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Preface 


This  is  the  5th  and  final  volume  of  the  Selected  Speeches  and  Writings  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi  for  the  year  1989.  Besides  speeches, 
the  volume  includes  broadcasts,  tributes  and  messages.  Speeches  originally 
delivered  in  Hindi  appear  in  free  translation. 

The  contents  are  grouped:-  National  Affairs,  Economic  Scene,  Pan- 
chayati  Raj,  Education  and  Culture,  Science  and  Technology,  International 
Affairs  and  Tributes  and  Messages. 

The  notable  part  of  the  volume  is  the  inclusion  of  Homages  paid  by 
Indian  and  World  leaders  to  the  departed  leader. 
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Children  are  the  World’s  Future 


CloMiNG  INTO  YOUR  midst  has  given  me  infinite  pleasure  today.  In 
a  way  the  heart  is  touched  every  year  when  these  awards  are 
presented  because  it  becomes  evident  that  the  country’s  future  lies  in 
the  hands  of  our  coming  generation.  It  will  be  safe  in  the  hands  of 
the  children  of  today.  You  will  make  the  country  strong. 

Children  are  a  picture  of  the  world’s  future.  When  we  see  that  the 
children  of  India  are  capable  of  such  valorous  de^s,  they  can  rise  so 
high  to  any  occasion,  the  whole  country  feels  proud.  I  wish  to  offer 
special  congratulations  to  the  award-winners  of  today — a  special  pat 
on  the  back  to  each  one  of  you. 

Nation-building  postulates  the  correct  spirit  among  our  people. 
Gandhiji,  Panditji  and  Indiraji  had  explained  that  as  long  as  our 
people  do  not  have  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  we  will  neither  be  able  to 
make  our  country  strong,  nor  put  it  really  on  the  path  of 
development.  I  feel  very  proud  of  the  way  these  children  have  today 
shown  their  elders  how  they  can  act  in  the  right  spirit,  with  courage 
and  sacrifice. 

We  are  always  endeavouring  in  every  way  to  let  the  children 
progress,  but  sometimes  our  elders  keep  them  too  much  under 
restraint.  Even  here  I  noticed  some  of  them  being  led  by  the  hand  as 
if  they  cannot  walk  on  their  own.  Out  there  the  child  has  fought  a 
lion  and  here  he  cannot  find  his  way  to  a  seat  except  by  holding  an 
elder’s  hand?  A  small  child  can  jump  into  the  river  to  save  his  friends 
but  here  he  needs  an  elder  to  push  him  forward  on  the  stage.  As 
long  as  our  elders  do  not  give  up  this  feeling,  we  will  not  let  our 
children  grow  up  properly.  In  schools  also  I  see  that^children  are 
under  too  much  pressure.  Their  personality  is  unable  to  flower  fully. 
We  have  to  change  this  feature  of  our  system.  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  do  this  through  the  New  Education  Policy  and  other  programmes. 

Self-confidence  is  most  important — not  among  children,  because 
they  already  have  it,  but  among  the  elders  because  only  when  they 
have  some  confidence  themselves  will  they  let  children  go  ahead. 
Pandit  Nehru  said:  “Grown-ups  have  a  strange  way  of  putting 
themselves  in  compartments  and  groups.  They  build  up  barriers  and 
then  they  think  that  those  outside  a  particular  barrier  are  strangers 
whom  they  must  dislike,  fortunately,  children  do  not  know  much 
about  these  barriers  which  separate.  They  play  or  work  with  one 

Free  rendering  of  speech  in  Hindi  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  national  bravery  awards  to 
children  at  Talkatora  Stadium,  New  Delhi,  25  January  1989 
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another  and  it  is  only  when  they  grow-up  that  they  begin  to  learn 
about  these  barriers  from  their  elders.”  These  are  the  barriers  which 
have  traditionally  kept  India  weak,  which  have  divided  India,  which 
brought  India  to  subjugation  and  colonisation,  and  it  is  the  children 
of  today  who  can  help  us  build  an  India  where  such  barriers  cannot 
be  built  and  will  not  exist. 

India’s  strength  lies  in  its  diverse  cultures,  in  its  diverse  languages, 
in  its  diverse  people.  It  is  that  strength  which  we  must  build  upon, 
keeping  the  diversity  that  is  India,  that  is  our  culture. 

I  hope  that  the  children,  especially  those  who  have  demonstrated 
such  bravery,  will  not  allow  such  barriers  to  come  up  in  their 
generation. 

This  year  we  are  celebrating  Panditji’s  birth  centenary.  Panditji 
loved  children  verv  much  and  it  was  in  children  that  he  saw  India’s 

V 

future,  he  saw  hope  for  humanity.  Today,  when  we  honour  Just  a 
few  children,  in  a  sense,  we  recommit  ourselves  to  humanity,  to  the 
future  of  mankind. 


Press  and  its  Responsibilities 


In  honouring  malayala  Manorama  on  the  occasion  of  its  centen- 
ary,  we  are  honouring  our  freedom  movement,  we  are  honouring 
the  pioneers  of  social  emancipation,  we  are  honouring  unflinching 
courage  and  deep  dedication.  Let  me  congratulate  the  whole  of 
Malayala  Manorama  family  on  completing  one  hundred  years. 

Today  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  India’s  largest  selling 
newspaper  and  are  impressed  with  its  modern  technology,  its  strong 
finances,  its  widespread  readership  and  its  pervasive  influence.  But 
this  was  not  always  so. 

Malayala  Manorama  was  launched  in  unpromising  surroundings, 
with  uncertain  prospects  and  much  discouragement.  It  was  an 
endeavour  for  freedom  of  expression  in  a  feudal  setting  not 
responsible  to  the  people,  and  ruthless  in  countering  dissent.  It  was  a 
champion  of  the  deprived  and  the  oppressed  in  a  social  milieu  which 
searched  for  spiritual  sanction  for  the  most  reactionary  practices. 

As  a  votary  of  secularism  and  communal  harmony,  Malayala 
Manorama  threw  the  gauntlet  at  preachers  of  religious  fun- 
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damentalism  and  practitioners  of  communal  hatred.  And  as  the 
spokesman  of  national  Independence  and  national  unity,  Malayala 
Manorama  voiced  the  will  of  the  people  in  a  Princely  State,  ruled  by 
despotism  and  attached  to  the  apron-strings  of  British  imperialism. 

We  salute  the  courageous  editors  who  faced  up  to  the  feudal, 
reactionary  and  communal  establishment.  We  salute  the  journalists 
and  contributors  who  raised  the  national  consciousness  of  the 
Malayalam  speaking  people  to  the  heights  they  have  now  attained  as 
the  most  literate  State  in  the  country,  a  people  whose  talents  are 
sought  not  only  everywhere  in  the  country  but  also  in  countries 
around  the  world. 

Early  in  its  career,  we  find  Malayala  Manorama  taking  up  the 
cause  of  the  weakest  of  the  weak. 

An  editorial  written  almost  99  years  ago  drew  attention  to  the 
plight  of  the  most  oppressed  community  of  Harijans,  the  Pulayas. 
The  editorial  asked:  “How  is  it  that  landlords  who  are  ready  to  pay 
steep  prices  for  bullocks  and  undertake  large  expenses  on  feeding 
their  cattle  become  so  callous  when  it  comes  to  the  wages  of  the 
Pulayas?  Should  they  not  understand  that  if  they  stand  to  gain  from 
improving  their  treatment  of  their  draught  animals,  they  would 
also  stand  to  gain  from  improving  the  treatment  they  mete  out  to 
the  Pulayas,  whose  position  now  is  worse  even  than  that  of  beasts  of 
burden?” 

It  was  out  of  this  heightened  social  consciousness  and  commitment 
to  social  reform  that  the  Independence  Movement  arose.  That  is 
why  objectives  of  the  movement  were  never  limited  to  political 
independence. 

Our  freedom  movement  always  saw  freedom  as  the  opportunity 
for  social  emancipation  and  economic  progress.  As  the  struggle  for 
independence  gathered  force,  Malayala  Manorama  added  its  impas¬ 
sioned  voice  to  the  quest  for  social  justice  which  Mahatma  Gandhi 
had  made  the  core  of  the  freedom  struggle. 

In  Kerala,  this  was  symbolised  by  the  Vaikom  Satyagraha,  the 
agitation  for  temple  entry  for  the  Harijans,  an  agitation  that  was 
bitterly  opposed  by  a  reactionary  priesthood  in  connivance  with  the 
feudal  overlords  of  the  Princely  State. 

Malayala  Manorama  argued  that:  “The  perpetuation  of  the  evils 
of  segregation  in  the  name  of  God  and  in  the  name  of  religion  is  a 
negation  of  God  and  a  negation  of  religion.  A  God  who  segregates 
his  people  is  a  cruel  God.”  We  endorse  Swami  Vivekananda’s 
exhortation:  “I  shall  fight  all  my  life  against  such  a  God  if  such  a  God 
calls  for  the  segregation  of  people  on  the  basis  of  religion.” 

It  was  the  Vaikom  Satyagraha  which  brought  Gandhiji  to  Kerala 
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on  an  extended  visit.  Malayala  Manorama  gave  expression  to  the 
feelings  of  all  Malayalam  speaking  people  in  extending  to  him  a 
warm  and  heartfelt  welcome.  Where  the  British-owned  press  saw  in 
Gandhiji  only  a  seditious  fakir,  nationalist  newspapers  like  Malayala 
Manorama  saw  in  him  the  saviour  of  India. 

As  Gandhiji  set  out  on  the  Dandi  March,  Malayala  Manorama 
compared  his  historic  mission  to  the  journey  made  by  Lord  Rama  to 
Lanka  to  free  Sita  from  the  clutches  of  Ravana  and  of  Moses  leading 
his  people  out  of  the  oppression  of  the  Pharoah  into  the  Promised 
Land. 

As  the  mission  of  the  Mahatma  gathered  momentum,  the  minions 
of  imperialism  and  feudalism  in  Travancore  State  unleashed  their 
full  fury  on  Malayala  Manorama,  the  authentic  voice  of  the 
Malayalam  speaking  people. 

In  September  1938,  the  premises  of  the  paper  were  seized,  and 
editor  Mammen  Mappillai  and  his  family  thrown  into  jail.  Mammen 
Mappillai’s  brother  died  in  jail.  He  himself  was  incarcerated  for  four 
years.  The  paper  remained  forcibly  closed  for  nine  long  years. 

August  1947  brought  freedom  to  India  but  not  to  Malayala 
Manorama.  That  had  to  await  the  integration  of  Travancore  State 
into  the  Indian  Union,  ushering  in  the  era  of  freedom  for  the 
Malayalam  speaking  people,  heralded  by  the  reopening  of  Malayala 
Manorama. 

The  freedom  of  India  has  meant  the  freedom  of  the  Press.  To  be 
committed  to  India’s  democracy  is  to  be  committed  to  freedom  of 
expression.  Every  right  carries  with  it  a  responsibility.  Every 
freedom  carries  with  it  an  obligation. 

The  fundamental  duty  of  the  State  is  to  stand  as  the  guarantor  for 
the  freedom  of  the  Press.  What  the  corresponding  responsibilities 
and  obligations  are,  is  primarily  for  the  Press  itself  to  determine. 
Government  is  but  a  reluctant  intervener  in  this  matter  and  would 
not  wish  to  act  if  the  Press  itself  remains  alive  to  its  responsibilities 
and  obligations. 

It  was  Mammen  Mappillai  who  noted  that  the  Press  “is  a  powerful 
influence  for  good  or  evil.  That  thought  should  remind  us  of  the 
great  responsibility  that  is  entrusted  to  us.” 

We  congratulate  Malayala  Manorama  on  its  centenary.  We  wish  it 
all  strength  in  the  century  ahead.  These  centenary  celebrations 
would  have  served  a  great  national  purpose  if  they  have  sensitised  all 
sections  of  the  Press  to  the  tenets  laid  down  by  Mammen  Mappillai 
and  many  others  who  have  raised  Malayala  Manorama  to  its  present 
status  as  the  largest  selling  newspaper  in  India. 

This  has  been  achieved  without  resorting  to  low  innuendo,  idle 
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gossip,  rumour-mongering  or  the  destruction  of  the  people’s 
morale.  There  is  a  lesson — and,  perhaps,  a  moral — to  be  drawn 
from  this  for  all  sections  of  our  Press  to  ponder  over. 


Safeguarding  Interests  of  Tribals 


CiOMiNG  TO  THE  Nandurbar,  one  is  reminded  of  many  things;  the 
freedom  struggle,  the  struggle  of  the  tribal  people,  and  in  that  the 
sacrifice  of  Sirish  Kumar  here  in  Nandurbar.  That  makes  us  think 
how  the  struggle  was  waged  and  how  freedom  was  won.  What  we 
had  wanted  to  achieve  and  what  we  have  actually  been  able  to 
achieve  since  Independence,  The  freedom  struggle  was  waged  for 
the  upliftment  of  the  poor  of  India,  to  strengthen  the  weaker 
sections  of  India. 

Political  Independence  was  only  the  first  step.  Sending  the  British 
home  was  only  the  first  step.  The  struggle  still  continues.  In  the  last 
40-42  years  since  the  advent  of  Independence,  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  development,  a  lot  of  progress  but  much  more  still  needs  to  be 
done. 

Any  talk  of  progress  and  development  turns  our  attention  to  the 
poor  of  India,  to  the  weaker  sections  of  the  population,  to  the 
Adivasis.  If  there  is  one  group  in  India  which  is  most  in  need  of 
assistance,  that  consists  of  the  Adivasis.  Immediately  after  the 
attainment  of  Independence,  it  was  Pandit  Nehru  who  fully 
comprehended  the  problems  of  the  Adivasis.  These  are  different 
from  the  general  run  of  problems.  Different,  because  we  wish  the 
tribal  traditions  not  to  suffer  extinction. 

We  want  tribal  cultures  to  be  preserved  even  while  the  Adivasis 
march  ahead  on  the  path  of  development.  And  this  is  not  easy. 
Because  when  we  start  working,  readymade  development  patterns 
are  immediately  adopted  and  generally  these  are  different  from  the 
work-culture  and  traditional  patterns  of  the  Adivasis.  That  is  why 
Panditji  offered  them  special  protection,  gave  them  special  safe¬ 
guards.  Reservations  were  provided  and  steps  to  protect  the  Adivasis 
in  every  way  were  written  into  the  Constitution. 

This  year,  we  are  celebrating  Pandit  Nehru’s  centenary.  It  is, 
therefore,  all  the  more  necessary  to  turn  our  attention  towards  the 


Free  rendering  of  speech  in  Hindi  while  addressing  tribal  rally  at  Nandurbar,  Pune, 
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Adivasis,  in  trying  to  protect  their  traditions  and  culture  on  the  one 
hand  and  accelerating  development  on  the  other  hand.  This  is 
possible  only  when  we  give  the  Adivasis  themselves  the  responsibility 
for  their  own  development.  We  are  paying  full  attention  to  this. 

After  Pandit  Nehru,  Indiraji  helped  the  Adivasis  in  the  same  way. 
If  there  was  anyone  who  raised  a  voice  for  the  Adivasis  it  was 
Indiraji.  Today  I  remember  that  Indiraji  spoke  to  you  from  this  very 
place  several  years  ago,  and  I  also  was  in  your  midst  on  an  earlier 
occasion  and  you  gave  me  a  fine  welcome  then  also.  Ever  since  I 
became  the  Prime  Minister,  I  have  also  devoted  attention  to  the 
Adivasis  like  Panditji  and  Indiraji.  When  I  first  started  touring  the 
country,  my  first  tours  were  in  the  Adivasi  areas.  I  made  an  effort  to 
go  to  the  most  backward  areas  of  the  country,  the  poorest  villages, 
the  smallest  huts,  and  see  what  are  their  problems,  their  difficulties. 
After  that,  we  have  done  a  lot  to  help  and  bring  about  development. 

Much  work  has  been  done  since  then.  Here  in  Maharashtra  we  see 
a  region  which  is  progressing  very  rapidly.  Maharashtra  is  perhaps 
the  most  advanced  among  the  States  of  India.  Even  so,  there  are 
areas  in  Maharashtra  which  are  very  backward.  In  the  interior,  much 
more  work  needs  to  be  done. 

The  Maharashtra  Government  has  done  a  lot  for  the  Adivasis. 
The  tribals  in  this  State  have  a  peculiar  problem.  In  other  states,  the 
tribals  are  solidly  settled  in  particular  areas,  but  in  Maharashtra  they 
are  scattered  all  over  the  State.  So  work  among  them  has  had  to  be 
done  differently.  The  Maharashtra  Government  has  done  a  lot  of 
work,  especially  on  the  infrastructure.  Ashram  schools  were  opened, 
children  were  specially  helped  and  I  am  told  the  pass-rate  for  S.S.C. 
has  increased  in  the  last  7-8  years  from  2  per  cent  to  well-nigh  50  per 
cent.  So  much  difference  has  been  made  by  the  work  done  for  them. 

Roads  have  been  built.  Special  work  has  been  done  for  water,  as 
also  for  electrification.  But  now  the  need  is  for  attention  towards 
development  of  the  individual.  Our  effort  should  be  to  frame  such 
programmes  in  future  as  will  help  each  family.  In  this,  special 
attention  must  be  devoted  to  employment.  We  have  to  remove 
unemployment  in  the  Adivasi  areas,  in  the  drought-affected  areas  of 
Maharashtra  in  particular. 

The  Maharashtra  Government  has  launched  a  good  programme 
to  provide  employment  and  to  remove  unemployment,  and  now  we 
are  also  about  to  launch  a  new  programme.  It  will  be  before  you  in  a 
few  days — the  Jawahar  Rozgar  Yojana.  We  hope  it  will  be  of  great 
help  to  you  and  of  great  benefit.  Our  effort  will  be  to  ^ee  that  it  does  not 
have  the  shortcomings  found  in  some  other  programmes. 
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We  wish  this  new  programme  to  operate  mainly  at  the  village 
panchayat  level.  We  would  like  to  delegate  full  responsibility  and  our 
effort  would  be  to  see  that  the  funds  are  allocated  to  the  village 
panchayats  and  reach  them  quickly  through  the  state  and  district 
levels.  We  would  like  to  keep  the  responsibility  at  the  village 
panchayat  level.  In  this  way  any  shortcomings  or  hanky-panky  will 
become  obvious  immediately  and  you  will  be  able  to  rectify  matters 
right  away  at  your  level. 

We  are  also  examining  how  we  can  start  more  works  in  such 
backward  areas.  In  agriculture  our  special  attention  is  now  focussed 
on  drought-hit  areas,  on  crops  grown  in  dry  areas,  on  what  is  called 
dry-land  farming.  We  are  confident  this  will  benefit  you. 

The  oil-seeds  plan,  the  plans  for  other  coarse  grains,  can 
completely  transform  the  face  of  your  region.  Alongwith  that,  the 
setting  up  of  small  food-processing  plants — you  mentioned  a  sugar 
mill  just  now — sugar  mills  and  oil  mills  and  similar  units  will  add 
greatly  to  the  employment  opportunities. 

Our  special  effort  will  be  to  increase  employment  opportunities  in 
the  countryside.  In  particular  we  will  try  to  help  women  in  this 
context.  In  the  Jawahar  Rozgar  Yojana  also,  we  will  attach  special 
importance  to  women,  to  enhance  their  economic  power.  But  if  we 
wish  to  enhance  women-power,  it  is  most  imperative  for  us  to  devote 
some  attention  to  their  education.  Much  has  been  done  for 
education  in  the  tribal  areas  but  not  enough  for  the  women.  The 
men-folk  have  advanced,  but  the  women-folk  have  been  left  behind. 
I  would  like  the  Maharashtra  Government  to  pay  special  attention  to 
the  education  for  girls,  especially  in  such  Adivasi  areas. 

One  very  big  problem  in  Adivasi  areas  pertains  to  the  Forest 
Conservation  Act.  For  our  Adivasi  brothers  and  sisters  this  new  law 
has  created  a  number  of  difficulties.  The  attempt  in  this  legislation 
was  to  save  the  forests  but  the  result  has  been  to  punish  the  Adivasis. 
We  have  now  to  consider  how  things  can  be  set  right. 

We  know,  and  you  know,  that  the  forests  were  not  spoiled  for 
thousands  of  years.  The  Adivasis  have  never  damaged  the  forests. 
This  damage  began  when  roads  were  constructed,  the  contractors 
came  in,  people  arrived  from  outside  and  went  on  felling  the  trees. 
Sometimes  the  outsiders  have  misguided  the  Adivasis  for  their  own 
benefit  and  oppressed  them.  Our  effort  is  to  rectify  these  wrongs. 
That  is  why  I  promised  a  few  days  ago  to  set  up  a  Committee  which 
will  look  into  the  entire  Act  to  see  how  it  can  be  set  right. 

Some  things  are  quite  straightforward.  For  example,  the  Act 
provides  for  fuel-wood  and  fodder  to  be  provided  to  Adivasis,  but 
strange  are  the  ways  of  our  officials.  At  many  places  which  I  visited,  I 
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saw  that  depots  for  the  supply  of  wood  have  been  established  at 
distances  of  30-40  kilometres;  and  they  think  the  Adivasi  will  walk 
two  days  to  fetch  the  fuel-wood,  then  another  two  days  to  return 
with  the  wood  on  his  head.  How  is  it  practicable? 

At  one  place  where  bamboos  grow  near  a  village,  I  was  told  that 
with  the  promulgation  of  the  Act  the  contractors  cut  the  bamboos 
and  transport  them  to  a  depot  40  kms.  away;  and  the  same  bamboos 
are  given  free  to  people  of  that  very  village  to  take  back  across  those 
40  kms.  What  is  the  use?  It  can  only  be  a  loss  of  time,  energy  and 
money.  The  contractor  certainly  gets  something  to  do  but  this  law 
was  not  made  for  the  contractor.  The  legislation  was  intended  to 
help  the  Adivasis  and  conserve  the  forests.  Therefore  this  Commit¬ 
tee  will  examine  in  great  depth  how  these  problems  can  be  solved. 
Many  MPs  have  also  been  put  on  this  Committee  so  that  they  can  put 
forth  your  views  and  identify  the  problems.  We  hope  these  MPs  will 
come  in  your  midst  and  discuss  about  your  problems  and  then  we 
shall  be  able  to  remove  your  difficulties  relating  to  this  Act. 

But  for  real  development,  many  things  need  to  be  done.  We  want 
development  for  the  Adivasis  in  their  own  areas  and  see  that  you  should 
yourselves  bring  it  about.  Because  unless  you  do  it,  it  gets  distorted, 
the  Adivasi  culture  is  finished,  your  traditions  are  finished.  That  is 
why  we  have  initiated  this  great  debate  on  Panchayati  Raj.  To  give 
rights  to  the  Adivasis,  we  shall  try  our  utmost  that  changes  in  the  law 
should  ensure  reservations,  so  that  for  the  first  time  Adivasis, 
Harijans  and  other  weaker  sections  get  representation  at  the 
panchayat  level. 

Our  endeavour  is  to  ensure  devolution  of  power  so  that  you  can 
take  your  own  development  into  your  own  hands.  It  will  enable  you 
to  solve  your  own  problems.  As  I  said,  we  want  the  Jawahar  Rozgar 
Yojana  to  be  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  village  panchayat  level. 
Similarly,  we  are  examining  which  central  programmes  we  can 
entrust  directly  to  the  Panchayat  and  district  levels  so  that  the 
intermediate  machinery  is  somewhat  reduced  and  you  can  get  these 
programmes  implemented  with  care  from  close  range.  We  will  also 
try  to  see  that  the  devolution  is  not  only  for  expenditure  but  also  for 
the  formulation  of  programmes,  as  also  for  diversion  of  funds  from 
one  programme  to  another.  You  will  determine  your  objectives. 

We  have  started  work  from  the  district-level  view  in  the  Eighth  Plan. 
Similarly  we  have  started  work  on  our  agricultural  plans  to  be 
initiated  at  the  district  level,  and  at  some  places  at  the  block  level.  For 
the  first  time  someone  has  looked  at  problems  so  minutely.  That  is 
why  our  farmers  have  increased  their  productivity  so  much  in  the 
last  few  years.  There  was  such  a  horrible  drought  but  India 
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continued  to  progress;  it  did  not  weaken  because  we  have  been  able 
to  pay  special  attention  towards  your  problems. 

Today,  when  we  think  of  development  and  progress,  our  attention 
should  turn  first  of  all  to  the  weakest  sections;  the  Adivasis,  the 
Harijans  which  are  our  main  focus.  We  have  done  a  number  of 
things  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Adivasis  and  the  Harijans. 

Last  year,  I  held  two  very  big  meetings.  Debate  went  on 
and  we  have  done  many  things,  taken  several  steps  and  many  more 
are  to  be  taken  in  future.  We  have  to  resolve  the  problems  of  reserva¬ 
tions,  where  such  posts  are  not  filled.  We  have  to  do  something 
about  the  dereservations  which  follow.  At  many  places  we  see  that 
excuses  are  found  but  reservations  are  not  implemented.  This  has  to 
end  and  we  are  taking  full  action  on  it. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  see  that  where  Adivasis  and  Harijans 
do  not  get  full  educational  opportunities,  we  should  provide  them 
more  opportunities.  It  should  be  our  effort — and  it  is  our  effort — to 
help  people  rise  through  promotions  also.  Reservation  posts  which 
have  to  be  filled  by  promotion,  are  also  not  being  filled. 

But  all  these  things  we  have  to  examine  carefully  and  we  have  to 
remove  the  deficiencies  which  exist.  We  have  started  the  process  and 
in  days  to  come  we  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  remove  these  deficiencies 
in  every  way. 

The  backward  classes  have  other  problems.  In  a  way,  they  are 
caught  in  the  middle.  They  are  economically  very  weak  and  need 
help  but  because  they  are  neither  here  nor  there,  they  do  not  get  full 
help.  Even  so  they  need  special  attention  for  their  problems.  We  will 
give  it  our  special  attention. 

The  minorities  too  have  their  own  problems  and  we  have  to  give 
them  special  attention.  But  the  one  predominant  problem  is  that  of 
communalism.  We  have  to  combat  it  fully,  steadfastly.  If  there  is  one 
thing  that  weakens  India,  it  is  communalism.  If  we  do  not  combat 
and  end  communalism,  it  will  gnaw  at  the  country’s  vitals  and 
destroy  us.  We  have  to  ensure  that  all  forces  in  India  unite  to  combat 
communalism.  No  corner  of  the  country  is  to  be  left  out;  there  must 
be  no  weakening  in  fighting  communalism.  We  will  do  it  and  we  will 
try  to  carry  everyone  with  us  in  this  struggle,  in  this  battle. 

I  was  talking  about  the  weaker  sections.  The  weakest  among  the  weak 
are  the  women.  Look  at  the  Adivasis.  They  have  their  problems. 
They  are  weak.  But  who  is  the  weakest  among  them?  It  is  their  women. 
Look  at  the  Harijans.  The  weakest  among  them  are  their  women. 
Look  at  the  backward  classes  .  Look  at  the  minorities.  Among  them 
also,  women  have  special  problems.  That  is  why  we  have  given  so 
much  attention  to  women’s  problems. 
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Today,  I  want  to  offer  special  thanks  to  our  mothers  and  sisters. 
You  have  come  to  welcome  me  in  your  colourful  costumes  in  such 
large  number.  We  have  prepared  a  special  perspective  plan  for  the 
women  of  India,  a  plan  which  for  the  first  time  looks  at  the  problems 
of  women  after  40  years  of  Independence.  This  includes  the  matter 
of  reservations,  the  matter  of  land  for  women,  the  need  to 
strengthen  them  economically,  and  to  integrate  them  fully  in  the 
work  of  national  reconstruction.  We  will  implement  the  plan  in 
every  way  and  we  hope  that  in  coming  years  the  women  of  India  will 
develop  their  full  potential  and  come  to  the  forefront  in  nation¬ 
building,  in  strengthening  the  nation. 

In  conclusion,  if  anybody  has  the  biggest  problem,  it  is  the  youth 
of  India.  There  is  the  problem  of  employment.  We  have  to  solve  it 
fully.  We  have  taken  up  an  employment  programme  in  a  very  big 
way,  a  programme  to  remove  unemployment.  We  began  with  the 
New  Education  Policy  because  unemployment  cannot  be  eliminated 
without  education.  We  have  to  provide  the  kind  of  education  which 
leads  to  employment.  Education  today  is  often  such  that  a  person 
becomes  unemployed.  He  cannot  get  a  job.  We  are  changing  this. 
But  the  very  big  employment  programme  which  we  are  bringing  in 
will  transform  the  picture,  we  are  confident.  You  will  see,  the  youth 
of  India  will  see. 

T oday ,  when  we  look  towards  the  Country’s  future  and  at  its  develop¬ 
ment,  when  we  look  at  where  we  want  to  take  our  country,  we  must 
look  both  ways.  One  aspect  is  the  removal  of  our  internal 
weaknesses,  the  removal  of  poverty  and  unemployment,  the  uplift- 
ment  of  the  weaker  sections.  But  at  the  same  time  we  must  look  at 
what  is  happening  in  the  world  all  around  us.  Even  today  there  is 
exploitation.  Even  today  the  powerful  nations  are  sucking  the  blood 
of  the  weaker  nations.  Even  today  the  wealth  of  the  weaker  countries 
is  flowing  towards  the  rich  ones.  This  has  to  be  stopped.  Unless  we 
stop  it,  we  cannot  remove  poverty  within  the  country. 

Eor  this  we  need  to  strengthen  India,  carve  out  a  niche  for  India  in 
the  comity  of  nations.  In  the  last  40  years,  Panditji  and  Indiraji,  and 
in  the  last  4-5  years,  I  myself,  have  put  in  a  lot  of  effort  and  put  India 
firmly  on  the  world  map.  For  the  first  time,  India  has  such  strength. 
For  the  first  time,  the  world  is  looking  at  India  with  a  new  vision.  For 
the  first  time  it  can  be  seen  that  India  is  now  a  new  India,  an  India 
which  will  stand  firm  in  the  place  it  has  made  for  itself  in  the  world, 
and  India  which  will  not  rest  till  the  principles  and  ideology  of 
Gandhiji  do  not  reach  every  corner  of  the  world. 

Today,  if  India  has  any  highroad  to  development,  if  humanity  has 
any  highroad  to  development,  if  civilization  has  to  adopt  the  right 
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course,  it  is  only  the  Gandhian  path  of  Ahimsa,  the  path  of  Panditji 
and  Indiraji. 

In  the  last  few  years,  we  have  been  able  to  spread  this  message  to 
every  corner  of  the  world.  It  is  for  the  first  time  that  the  leaders  of 
the  big  nations  have  come  to  India  and  signed  proposals  for  the 
elimination  of  violence.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  no  one  was  willing  to 
accept  non-violence.  Today,  in  almost  every  country,  voices  are 
being  raised  in  the  struggle  for  non-violence.  This  is  our  success  in 
spreading  Gandhiji’s  message  to  every  corner  of  the  world. 

Today,  we  have  to  communicate  this  message  of  Gandhiji  even 
more  steadfastly  within  the  country.  The  new  generation  has  to  be 
taught  about  it.  Then,  with  this  light,  the  world  has  to  be 
enlightened.  This  message  will  strengthen  India,  enable  us  to 
remove  poverty  and  unemployment,  uplift  the  weaker  sections  of 
Indian  society. 


Thakkar  Commission  Report 


It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  speak  on  the  issues  that  are  at  hand 
because  although,  in  a  sense,  they  are  sterile,  in  another  sense,  for 
me,  they  are  highly  emotive  and  take  me  back  to  a  very  difficult 
period. 

Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  was  shot  in  broad  daylight  on  31 
October  1984  by  two  assassins  in  front  of  numerous  witnesses. 

Three  actions  became  incumbent  upon  us  as  a  Government.  First, 
to  prosecute  those  who  were  responsible.  Second,  to  institute  a 
criminal  investigation  into  the  assassination  and  the  attendant 
circumstances.  Third,  to  establish  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  go 
into  the  security  lapses,  the  deficiencies  in  medical  facilities  and 
medical  attention  as  also  the  wider  ramifications  and  implications  of 
any  conspiracy  that  might  have  been  there. 

This  House  will  appreciate  the  interconnection  between  these 
three  sets  of  actions.  The  time-frame  for  their  completion  could  not 
be  co-terminous. 

Indiraji’s  assassination  was  not  just  to  murder  her:  it  was,  through 
that  act,  to  destroy  all  that  she  stood  for  and  fought  for. 

Indiraji  stood  for  democracy.  She  was  a  democratically  elected 
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leader  of  the  largest  democracy  in  the  world.  She  was  a  great  believer 
in  democracy  and  in  the  people  of  India.  It  is  the  enemies  of  our 
democracy  who  were  out  to  destroy  Indiraji,  and  the  democratic 
foundations  of  our  polity. 

Indira  Gandhi  stood  for  secularism.  She  was  deeply  committed  to 
secularism  as  the  bedrock  of  our  nationhood.  The  votaries  of 
religion  in  politics  were  out  to  eliminate  her  and,  in  eliminating  her, 
to  eliminate  the  secular  basis  of  our  nationhood. 

Indira  Gandhi  stood  for  nationalism.  She  was  profoundly  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Independence  of  India.  The  opponents  of  our 
Independence  were  out  to  finish  her  and,  with  her,  to  finish  our 
Independence,  our  very  existence. 

Indiraji  stood  for  self-reliance.  She  was  devoted  to  a  self-reliant 
India.  Those  bent  on  sabotaging  our  self-reliance  were  out  to  end 
her  and  our  self-reliance. 

Indiraji  stood  for  stability.  She  incessantly  drew  attention  to  the 
nexus  between  terrorists  operating  inside  India  and  elements 
working  outside  India  instigating  and  assisting  them.  Those  deter¬ 
mined  to  dismember  India  were  out  to  murder  Indiraji  and  to  so 
fulfil  their  nefarious  purposes. 

Indiraji  stood  for  patriotism.  The  last  drop  of  her  blood  was  for 
the  motherland;  for  its  unity,  for  its  integrity.  The  enemies  of  our 
unity  and  the  foes  of  our  integrity  were  out  to  kill  her  and,  through 
that,  to  destroy  the  unity  and  integrity  of  Bharat  Mata. 

The  assassination  of  Indiraji  was  not  only  the  murder  of  an 
individual.  Their  motive  was  to  break  our  unity.  Their  purpose  was 
to  sabotage  our  integrity.  Their  aim  was  to  wreck  our  secularism. 
Their  goal  was  to  subvert  our  self-reliance.  Their  intent  was  to 
destroy  our  democracy.  And  their  objective  was  to  cut  at  the  roots  of 
our  existence  as  an  independent  nation.  It  was  our  duty  to  ensure 
that  the  assassins  and  their  accomplices  be  brought  to  book;  to 
ensure  that  the  conspiracy  from  which  crime  was  hatched  be 
exposed  and  revealed. 

The  conspiracy,  which  had  spread  its  net  wide  both  here  and 
abroad,  had  to  be  unravelled  so  that  the  death  of  our  Prime  Minister 
did  not  become  the  death  of  our  democracy,  nor  the  end  of  our 
secularism,  nor  the  termination  of  our  self-reliance.  The  conspiracy 
had  to  be  traced  to  its  farthest  reaches  to  protect  the  nation  from  the 
most  serious  threat  to  integrity,  unity  and  independence  since  the 
wresting  of  our  Independence,  our  freedom  in  1947. 

The  assassins  were  apprehended  on  the  spot.  The  conspirators 
remain  at  large.  The  assassin  was  given  every  opportunity  under  the 
law  to  defend  himself.  So  were  his  accomplices.  It  is  worth  noting 
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that  a  three-man  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  passed  the  final 
judgement;  a  judgement  given  after  due  deliberation  under  the 
prescribed  law.  And  an  unprecedented  step  was  taken  in  giving  the 
accused  a  second  opportunity.  It  is  distressing  that  the  integrity  of 
judges  is  being  impugned  even  in  the  precincts  of  Parliament.  The 
motivation  is  not  very  clear.  Obviously  it  is  not  the  finer  points  of 
jurisprudence  but  ulterior  political  ends  that  are  the  motives. 

There  is  an  inalienable  right  of  the  accused  to  secure  defence 
counsel  and  there  is  the  inalienable  right  of  a  lawyer  to  extend  his 
professional  services  to  his  clients.  But  when  legal  practice  becomes  a 
cover  to  pursue  dangerous  political  pretensions,  then  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  expose  the  political  wolf  masquerading  in  the  robe  of  a 
legal  sheep.  It  is  also  incumbent  upon  us  to  expose  his  political 
accomplices. 

If  it  is  for  the  courts  to  defend  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
accused  and  their  defence  counsel,  it  is  for  Parliament  to  expose  the 
machinations  of  errant  politicians. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Indirajis’s  assassination,  we  established  a 
Special  Investigation  Team,  SIT,  under  an  experienced  police 
officer  with  a  long  track  record  in  criminal  investigations.  SIT’s 
instructions  were  clear:  to  investigate  the  crime  and  the  attendant 
circumstances.  We  established  a  Commission  of  Inquiry.  To  consti¬ 
tute  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  we  selected  a  judge  in  consultation 
with  the  Chief  Justice  of  India.  The  Chief  Justice  suggested  the 
name  of  a  distinguished  sitting  judge.  Justice  Thakkar.  A  close 
linkage  was  established  between  the  functioning  of  the  SIT  and  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry. 

The  learned  judge  himself  asked  that  his  report  be  kept  secret. 
This  recommendation  was  accepted  by  the  Government.  Govern¬ 
ment’s  decision  accepting  the  learned  judge’s  recommendation  to 
keep  the  report  secret  was  submitted  for  approval  to  this  House. 
And  this  House  endorsed  the  decision  by  adopting  a  Resolution. 

This  House  derives  its  mandate  from  the  people.  The  will  of  the 
House  is  the  highest  expression  of  our  democracy.  As  Leader  of  the 
House,  it  is  my  sacred  duty  to  ensure  that  its  will  is  respected. 

The  Congress  Party  takes  its  inspiration  from  an  ideology  of  over  a 
hundred  years  of  service  to  our  Motherland,  from  principles  which 
brought  us  our  Independence,  from  ideals  that  have  informed  our 
modern  nationhood,  and  from  a  vision  that  has  transformed 
humankind.  Our  inspiration  does  not  come  from  the  pages  of  some 
newspaper.  We  are  the  Party  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
and  Indira  Gandhi.  We  have  no  lessons  to  learn  from  those  who  get 
elected  in  one  guise,  and  then  hop  from  seat  to  seat  in  a  miasma  of 
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shifting  loyalties  and  opportunistic  alliances.  We  have  nothing  to 
learn  about  principles  or  ideology  from  those  who  lack  both. 

The  will  of  this  House  was  flouted  by  the  unauthorised  passing  of 
a  secret  report  to  unauthorised  recipients.  What  did  the  Opposition 
do?  Did  they  condemn  the  breach  of  privilege  of  this  House?  Were 
they  outraged?  Did  they  give  expression  to  their  outrage? 

■  Someone  has  betrayed  the  will  of  Parliament.  Someone  has 
breached  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  Someone  has  violated  his  oath  of 
secrecy.  Someone  has  been  a  traitor  to  his  word.  The  leak  has  not 
come  from  us.  We  will  institute  inquiries  to  determine  the  source  of 
the  leak. 

For  the  past  few  weeks,  some  members  of  the  Opposition  have 
behaved  like  marionettes  of  manipulative  journalism.  This  is  not 
surprising.  We  are  used  to  this  spectacle. 

But  what  is  distressing  is  the  spectacle  of  responsible  opposition 
parties,  with  an  unimpeachable  record  of  nationalism,  drifting  along 
with  such  people,  drifting  along  with  them  in  the  same  boat.  Let  me 
caution  them:  that  boat  is  full  of  leaks! 

Allegations  about  the  contents  of  the  Thakkar  Report  reached  the 
Press  three  years  ago.  But  no  repercussion  was  heard  in  this  House 
or  elsewhere.  Why  did  this  not  happen?  Was  it  because  the 
journalists  concerned  did  not  instruct  their  stalking-horses  in  the 
Opposition  on  what  to  do?  Or  is  there  a  deeper  significance  to  the 
timing  of  this  latest  brouhaha? 

The  Thakkar  Report  pointed  to  a  larger  conspiracy  over  and 
above  the  crime  on  the  spot.  Those  in  the  know  of  the  leaked 
contents  also  knew  that  criminal  investigations  were  drawing  to  a 
close.  They  knew  that  non-disclosure  of  the  Report  was  to  preclude 
prejudicing  the  investigations  into  the  conspiracy  and  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  conspirators. Why  then  the  leak  now?  What  was  the 
intention  of  the  accessories  of  the  crime  of  leaking  the  nation’s 
secrets  at  this  time  and  in  this  manner?  Why  did  they  not  disclose 
their  hand  earlier?  Whv  now? 

j 

Some  Akali  leaders  have  said  that  the  conspiracy  case  has  been 
filed  because  the  Report  was  made  public.  In  a  sense,  the  nexus  is 
correct  but  the  cause  and  effect  are  wrong. 

The  noise  was  raised  because  we  were  on  the  point  of  filing 
charges  against  the  conspirators.  The  Thakkar  Report  led  to  a  line  of 
investigation  which  exposed  the  conspiracy.  So, the  friends  of  the 
conspirators  acted  to  forestall  the  conspiracy  being  revealed.  They 
knew  the  net  was  drawing  to  a  close.  They  knew,  after  Atinder  Pal 
Singh  was  picked  up  late  last  year,  that  the  Investigation  Team  was 
close  on  their  heels. They  knew  that  it  was  only  loose  ends  that  had  to 
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be  tied  up.  They  knew  that  only  chargesheets  were  to  be  filed.  They 
knew  once  the  case  was  in  the  Courts,  the  Thakkar  Report  would 
inevitably  have  been  made  public. 

Therefore,  they  chose  a  diversionary  tactic  on  the  eve  of  the  filing 
of  the  chargesheets.  They  thought  up  this  exercise  of  reviving  what 
was  an  old  thing.  The  friends  of  the  conspirators  could,  if  they  had 
wished,  have  leaked  the  portions  of  the  Report  relating  to  the 
conspiracy  because,  if  we  believe  what  they  say — they  say  they  have 
the  ‘full’  Report — why  then  only  a  selective  leakage  pointing  in  one 
direction?  Why  not  a  complete  leakage?  Why  were  they  trying  to 
protect  the  conspirators?  Was  it  not  a  ruse  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  nation?  If  it  was  not,  why  was  the  leak  a  selective  leak?  And  if  not, 
why  now  and  not  earlier? 

We  do  not  have  definitive  answers  to  these  questions.  What  we  do 
have  is  a  stackful  of  needles  quivering  on  the  magnetic  field  of 
suspicion  that  point  to  the  conspirators,  that  point  to  their  political 
peers,  that  point  to  their  friends,  that  point  to  their  accomplices. 

The  political  conspiracy  was  with  a  criminal  purpose  and  treacher¬ 
ous  intent.  Criminal,  because  its  means  were  assassination  and 
anarchy.  Treacherous,  because  it  was  aimed  at  wrecking  our 
Independence,  our  unity,  our  integrity,  our  very  existence. 

The  conspiracy  relied  on  detonating  the  explosive  mixture  of 
religion  and  politics.  The  last  time  that  mixture  was  detonated,  it  led 
to  partition.  Never  again  will  we  allow  our  country  to  be  partitioned 
or  divided.  Never  again  will  another  Resolution,  whether  moved  at 
Lahore  in  1940  by  the  Muslim  League,  or  moved  in  Anandpur  Sahib 
in  1978  by  the  Akali  Dal,  be  allowed  to  break  our  unity  or 
compromise  our  integrity.  We  are  one  nation.  We  are  one  people,  of 
many  religions  but  of  a  composite  culture.  Our  unity  allows  for 
diversity,  but  there  is  no  room  for  sectarianism,  violence  or 
secession.  As  Justice  Sarkaria  has  observed  of  the  Anandpur  Sahib 
Resolution,  “The  country  cannot  survive  as  one  integrated  nation”  if 
the  Anandpur  Sahib  Resolution  is  accepted. 

Yet  there  is  an  MP,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Akali  Dal,  or  of  its 
many  factions,  who  has  overtly  supported  the  core  of  the  Resolution. 
When  he  first  espoused  this  ignoble  cause,  he  was  not  a  member  of 
any  political  party.  Then  he  was  deliberately  adopted  by  the  Janata 
Dal  and  made  their  candidate  for  the  Rajya  Sabha.  Why  did  the 
Janata  Dal  go  out  of  the  way  to  select  such  a  man  unless  they  shared  his 
views? 

I  concede,  of  course,  that  the  Janata  Dal  are  such  a  confused  lot 
that  they  did  not  know,  or  did  not  care  to  find  out,  what  this 
gentleman  was  up  to  or  what  he  was  doing  behind  their  back.  But 
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now  it  is  over  a  month  since  Parliament  was  made  aware  of  his 
nefarious  activities.  Has  his  Party  done  anything  to  throw  him  out  of 
their  ranks? 

And  what  of  the  responsible  nationalist  parties  of  the  Opposition, 
those  that  are  part  of  the  National  Front,  those  that  are  part  of  the 
Janata  Dal?  Have  they  demanded  his  ouster?  No,  they  have  not.  No, 
they  have  not  done  so.  In  effect,  they  have  acquiesced  in  this 
national  affront.  Indeed,  their  silence  is  inadvertently  aiding  and 
abetting  those  dangerous,  way  ward  elements  who  seek  to  destroy  our 
country.  By  default  they  are  giving  encouragement  to  the  terrorists. 
There  are  sins  of  commission  and  sins  of  omission.  I  appeal  to  all 
responsible  nationalist  Opposition  parties  to  distance  themselves 
publicly  and  clearly  from  these  elements.  Let  the  people  of  the 
country  see  the  Opposition  repudiate  them.  Let  the  terrorists  see  the 
nationalist  parties  of  the  Opposition  repudiate  them. 

When  the  Thakkar  Commission  Report  was  tabled,  a  wholly 
unnecessary  controversy  was  raised  on  what  constitutes  a  ‘Report’. 

I  would  like  to  note  that,  in  tabling  the  Report  in  the  manner  it  was 
done,  no  departure  had  been  made  from  any  precedent.  As  in  the 
past,  so  on  this  occasion,  the  Report  was  tabled,  but  the  proceedings 
were  kept  in  government  archives.  Never  before  was  this  procedure 
challenged.  Why  challenge  it  now? 

It  was  challenged  now  because  of  the  desperate  desire  to  vitiate  the 
conspiracy  case  by  portraying  the  observations  about  Dhawan  as  an 
indictment  of  Dhawan.  There  is  a  world  of  difference  between 
observations  and  indictment.  Justice  Thakkar’sjob  was  to  ‘point  every 
needle  he  could  find.The  needles  are  in  the  Report.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  are  the  haystack.  We  were  not  required  to  table  the  haystack! 

For  four  years,  the  SIT  went  into  the  activities  of  Shri  Dhawan  in 
great  detail; they  went  into  the  minutiae  of  Justice  Thakkar’s 
observations.  During  these  years,Dhawan  was  kept  distant  from  the 
affairs  of  government.  During  these  years  he  was  subjected  to 
inquiry,  interrogation  and  investigation  more  severe  even  than  by 
the  Commissions  of  Inquiry  set  up  by  the  Hon.  members  of  the 
Opposition,  who  have  decided  to  be  absent  today. 

The  SIT  established  that  there  were  no  grounds  to  convert  those 
observations  into  an  indictment.  So,  no  basis  remains  to  keep  him 
away  from  the  affairs  of  government.  We  are  a  prudent  government. 
We  are  also  a  fair  government.  Now  that  he  has  been  exonerated, 
why  should  his  integrity  be  doubted? 

We  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  diverted.  We  shall  press  on  with 
prosecution  of  those  not  exonerated.  We  shall  press  charges  against 
those  we  believe  guilty  of  conspiring  against  the  nation.  We  shall  not 
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waste  time  of  this  nation  or  of  this  House,  as  the  friends  opposite  are 
doing,  in  drawing  red-herrings  or  in  the  calumnisation  of  an 
innocent  person. 

The  Congress  Party  and  the  Congress  Government  take  their 
responsibilities  very  seriously.  Whenever  a  prima  facie  case  of 
nepotism  or  corruption  has  been  established,  or  a  Court  indictment 
handed  down,  a  Congressman  holding  high  office,  be  he  a  Chief 
Minister  or  a  Union  Minister  or  a  Governor,  has  always  had  to  step 
down  until  the  charges  have  been  cleared. 

We  do  not  have  in  our  ranks  a  Chief  Minister  indicted  by  a  High 
Court  on  seven  charges  of  corruption  and  nepotism,  but  who  sticks 
to  his  office  like  a  limpet. 

We  do  not  have  in  our  ranks  a  Chief  Minister  held  guilty  by  a  High 
Court  of  ‘flagrant  violation  of  the  rule  of  law’ —  and  that  High  Court 
judgement  was  later  supported  by  a  Supreme  Court  judgement.  Yet, 
he  continued  to  cling  to  office  till  he  was  caught  out  on  another 
charge  and  could  not  continue  any  more. 

We  do  not  have  in  our  ranks  a  Chief  Minister  who  shields  his 
family  members  from  criminal  investigations  and  prosecution  in 
crimes  against  women. 

The  Congress  Party  is  an  honourable  party.  We  run  an  honour¬ 
able  government. 

I  am  Leader  of  this  House.  It  is  my  bounden  duty  to  ensure 
respect  for  the  will  of  the  House  and  its  rights  and  privileges: 

I  am  also  the  Prime  Minister.  It  is  my  bounden  duty  to  see  that 
criminals  are  prosecuted  and  conspirators  are  foiled.  This,  I  have 
done.  I  have  been  true  to  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  me.  The  nation 
is  safe  in  our  hands.  We  have  guaranteed  its  Independence.  We  have 
reinforced  its  unity.  We  have  upheld  its  integrity. 

But,  I  am  also  the  only  surviving  son  of  an  assassinated  mother.  It 
takes  a  peculiarly  sick  mentality  to  insinuate  that  I  could  betray  the 
love  and  affection  that  she  showered  upon  me  by  restoring  to  the 
bureaucracy  a  suspected  accomplice  in  her  assassination.  What 
manner  of  men  are  these  who  make  such  accusations?  Their  low 
insinuations  are  not  a  reflection  on  me,  or  on  our  Government,  but 
on  them,  on  their  thought  processes,  on  the  functioning  of  their 
minds,  on  the  murky  depths  at  which  they  function. 

As  the  House  is  aware,  I  had  no  love  for  politics.  I  treasured  the 
privacy  of  my  happy  family  life.  My  mother  respected  both  these 
sentiments. 

Then  my  brother,  Sanjay,  was  killed  in  the  prime  of  his  life.  It 
broke  a  mother’s  heart.  It  did  not  break  a  Prime  Minister’s  will. 
Without  even  a  day’s  break  for  grief,  she  carried  on  her  noble  task; 
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single-minded  in  fulfilling  her  pledge  to  her  people. 

There  is  a  loneliness  that  only  a  bereaved  mother  can  know.  There 
is  a  unique  loneliness  that  only  a  bereaved  woman  Prime  Minister  can 
know.  That  Prime  Minister  was  my  mother. 

She  called  to  me  in  her  loneliness.  I  went  to  her  side.  At  her 
instance,  I  left  my  love  for  flying.  At  her  instance  I  sacrificed  my 
family  life.  At  her  instance,  I  joined  her  as  a  political  aide.  From  her  I 
learnt  my  first  political  lessons.  It  was  she  who  urged  me  to  respond 
to  the  insistent  demand  from  the  constituency  and  the  Party  to  take 
my  brother’s  place  as  Member  of  Parliament  for  Amethi.  With  her 
blessings  I  was  made  General  Secretary  of  my  Party.  It  was  her 
sudden  death  that  led  to  my  Party  asking  me  to  accept  the  challenge 
of  stepping  into  her  shoes. 

In  accepting  the  challenge,  I  fulfilled  a  national  duty  and  a  filial 
duty,  the  duty  of  a  son  to  a  mother. 

That  son  stands  before  this  House  today.  My  private  grief  is  my 
own.  My  memories  of  my  mother  belong  to  me. 

Indiraji  was  also  the  Leader  of  this  House.  She  was  the  Prime 
Minister  of  this  country.  I  will  not  stand  idly  while  her  memory  is 
slandered,  her  ideals  transgressed,  her  vision  of  the  India  for  which 
she  lived  and  died  still  to  be  fully  realised.  I  will  not  stand  by  idly 
when  her  tragic  death  is  made  a  political  plaything  by  irresponsible 
politicians  of  low  calibre  and  malicious  intent. 

I  give  them  my  answer  now,  I  am  not  going  to  be  deflected  from 
my  purpose  by  the  campaign  of  whisper  and  malice  that  has  been 
unleashed  against  me,  my  family  and  my  associates. 

If  there  was  one  lesson  I  learnt  from  my  mother  Indiraji,  it  was  to 
press  on  regardless.  Ekla  chalo  re,  she  used  to  say. 

Chargesheets  have  been  filed  against  the  conspirators.  The 
objective  of  the  conspiracy  was  clearly  a  ‘Khalistan’.  The  means  to  be 
employed  :  the  assassination  of  the  Prime  Minister,  to  create  chaos, 
confusion  and  anarchy. 

From  the  start  of  terrorism  in  Punjab,  the  purpose  of  the  killings 
has  been  to  fire  a  communal  reaction.  For  the  maximum  reaction, 
they  chose  to  kill  the  Prime  Minister.  To  the  conspirators,  it  did  not 
matter  that  thousands  might  be  killed,  thousands  of  innocent 
Sikhs,thousands  of  innocent  Hindus,  thousands  of  other  communi¬ 
ties,  nor  that  their  aim  could  only  be  achieved  by  drowning  the 
country  in  rivers  of  blood.  The  conspirators’  intent  was  to  promote 
communal  fratricide,  the  conspirators’  intent  was  to  climb  to  their 
objective  on  mounting  corpses  of  innocent  men,  women  and 
children.  Through  a  holocaust,  they  wanted  the  country  to  break  so 
that  on  one  of  its  pieces  they  could  establish  their  fascist,  fun- 
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damentalist  rule.  It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  Indiraji  was  gunned 
down  in  cold  blood.  It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  an  orgy  of 
violence  was  unleashed  against  our  Sikh  brethren  in  Delhi,  Kanpur 
and  elsewhere. 

I  had  just  taken  over  as  Prime  Minister.  For  me  there  was  no  time 
for  mourning,  only  time  for  action.  I  threw  myself  into  restoring 
confidence,  restoring  security,  restoring  friendship  and  brotherhood 
between  communities  that  have  lived  together  for  centuries. 

The  terrible  bloodbath  of  November  1984  was  a  carnage  which 
will  rest  for  ever  on  the  conscience  of  all  decent  Indians.  It  happened 
in  the  cusp  of  a  traumatic  transition.  That  is  not  an  extenuating 
circumstance.  We  cannot  forgive  ourselves.  It  should  never  have 
happened.  But  let  me  say  in  all  humility,  we  have  prevented  any 
recurrence  of  mass  killings  of  Sikhs  in  the  capital  or  elsewhere. 
Repeatedly  agents  provocateurs  have  sought  to  provoke  horrors  to 
fulfil  their  nefarious  purposes.  Repeatedly,  we  have  thwarted  them. 
I  am  pledged  to  a  life  of  honour  for  every  Sikh  in  India.  I  would  not 
be  my  mother’s  son  if  I  were  not. 

Within  a  fortnight  of  assuming  office  in  1984,  I  decided  to  go  to 
the  polls  to  let  the  people  determine  which  party  they  wanted,  whom 
they  wanted.  That  decision  was  a  reflection  of  my  commitment  to 
democracy,  another  lesson  that  I  had  learnt  from  my  mother. 

There  were  those  who  counselled  postponement  of  the  polls  as  the 
nation  was  in  the  throes  of  a  terrible  trauma.  I  did  not  listen  because 
I  put  my  trust  in  the  people.  Indiraji  taught  me  to  trust  our  people. 

The  results  of  that  election  are  reflected  in  the  composition  of  this 
House.  Because  the  people  apprehended  that  the  country  might  not 
hold  together,  the  people  held  together. 

Our  mandate  was  clear.  Our  first  task  was  to  ensure  the  unity  and 
integrity  of  the  country.  It  was  to  assure  the  independence  of  the 
country.  It  was  to  reinforce  our  secularism  and  our  democracy. 

Over  these  four  years,  our  endeavours  have  been  attended  with 
remarkable  success.  There  was  an  agitation  in  Assam  which  was 
started  when  the  Janata  Government  was  crumbling  to  its  conclu¬ 
sion.  It  has  been  brought  to  an  end  by  us  through  an  agreement. 
The  erstwhile  agitators  are  today  full-fledged  democrats  entrusted 
by  the  people  with  responsibility  for  tending  to  that  State,  i' 

In  Mizoram,  an  insurgency  of  20  years’  standing  has  been  brought 
to  an  end,  again  by  agreement.  The  former  insurgents,  whether  in 
office  or  out  of  office,  are  pledged  to  the  unity  of  the  country  and 
unwavering  adherence  to  dembcracy. 

In  Tripura,  within  months  of  assuming  office,  the  Congress 
Government  in  the  State  and  at  the  Centre  negotiated  an  agreement 
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ending  years  of  violence  and  opening  the  way  to  the  resolution  of 
differences  j>eacefully  and  democratically. 

In  Nagaland  and  Manipur,  residuary  insurgencies  are  edging  to  a 
conclusion. 

In  the  Darjeeling  hills,  an  ethnic  agitation  rocked  the  State  as  the 
political  parties  geared  up  for  the  polls.  It  would  have  been  the 
easiest  thing  to  have  taken  a  populist  view  and  gone  the  populist  way 
of  stoking  majority  sentiment  against  an  ethnic  minority.  But  that  is 
not  the  way  that  Gandhiji  taught  us  or  Panditji  taught  us  or  Indiraji 
taught  us.  With  only  months  to  go  before  the  West  Bengal  Assembly 
election,  I  affirmed  that  the  agitation  was  not  anti-national.  I  insisted 
that  the  Darjeeling  Gorkhas  had  real  problems  requiring  real 
solutions.  The  Congress  may  have  lost  the  election,  but  we  won  the 
people  of  Darjeeling  for  West  Bengal  and  for  the  country.  What 
would  have  become  a  very  serious  insurgency  was  avoided.  The 
Congress  way,  as  always  with  the  Congress,  as  always  with  Indiraji,  is 
the  country  before  Party,  the  people’s  interests  before  our  own. 

Even  in  Punjab,  there  has  been  substantial  progress.  We  have 
moved  towards  restoring  peace  and  tranquillity.  Last  year,  there  was 
no  terrorist  killing  reported  from  nearly  half  the  police  stations  of 
Punjab.  Operation  Black  Thunder  established  for  all  to  see  the 
sacrilege  that  was  perpetrated  by  the  terrorists  at  the  holiest  of  holy 
shrines.  Since  then,  all  Gurudwaras  have  been  cleared  of  murderers  and 
criminals.  The  murderers  and  criminals  who  were  polluting  the 
precincts  and  abusing  their  sanctity  are  no  more  allowed  in.  The 
granthis  and  sewadars  no  longer  work  under  the  shadow  of 
terrorists’rifles.  Once  again,  the  scriptures  are  being  recited  for 
spiritual  salvation  and  not  as  tools  of  political  propaganda. 

The  terrorists  have  been  exposed.  Little  sympathy  for  the 
terrorists  remains.  Only  small  sections  of  the  people  still  support 
them.  Their  general  support  has  virtually  dried  up.  There  are, 
perhaps,  only  one  or  two  small  terrorist  groups  with  a  vestige  of 
ideological  motivation.  The  rest  are  indistinguishable  from  common 
criminals,  smugglers,  drug  traffickers,  gun  runners. 

The  people  of  Punjab — Sikhs,  Hindus,  Muslims  and  of  all  other 
communities — have  stood  rock-like  together  with  the  country.  The 
fundamentalists  have  not  been  able  to  break  their  communal  amity. 
The  secessionists  have  not  been  able  to  suborn  their  national  loyalty. 
The  terrorists  have  not  been  able  to  terrorise  them.  The  people  of 
Punjab  have  prevailed.  Once  more,  as  so  often  before,  the  people  of 
Punjab  have  saved  the  country. 

But  violence  continues.  There  are  two  reasons,  basic  and  fun¬ 
damental. 
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One  is  the  succour  and  support  which  the  Punjab  terrorists  have 
been  receiving  from  across  the  border  and  from  abroad.  We  have 
taken  a  range  of  action  against  this.  We  are  hopeful  that  the 
changeover  in  Pakistan  from  military  rule  to  democratic  rule  will 
lead  to  the  complete  cessation  of  all  support  to  terrorists  from  across 
the  border.  Some  signs  are  visible  and  we  are  hopeful  that  this  will  be 
fully  realised. 

The  second  basic  reason  for  our  not  overcoming  in  Punjab  has 
been  our  inability  as  a  country  to  present  a  unified  front  against 
terrorism. 

The  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  people.  The  people  of  the  country, 
more  especially  the  people  of  Punjab,  have  stood  firm  against  the 
vilest  of  terrorism.  They  have  refused  to  be  shaken  from  centuries  of 
communal  amity.  They  have  refused  to  betray  their  country.  They 
have  refused  to  be  untrue  to  the  message  of  their  Gurus. 

The  fault  lies  with  some  political  parties.  There  are  some  parties, 
steadfast  in  their  struggle  against  communalism,  terrorism  and 
secession.  We  welcome  their  support,  we  honour  their  courage,  we 
honour  their  strength  of  conviction.  Terrorists  may  be  a  miniscule 
minority  but  they  draw  comfort  from  what  some  politicians  and 
some  political  parties  say  and  do.  They  also  draw  comfort  from  those 
who  stay  silent,  those  who  do  not  denounce  the  dangerous 
pronouncements  and  nefarious  actions  of  others. 

During  the  debate  on  the  President’s  address,  the  Opposition 
disowned  the  views  of  a  Member  as  expressed  in  a  pamphlet,  in 
whose  publication  he  had  connived.  Yet,  he  continues  to  be  their 
honoured  and  much-vaunted  colleague.  I  do  not  understand  and  I 
cannot  understand  how  they  can  disown  him  when  he  is  not  in 
Parliament  and  then  applaud  him  when  he  speaks.  He  has  not 
withdrawn  from  his  position  of  support  to  the  Anandpur  Sahib 
Resolution.  He  has  affirmed  on  the  floor  of  Parliament  that  he  still 
supports  the  Resolution.  He  is  able  to  be  a  Member  of  Parliament 
only  because  one  Opposition  party  inducted  him  and  elected  him. 
What  does  that  party  say  now?  Are  they  ready  now  at  least  to 
withdraw  from  him  their  benevolent  patronage? 

Double  standards  led  to  his  election.  He  is  widely  known  to  have 
participated  in  a  United  States  television  programme  sponsored  by  a 
third  country  to  preach  hatred,  and  disaffection  against  the  unity  of 
India.  He  did  not  have  a  word  to  speak  against  terrorism  even  on 
that  programme.  Can  his  Party  not  find  anyone  more  worthy  to 
festoon  with  their  ticket?  Or  is  this  what  to  expect  of  a  Party  whose 
two  representatives  visited  a  neighbouring  country  in  so  critical  a 
time  as  March  1984,  and  there  lavished  praise  on  the  hospitality  of  a 
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military  dictator  but  did  not  utter  a  word  against  the  support  of  their 
hosts  to  terrorists,  secessionists  and  traitors? 

And  what  of  the  other  Members  of  the  Opposition?  Are  they 
prepared  now  at  least  to  denounce  the  Member,  dissociate  them¬ 
selves  from  his  Party,  keep  aloof  from  his  Front?  Are  they  prepared 
now  at  least  to  tell  the  country  where  they  stand?  Do  they  stand  with 
this  one  man  and  the  Anandpur  Sahib  Resolution  or  do  they  stand 
with  the  people  of  this  country? 

Secularism  is  the  key  to  the  strength  of  India.  The  protagonists  of 
‘Khalistan’  will  be  broken  only  on  the  rock  of  secularism.  The  only 
hope  of  the  secessionists  is  to  suborn  our  innate  secularism,  to 
suborn  the  innate  secularism  of  our  people.  They  hope  to  divide 
community  from  community  by  terror.  They  want  to  fan  the  flames  of 
communal  hatred  so  that  India  is  destroyed  in  a  communal 
conflagration  from  the  ashes  of  which  their  ‘Khalistan’  will  emerge. 
They  are  out  to  destroy  centuries  of  the  closest  bonds  between 
Hindus  and  Sikhs.  They  are  out  to  smash  to  smithereens  our 
composite  Punjab.  They  want  to  smash  the  Punjab  that  is  equally  a 
home  for  the  Sikhs  and  the  Muslims  and  the  Hindus  and  the 
Christians  and  many  others.  They  tried  to  convert  the  shrines  into 
fortresses.  They  failed.  They  tried  to  convert  the  canons  of  Sikhism 
into  the  cannons  of  war.  They  failed.  The  people  of  Punjab  and  the 
people  of  this  country  refused  to  let  Hindu  fight  Sikh  and  Sikh  fight 
Hindu.  The  people  of  Punjab  and  the  people  of  this  country 
remembered  the  tolerance  and  compassion  that  has  been  preached 
by  all  the  Gurus.  They  remembered  our  composite  culture,  which  is 
our  greatness.  They  remembered  our  secularism  which  is  inborn  in 
every  Indian. 

I  put  the  insistent  question,  therefore,  and  there  is  no  escaping  the 
question.  I  ask  it  again  of  every  Member  of  this  House.  Are  you  with 
those  who  stand  with  the  core  of  the  Anandpur  Sahib  Resolutions? 

Several  Hon.  Members:  No. 

Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi:  Are  you  with  those  who  stand  for  communal- 
ism? 

Several  Hon.  Members:  No 

Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi:  Or,  are  you  ready  to  stand  and  fight  against 
communalism,  for  secularism? 

Several  Hon.  Members:  Yes 

Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi:  And  you  must  remember  a  recent  judgement, 
a  very  important  judgement,  of  the  Bombay  High  Court,  which  has 
unseated  a  Member  for  using  a  communal  slogan  in  his  election.  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  mention  who  the  lawyer  fighting  for  communal- 
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ism  against  secularism  was.  It  could  only  have  been  one  Member  of 
Parliament  who  could  take  up  such  a  case.  The  question  that  we  have 
to  ask  that  Member  is:  Are  you  with  the  people  of  India?  Are  you 
with  the  heritage  of  India  and  the  glory  of  India?  Or,  are  you  out  to 
suborn  that  and  to  destroy  us?  And  the  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
all  the  Opposition  parties  is:  Are  you  with  that  Member  supporting 
these  values  or  are  you  going  to  stand  up  and  stand  for  the  unity  and 
integrity  and  glory  of  India? 

I  have  a  plea  to  the  Opposition.  I  say  to  the  Opposition:  Purge 
your  ranks  of  these  vile  bodies  and  join  the  vast  majority  of  our 
people  in  the  struggle  against  communalism  and  against  terrorism. 

We  will  bring  the  terrorists  to  their  knees.  But  if  the  Opposition 
prefers  to  consort  with  people  of  this  ilk,  so  be  it.  We  shall  carry  on 
the  struggle  ourselves,  singlehandedly  with  firm  determination. 

May  I  add  that  this  was  another  lesson  that  I  was  taught  by  my 
mother,  Indiraji. 

The  SIT  has  completed  its  work.  The  chargesheets  have  been 
filed.  The  law  will  take  its  own  course.  But  the  designs  of  the 
conspirators  against  the  people  of  this  country  will  not  be  terminated 
in  the  courts  of  law.  That  battle  has  to  be  fought  in  the  political 
arena.  We  have  supporters  in  different  sections  of  the  House.  We 
must  all  close  ranks.  Those  who  prefer  the  company  of  conspirators 
and  the  friends  of  conspirators  are  welcome  to  stay  away.  They  will 
stand  exposed  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  For  the  rest  of  us,  the  path  is 
clear.  We  shall  relentlessly  press  on  with  the  struggle  against 
violence.  We  shall  consolidate  the  support  of  the  people  of  Punjab. 
We  shall  entrust  them  with  power  and  responsibility,  commencing 
with  the  Panchayat  elections.  We  will  talk  to  those  who  eschew 
violence  and  respect  our  Constitution.  We  shall  return  tranquillity  to 
Punjab. 

Were  not  those  who  are  shouting  the  loudest  today,  amongst  the 
frontline  of  Indiraji’s  detractors?  Today  they  are  shedding  crocodile 
tears.  What  love  did  they  have  for  Indiraji?  Was  it  not  they  who 
poured  calumny  over  her?  Was  it  not  they  who  hounded  her  day  in 
and  day  out?  Was  it  not  they  who  trampled  democracy  underfeet 
when  they  debarred  her  from  sitting  in  Parliament  after  the  people 
of  Chikmagalur  had  voted  her  in? 

Those  responsible  for  resorting  to  devious  means  to  eliminate  her 
from  the  country’s  public  life  are  today  posing  as  her  champions  and 
as  her  defenders,  now  that  she  has  been  physically  eliminated  from 
our  midst.  This  House  is  not  misled  by  such  posturing,  nor  is  the 
country. 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  felt  Indiraji’s 
presence  beside  me  as  I  have  been  speaking  today  and  during  these 
past  traumatic  days.  I  have  felt  her  benediction  in  the  actions  that  we 
have  taken  to  keep  the  country  strong  and  united.  That  is  my 
comfort,  that  is  my  reward. 


A  Model  University 


F iRST  OF  ALL  I  wish  to  offer  you  my  best  wishes  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Ambedkar  Jay  anti.  It  is  also  Rama  Navami  today.  My  greetings 
to  you  for  this  auspicious  occasion  also.  I  also  greet  our  Muslim 
sisters  and  brothers  who  are  observing  the  holy  month  of  Ramazan. 
Today  is  thus  a  trebly  auspicious  day. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  this  University  today. 

In  remembering  Dr.  Ambedkar  today,  we  are  in  a  way  being 
reminded  of  the  mission  for  the  full  integration  of  the  Scheduled 
Castes  in  our  society.  Dr.  Ambedkar’s  centenary  will  be  celebrated 
two  years  from  now.  I  wish  the  work  starting  today  is  completed  in 
these  two  years  and  we  have  the  pleasure  of  the  inauguration  of  this 
University  on  the  Centenary  Day,  14  April  1991. 

Just  now,  I  was  shown  a  map  showing  how  the  campus  will  be  laid 
out.  As  Mr.  Narain  Dutt  said  just  now,  when  we  are  launching  on 
such  a  big  project,  we  should  see  that  the  best  architects  work  on  the 
construction  of  this  University.  I  hope  the  U.P.  Government  will 
seek  out  the  country’s  best  architects  and  put  them  on  the  job. 

We  should  remember  that  while  this  University  is  being  built  in 
U.P.,  at  Lucknow,  it  will  serve  not  just  this  State  but  the  whole 
country  and  its  Harijans  and  Scheduled  Castes.  Every  corner  of  the 
country  should  receive  a  new  enlightenment  from  this  University.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  have  it  built  par  excellence. 

The  construction  should  be  of  the  very  best.  For  this  you  will  have 
to  devote  your  personal  attention  and  entrust  the  responsibility  to 
some  organisation  which  builds  it  well  and  strong.  I  have  seen  many 
buildings  coming  up  in  my  own  constituency  and  I  do  not  want  to 
dwell  too  much  on  them  here.  Let  not  this  one  come  up  like  some  of 
them  by  mistake.  You  should  put  some  strong  organisation  on  this 
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job  and  I  know  there  are  several  such  even  in  U.P.  They  have  put  up 
excellent  buildings  even  in  foreign  countries.  There  is  no  dearth  of 
such  organisations.  You  have  only  to  make  use  of  one  of  them  and 
ensure  that  the  most  excellent  University  is  raised  here  in  two  years 
time,  one  which  shall  be  a  model  for  the  whole  of  U.P.  and  for  the 
whole  country,  even  for  the  whole  world,  for  the  depressed  classes 
and  the  weaker  sections. 

Thinking  of  this  University  today,  we  are  reminded  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi  because  if  there  was  anyone  who  fought  for  the  weak  in 
India,  the  first  one  to  raise  his  voice  for  the  Scheduled  Castes,  that 
was  Gandhiji.  There  were  social  workers  before  him  but  not  any 
people  who  raised  this  matter  in  the  political  arena  as  he  did. 

Gandhiji  started  with  the  presumption  that  as  long  as  the  Harijans 
did  not  join  the  freedom  struggle,  the  movement  could  not  be 
strong.  Gandhiji  brought  Harijans  to  the  forefront  in  his  Ashram.  It 
was  Gandhiji  who  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Yervada  Pact,  secured 
reservations  for  Harijans  about  10-12  years  before  the  advent  of 
Independence.  After  the  elections,  Gandhiji  helped  the  Harijans  in 
every  way  to  come  forward. 

Then,  after  the  advent  of  Independence,  Pandit  Nehru  continued 
the  same  mission  with  great  fervour.  Panditji  entrusted  Dr.  Ambed- 
kar  with  responsibility  for  framing  our  Constitution.  Dr.  Ambedkar 
saw  to  it  that  reservations  were  provided  for  in  our  legislatures,  in 
official  appointments  and  in  educational  institutions.  Indiraji  put  in 
a  great  effort  for  the  advancement  of  the  Scheduled  Castes.  She 
formulated  a  20-Point  Programme  in  which  you  will  find  several 
points  devoted  only  to  the  welfare  of  the  Harijans,  the  Scheduled 
Castes.  There  were  some  that  rendered  direct  help.  There  were 
several  others  which  really  helped  the  Harijans.  It  was  Indiraji’s 
wide-ranging  programme  which  helped  the  Scheduled  Castes  a  lot. 
She  then  developed  the  Special  Component  Plan  to  help  the 
Harijans.  Their  problems  were  looked  into  so  vigorously  for  the  first 
time,  and  commensurate  help  was  provided  to  them. 

It  was  only  when  Indiraji  was  voted  into  power  by  the  country,  that 
the  reservations  were  renewed  for  another  10  years.  You  will  recall 
that  it  was  perhaps  the  first  bill  put  before  the  Lok  Sabha  in  January 
1980  which  renewed  the  reservations.  But  for  Indiraji,  the  reserva¬ 
tions  would  have  expired. 

Again,  in  1984,  when  our  government  took  office,  I  examined  the 
deficiencies  in  some  depth.  When  I  started  touring,  I  went  into  the 
huts  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  into  the  huts  of  Harijans.  I  looked 
into  their  problems.  Many  things  came  to  my  notice.  First  of  all,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  schemes  we  had  started  were  not  working 
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fully  well.  Take  reservations.  7  hese  were  there  but  with  many  snags. 
They  had  not  been  implemented.  Reserved  places  were  vacant. 
Similarly,  where  a  Harijan  boy  or  girl  managed  to  get  selected  for  a 
job  outside  the  reservation  process  it  was  deducted  from  the 
reserved  quota.  This  should  not  happen.  There  were  many  other 
deficiencies  in  the  reservation  package.  Some  continue  even  today. 
That  is  why  I  am  speaking  about  it.  Reservation  jobs  which  remain 
vacant  are  dereserved  after  some  time  and  added  to  the  general 
quota.  This  is  also  wrong.  We  are  now  attending  to  all  these  matters. 

About  two  years  ago,  I  called  the  Scheduled  Caste  MPs  and  talked 
to  them.  I  sat  with  them  for  a  whole  day  and  all  these  matters  came 
up.  We  have  acted  on  them  and  we  are  almost  ready  to  change  all 
this  and  set  things  right.  We  hope  that  in  the  coming  weeks  and 
months  we  will  rectify  these  matters  and  put  them  before  you. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  the  Scheduled  Castes-Scheduled 
Tribes  Commission.  The  Janata  Government  had  set  up  a  Commis¬ 
sion  above  the  Commissioner.  In  effect,  this  weakened  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  while  no  power  was  given  to  the  Commission.  There  was 
weakness  at  both  levels.  A  working  institution  was  weakened  and  the 
new  one  was  given  no  power.  The  result  was  that  both  were  weak 
and  unable  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  Harijans  and  Adivasis. 

Last  year  we  looked  into  the  matter  carefully  and  enhanced  the 
powers  of  both.  We  have  also  created  a  special  post  in  the  Cabinet 
Secretariat  to  remove  any  exploitation  that  might  be  seen  anywhere. 
We  have  also  put  one  person  at  the  Secretary  level  to  investigate  and 
punish  anyone  who  is  allowing  any  exploitation  or  repression  in  his 
department.  We  will  not  go  to  any  lower  level  to  fix  responsibility  for 
wrong-doing  by  any  underling.  We  will  hold  the  Head  of  Depart¬ 
ment  responsible  and  will  punish  him.  We  have  done  many  such 
things. 

The  gravest  situation  which  appeared  to  me  in  our  Education 
Policy  is  that  if  exploitation  is  to  be  ended,  we  have  to  make  the 
Scheduled  Castes  and  the  Scheduled  Tribes  self-supporting,  self- 
reliant.  This  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  without  education.  Whatever 
help  we  give  in  other  ways  will  be  helping  one  generation  only. 

But  to  make  the  next  generation  self-reliant,  education  is  the  only 
means.  I  hat  is  why  we  have  brought  out  the  New  Education 
Policy — and  in  it  we  have  emphasized  the  Navodaya  Vidyalayas. 
Because  we  found  that  the  rich  people  could  afford  to  send  their 
children  to  the  good  schools.  The  poor  sent  their  children  to  the 
government  schools  where  teaching  was  perfunctory.  The  result  was 
that  in  big  examinations,  in  competitive  examinations  for  the  civil 
services,  the  private  schools  fared  better,  the  government  school 
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students  faced  great  difficulties.  To  remove  such  difficulties,  we 
started  the  Navodaya  school  system.  The  Navodaya  Vidyalayas  have 
the  hostel  system.  We  have  seen  that  the  children  of  the  poorest 
people  are  coming  to  the  Navodaya  Vidyalayas.  We  have  observed 
that  when  Harijan  children  get  good  education,  they  are  second  to 
none.  They  stand  at  the  top.  So  it  is  only  a  matter  of  providing 
proper  education.  The  lack  is  not  in  the  children. 

Similarly,  we  hope  that  when  this  University  comes  up  it  will  have 
hostels  in  which  no  child  from  the  weaker  sections  will  have  any 
difficulty.  But  even  more  necessary  is  for  this  University  to  function 
like  a  model,  an  exemplar  for  all  the  country’s  universities  just  as  the 
Navodaya  Vidyalayas  are  doing  for  schools. 

You  will  have  to  ensure,  Mr.  Narain  Dutt,  that  the  subjects  taught 
here  are  those  which  will  be  useful  tomorrow.  There  should  be 
Bio-Technology,  Engineering  and  other  technical  subjects.  Because 
we  know  that,  given  the  opportunity,  the  weakest  children  can  rise  to 
the  top;  and  this  University  should  provide  that  kind  of  opportunity. 

Another  weak  point  which  I  have  noticed  is  our  Panchayati  Raj 
set-up.  Think  for  yourselves.  When  parliamentary  elections  are 
held,  many  Scheduled  Caste  MPs  are  elected.  Harijans  get  elected  to 
the  Vidhan  Sabhas.  But  when  elections  are  held  for  the  Gram  Sabha, 
the  Block  Samiti  or  the  Zila  Parishad,  how  many  Harijans  get  in? 
How  many  are  elected  to  these  bodies?  Just  think,  how  many  become 
chairmen?  Count  and  you  see  the  weakness.  There  is  hardly  any 
representation.  This  has  to  be  set  right  today  because  as  long  as  we 
do  not  rectify  the  situation  at  this  level,  no  amount  of  noise  at  the 
higher  levels  will  be  of  any  use. 

It  is  therefore  imperative,  while  strengthening  the  Panchayati  Raj 
institutions,  to  see  how  the  Harijans  and  the  Adivasis  in  these 
institutions  can  be  made  more  powerful.  If  reservation  is  the  only 
way,  reservations  will  be  provided.  There  is  no  resiling  from  that. 

In  U.P.,  the  Congress  has  helped  a  lot  in  bringing  the  Harijans 
forward.  Even  so,  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  Even  today, 
three-fourths  of  the  people  below  the  poverty-line  in  U.P.  are 
Harijans.  Very  few  Harijans  are  educated.  And  the  women  among 
the  Harijans — they  are  well  nigh  equal  to  zero.  Nothing  has  been 
done  for  them.  This  was  so  in  other  states  also,  including 
Maharashtra.  But  in  the  last  5-7  years  we  initiated  programmes  in 
Maharashtra — the  Congress  Government  initiated  them.  Seven 
years  ago — I  do  not  remember  the  exact  statistics —  but  perhaps 
only  two  per  cent  Harijans  had  passed  the  high  school.  Today  nearly 
50  per  cent  Harijans  in  Maharashtra  have  passed  high  school.  Such  a 
big  difference  has  been  made  in  seven  years. 
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It  can  be  done.  I  am  confident  that  the  U.P.  Government  will  also 
put  in  a  similar  effort  and  in  the  next  five  years  at  least  50  per  cent 
Harijans  should  be  put  through  High  school — and  hopefully  25  per 
cent  will  be  women.  The  women  should  not  lag  behind  in  this.  Much 
work  lies  ahead. 

The  Congress  always  has  two  things  in  view.  As  long  as  we  do  not 
remove  both  poverty  and  unemployment,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
make  India  self-reliant  in  the  real  sense.  India  will  not  realise  its  full 
potential.  India  today  needs  to  be  self-reliant  and  make  a  place  for 
itself  in  the  world. 

A  new  configuration  is  emerging  in  the  world.  Relations  are 
changing.  Groupings  are  changing.  It  is  necessary  for  India  to  be 
strong  today.  For  that  we  will  strain  every  nerve  to  banish  poverty 
and  unemployment. 

In  the  effort  to  eliminate  poverty  and  unemployment  our 
attention  should  be  focussed  on  the  weaker  sections.  Our  attention  is 
all  the  time  focussed  on  the  Harijans,  the  Adivasis,  the  Minorities 
and  the  Backward  Classes  because  they  are  our  weak  sections  and  we 
have  done  a  lot  for  these  categories.  In  the  20-Point  Programme 
which  we  put  forward  about  two  years  ago,  we  laid  great  stress  on 
these  weaker  sections  and  today  we  are  going  to  start  the  Jawahar 
Rozgar  Yojana  which  will  further  combat  unemployment.  We  hope 
that  this  Yojana  will  substantially  end  unemployment  in  the  whole 
country.  Special  attention  will  be  given  in  U.P.  to  the  programme  for 
the  removal  of  poverty.  We  hope  this  programme  will  start  a  new 
wave  in  U.P.  which  will  begin  the  banishment  of  unemployment. 

But  the  weakest  of  the  weak  are  women.  Among  Harijans  the 
weakest  are  the  Harijan  women.  Similarly  among  the  Adivasis  and 
the  Backward  Classes,  women,  therefore,  need  special  attention. 

In  the  National  Perspective  Plan,  we  have  promised  at  least  30  per 
cent  reservation  for  women.  The  Plan  envisages  more  power  for 
women.  Under  the  Plan  we  hope  to  be  able  to  have  special  extension 
programmes  for  women  which  will  acquaint  them  with  government 
programmes  from  which  they  can  benefit. 

Recently,  we  have  made  a  lot  of  progress  with  the  TRYSEM 
programme.  The  funds  for  it  have  been  greatly  enhanced.  We  hope 
this  will  also  benefit  the  women... 

Let  us  hope  that  in  this  University  also,  the  U.P.  Government  will 
make  substantial  reservations  for  women.  A  beginning  must  be 
made  with  30  per  cent,  to  be  enhanced  later  on. 

However,  all  these  programmes  postulate  a  strong  country,  peace 
in  the  nation.  India  has  for  a  long  time  suffered  from  one 
weakness — that  is  communalism;  whoever  gives  sustenance  to  the 
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forces  of  communalism  weakens  India.  If  we  are  to  accelerate  our 
programmes  for  the  removal  of  poverty  and  unemployment,  we 
have  to  ensure  that  communal  forces  do  not  gather  strength. 
Sometimes  they  unite  with  the  sole  objective  of  undermining  the 
unity  of  India  and  breaking  it  up.  This  we  have  to  combat. 

We  will  never  let  India  be  divided.  We  will  see  that  these  forces  are 
fought  in  every  way,  whether  the  opposition  comes  along  with  us  or 
does  not  come  along  with  us.  We  are  prepared  to  fight  alone.  We  are 
prepared  to  confront  them.  Whenever  such  an  occasion  has  come, 
the  Congress  has  stood  firm  and  exerted  itself  fully.  The  Congress 
has  never  backed  out  of  such  a  struggle,  whatever  the  sacrifices 
needed.  We  have  never  retreated  and  today  also  we  are  not  going  to 
retreat. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  strengthened  India  a  great  deal.  For  the 
first  time  we  have  faced  a  drought  like  the  drought  of  1987.  Even 
after  facing  such  a  drought,  India  did  not  suffer  a  setback;  India  has 
become  stronger;  it  has  progressed  rapidly. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  worked  for  peace  throughout  the 
country,  with  China,  with  Pakistan.  In  Sri  Lanka,  our  army  has 
shown  that  people  from  other  parts  of  the  world  cannot  interfere. 
The  Indian  Peace-Keeping  Force  has  maintained  the  unity  and 
integrity  of  Sri  Lanka.  In  the  Maldives,  our  armed  forces  have  shown 
how  we  are  able  to  help  our  friends  in  their  hour  of  crisis.  India’s 
armed  forces  have  been  strengthened  in  these  years.  India  has 
become  stronger.  India  now  has  a  place  in  the  world  which  it  never 
had  before. 

We  have  been  able  to  achieve  all  this  because  of  the  great  work 
done  before  by  Panditji  and  Indiraji.  Our  stature  is  such  because  we 
take  inspiration  from  them.  But  more  challenges  are  in  the  offing 
because  we  want  to  raise  India  to  much  greater  heights.  Before  our 
enslavement,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  used  to  turn  towards 
India — for  our  knowledge,  for  our  wealth,  for  our  science.  India 
stood  on  a  pinnacle.  We  have  to  restore  India  to  a  similar  position,  to 
a  similar  high  level.  We  have  to  make  India  as  great  as  before. 

Every  Indian  has  to  contribute  his  energies  to  this  task.  This  is  all 
the  more  necessary  today  because  the  changing  map  of  the  world 
affords  an  opportunity  to  make  a  place  for  India.  If  this  opportunity 
is  missed,  there  is  no  knowing  when  another  opportunity  will  arise. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  necessary  to  maintain  our  strength  today,  to 
devote  all  our  energies  to  making  India  great.  In  this  endeavour,  we 
seek  your  help,  your  co-operation  and  your  strength.  We  are 
confident  that  with  your  strength,  we  will  be  able  to  raise  India  to  the 
greatest  heights.  We  will  be  able  to  make  India  great. 


Secular  India  Alone  can  Survive 


A  SECULAR  INDIA  alonc  is  an  India  that  can  survive.  Perhaps  an 
India  that  is  not  secular  does  not  deserve  to  survive.  India  and 
secularism  must  remain  synonymous  to  assure  the  glory  of  our 
civilisation  and  the  future  of  our  country. 

In  every  village  of  India,  in  every  basti  and  in  every  mohalla,  there 
are  people  of  different  faiths,  of  different  languages,  of  different 
cultures  who  live  together  as  neighbours.  Secularism  is  a  condition 
of  our  existence.  It  is  the  essence  of  our  tradition.  Secularism  and 
our  nationhood  are  inseparable. 

We  are  a  multi-religious  society,  we  are  a  multi-lingual  society,  we 
are  a  multi-cultural  society,  but  we  are  not  a  multi-national  society. 
We  are  one  people,  we  are  one  nation,  we  are  one  country  and  we 
have  one  common  citizenship. 

Most  civilisations  posit  nationhood  and  diversity  as  antithetical. 
The  single  greatest  contribution  of  India  to  world  civilisation  is  to 
demonstrate  that  there  is  nothing  antithetical  between  diversity  and 
nationhood.  Through  5000  years  of  living  experience,  we  have 
demonstrated  to  the  world  that  our  unity  in  diversity  is  a  vibrant 
reality. 

Today’s  world  is  in  desperate  need  of  learning  from  India’s 
experience.  Peace  and  survival  in  the  modern  age  depend  on 
non-violence,  on  tolerance,  on  compassion  and  understanding,  on 
peaceful  co-existence  between  diverse  philosophies  and  diverse  ways 
of  life.  Through  technological  development,  the  world  is  becoming 
smaller  and  is  growing  into  a  global  village.  The  world  is  equally  in 
need  of  unity  and  diversity. 

India’s  secularism  is  a  global  need  because  global  secularism  is 
inseparable  from  human  survival,  it  is  inseparable  from  global 
inter-dependence,  it  is  inseparable  from  global  co-operation. 

The  history  of  humanity  is  blood-splattered  with  the  consequences 
of  narrow-minded  nationalisms  equating  community  with  nation, 
religion  with  nation,  language  with  nation,  ethnicity  with  nation.  To 
escape  history’s  trap  of  turbulence  and  tragedy,  many  countries  and 
regional  groupings  are  now  seeking  to  escape  the  exclusivisms  of 
past.  They  are  reaching  towards  multi-cultural  societies,  where 
diverse  faiths,  languages  and  cultures  can  live  together  in  harmony. 


Intervention  during  a  special  discussion  in  the  Lok  Sabha  on  the  communal  situation, 
3  May  1989 


Paying  homage  at  Rajghat  on  Martyrs  Day,  January  1989 


Being  welcomed  in  Rajasthani  tradition 


Inaugurating  Delhi  Bhutan  tele-link 


With  the  Prime  Minister  of  Malta,  New  Delhi,  January  1989 


With  the  Vietnamese  Prime  Minister,  New  Delhi,  January  1989 


Arriving  at  Rajpath  to  witness  Republic  Day  Parade,  January  1989 


Archbishop  Audoson  calling  on  the  Prime  Minister,  February  1989 


With  Folk  Artistes  calling  at  his  residence 
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equality  and  confidence,  in  the  confidence  that  they  can  conserve 
their  heritage  and  their  culture,  with  the  self-confidence  to  exchange 
ideas  and  experiences,  to  live  together  without  the  cross-fertilisation 
of  ideas  leading  to  cultural  genocide. 

In  this  world-wide  effort,  the  world  is  learning  from  India’s  unity 
in  diversity.  No  other  civilisation  has  as  long  a  record  as  ours  in 
evolving  a  composite  culture.  No  other  country  has  as  long  a  record 
as  ours  of  a  polity  based  on  secularism. 

Notwithstanding  thousands  of  years  of  secularism,  the  forces  of 
communalism  have  not  been  vanquished.  The  history  of  India  is  a 
kind  of  dialectic  between  the  forces  of  secularism,  tolerance  and 
compassion  versus  the  forces  of  communalism,  fundamentalism  and 
fanaticism.  In  the  long  run,  secularism  will  always  triumph.  But  the 
never-ceasing  running  battle  with  the  opposing  forces  of  communal¬ 
ism  continues,  which  we  must  fight. 

It  is  also  important  to  understand  how  India  sees  secularism.  How 
do  we  understand  secularism? 

First  and  foremost,  our  secularism  is  not  anti-religious  or 
irreligious.  We  have  a  deep  and  abiding  appreciation  of  the  rich  vein 
of  spirituality  that  runs  through  our  culture,  that  runs  through  every 
religion  of  India.  It  runs  through  our  history,  it  runs  through  every 
person  who  is  an  Indian.  That  rich  vein  of  spirituality  is  the  source  of 
our  moral  values,  of  our  ideals  and  our  standards,  of  our  goals  and 
of  our  objectives.  We  venerate  this  spiritual  tradition.  We  cherish  its 
moral  values.  We  respect  all  the  different  forms  in  which  this 
spirituality  manifests  itself.  The  cardinal  principle  of  our  secularism 
is  equal  respect  for  all  religions:  sarva  dharma  samabhaava. 

Our  second  great  principle  is  that  we  respect  all  religions  equally. 
No  religious  community  is  singled  out  for  favours  by  the  State,  no 
religious  community  is  subjected  to  any  disability  or  disadvantage  by 
the  State.  The  State  has  no  religion.  The  State  is  above  religion.  For 
the  State,  religion  is  a  private  and  personal  matter  for  the  individual. 
Whatever  religion  an  Indian  professes,  whatever  faith  an  Indian 
propagates,  for  the  State  it  is  a  personal  matter.  The  State  is 
concerned  only  with  full  protection  for  ail,  with  equal  opportunity 
for  all,  with  equitable  benefits  for  all.  For  the  State,  all  Indians  are 
Indians,  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  State. 

The  third  principle,  which  flows  from  the  first  and  second,  is  that 
religion  has  high  value  but  must  remain  in  the  sphere  of  private  and 
personal  life.  It  has  no  role  to  play  in  the  politics  of  the  country. 

Injecting  religion  into  politics  is  the  poisoning  of  our  body  politic. 
Mixing  religion  with  politics  is  against  the  traditions  of  our 
civilisation,  the  canons  of  our  Constitution  and  the  survival  of  our 
State. 
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We  have  not  forgotten,  and  we  will  never  forget  the  terrible 
consequences  to  the  Freedom  Movement  of  the  mixing  of  religion 
with  politics.  From  the  War  of  Independence  that  started  in  1857  to 
1940,  Indians  of  all  communities,  except  communalists,  were 
together  in  the  battle  to  free  India,  to  make  India  independent.  Soon 
after,  the  Lahore  Resolution  was  passed  by  the  Muslim  League. 
Because  of  the  Quit  India  Movement,  the  secular  leaders  of 
all  communities  and  religions  at  that  time  were  mostly  in  jail  or  had 
gone  underground.  It  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  communalists  to 
make  inroads  into  the  mainstream.  Within  less  than  a  decade  of  the 
Lahore  Resolution,  India  was  partitioned. 

We  shall  never  let  another  partition  of  India  happen  again.  We 
shall  never  again  let  the  forces  of  communalism  triumph  over 
secularism. 

A  patriotic  Indian  is  a  secular  Indian.  A  nationalist  Indian  is  a 
secular  Indian.  A  dedicated  Indian  is  a  secular  Indian.  A  disciplined 
Indian  is  a  secular  Indian. 

Through  forty  years  of  Independence  we  have  shown  that  we  are 
one  nation.  We  have  faced  external  aggression  as  a  united  nation. 
We  have  stood  firm  as  one  nation  against  the  internal  forces  of 
fundamentalism  and  fanaticism.  It  is  illustrated  most  dramatically  by 
what  has  happened  in  Punjab.  The  protagonists  of  secession  found 
common  cause  with  religious  fanatics.  Together,  they  roped  in 
terrorists,  murderers,  hired  assassins,  gun-runners,  smugglers  and 
common  criminals,  mixing  politics  with  religion,  mixing  religion 
with  criminality.  Gurudwaras  were  turned  into  criminal  dens  till 
Operation  Black  Thunder,  proving  that  terrorism  was  not  for 
religion,  not  for  religious  purposes  but  for  ulterior  motives.  The 
people  were  disgusted  at  the  defilement  of  the  shrines  and  the 
misuse  of  religion.  They  were  disgusted  with  the  intimidation  of  the 
granthis  and  the  oppression  of  the  sevadars. 

The  people  of  Punjab  have  not  given  in.  The  tolerance  of  our 
people  has  triumphed.  The  brotherhood  of  centuries  has  trium¬ 
phed.  The  innate  secularism  of  our  people  has  triumphed. 

But  the  forces  of  communalism  have  not  accepted  defeat.  They 
are  always  on  the  prowl,  always  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  make 
mischief,  always  trying  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  political  life 
of  the  country,  working  from  behind  the  scenes  or  using  others  as  a 
front.  If  the  secular  forces  stand  together  communalism  cah  be 
contained.  The  danger  arises  when  political  parties,  for  opportunis¬ 
tic  reasons,  lend  the  weight  of  their  support  to  narrow  causes. 

As  a  Government,  our  foremost  duty  is  to  safeguard  secularism. 
We  invite  the  co-operation  of  every  section  of  this  House  to  join  us  in 
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this  great  national  endeavour.  I  welcome  the  suggestion  that  has 
been  made  by  Shri  Indrajit  Gupta.  I  have  already  requested  the 
Home  Minister  to  call  all  the  secular  parties,  all  the  nationalist 
parties  and  to  talk  with  them  and  work  with  them  to  see  how  we  can 
build  a  composite  culture. 

Our  secular  traditions  began  with  the  Vedas  and  the  epics.  The 
concept  of  the  Vasudhaiva  Kutumbakam,  further  developed  by  the 
Buddha  and  Mahavira,  was  the  basis  for  the  development  of  Indian 
civilisation  and  of  our  society.  We  welcomed  Judaism  in  Kerala;  we 
welcomed  St.  Thomas  and  Christianity;  we  welcomed  Zoroastrian¬ 
ism  and  today  we  have  the  largest  Parsi  community  in  the  world;  we 
welcomed  the  great  Sikh  Gurus  from  Guru  Nanak  to  Guru  Gobind 
Singh.  We  synthesized  Islam  and  the  great  Sufi  tradition  of  Amir 
Khusro  and  Kabir  and  Baba  Farid  and  Shah  Abdul  Latif.  Our 
religious  festivals  are  festivals  not  of  one  community  but  of  all 
Indians  and  all  communities.  We  celebrate  them  together. 

Over  the  last  40  years  we  have  augmented  our  capacity  to  tackle 
communalism.  It  is  reflected  in  the  declining  trend  in  communal 
incidents.  It  is  reflected  in  the  containment  in  the  numbers  of 
persons  losing  their  lives  and  suffering  injury  in  communal  clashes. 
But  the  task  has  not  ended.  It  will  not  end  till  there  are  no  more 
communal  incidents,  till  there  is  no  more  loss  of  life  or  limb  or 
property.  Indeed,  even  then,  highest  vigilance  will  be 
required  to  keep  communalism  at  bay.  We  will  have  to  fight 
communalism  till  it  is  defeated  and  ended  and  completely  van¬ 
quished. 

Law  and  order  is  a  State  subject.  The  Centre  can  at  best  consider 
the  national  perspective,  issue  guidelines  and  assist  State  Govern¬ 
ments,  but  the  primary  responsibility  lies  squarely  with  the  State 
Governments.  The  State  Governments  have  been  assisted  time  and 
again  by  the  courts,  and  I  would  specially  like  to  congratulate  the 
Bombay  High  Court  and  Justice  Barucha  for  their  historic  decision. 

We  have  commended  to  the  Chief  Ministers  the  far-reaching 
recommendations  of  the  National  Integration  Council’s  sub-group 
headed  by  Shri  P.N.  Haksar.  There  has  been  some  effect,  although 
the  overall  action  has  not  been  to  our  satisfaction.  The  overall 
communal  situation  has  become  better  than  in  the  past.  But  there  is 
no  room  for  complacency.  The  communal  monster  must  be  laid  low. 

Indiraji  fell  martyr  to  the  bullets  of  communalism.  She  was  the 
author  of  the  15-Point  Programme  which  was  to  be  implemented  by 
all  the  State  Governments.  I  have  chaired  a  number  of  reviews  of 
that  programme  and,  although  we  have  made  much  progress,  I  am 
not  happy  with  the  progress  that  has  been  made.  Much  more  needs 
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to  be  done  and  we  will  be  seeing  to  it  that  the  follow-up  is  up  to  the 
mark.  With  each  session  that  we  have  had,  the  follow-up  has  worked 
better  and  the  results  are  emerging.  The  curve  is  on  the  upswing. 
But  it  is  too  slow.  It  must  be  accelerated.  We  urge  the  protection  of 
the  minorities.  We  must  work  for  multi-religious  police  forces.  We 
must  give  special  assistance  for  the  education  and  economic 
advancement  of  the  minorities. 

The  challenge  to  secularism  is  not  from  one  quarter,  but  from 
fanatics  of  all  faiths,  stirring  trouble  in  various  ways.  There  are  those 
who  ignore  our  composite  culture  and  project  to  their  followers,  a 
distorted  and  motivated  picture  of  India’s  history,  creating  grie¬ 
vances  where  there  are  none,  making  political  capital  out  of 
distressed  religious  sentiments.  It  is  for  the  State  Governments  to  be 
alive  to  such  attempts,  to  set  up  an  intelligence  system  for  advance 
information  about  trouble-makers  and  trouble-spots.  It  is  for  State 
Governments  to  take  preventive  action  and  quick,  corrective 
measures. 

No  State  Government,  Congress  or  non-Congress,  can  claim  an 
unblemished  record.  All  State  Governments,  Congress  and  non- 
Congress,  have  attempted  to  tackle  the  problem.  No  State  Govern¬ 
ment  has  ever  been  refused  the  full  assistance  of  the  Centre  in 
preventing  or  tackling  the  problems  in  a  particular  situation.  This  is 
not  an  issue  between  the  Centre  and  the  State.  It  is  not  an  issue 
between  the  Congress  and  other  parties.  It  is  a  national  issue,  and  it 
is  an  issue  that  demands  a  national  response. 

The  elements  of  a  response,  formulated  through  a  general 
consensus  and  the  consent  of  the  country,  is  what  is  needed.  The 
secular  injunctions  of  the  Constitution  must  be  carried  out  in  good 
faith  and  with  deep  dedication.  Religion  must  not  be  mixed  with 
politics.  No  one  doing  so  can  run  for  elections  today  after  our  recent 
amendments.  But  still  there  are  some  political  parties  who  have  not 
amended  their  constitutions.  These  political  parties  must  amend 
their  constitutions  and  bring  them  into  conformity  with  the  nation’s 
Constitution. 

The  minorities  needing  educational  and  economic  help  must  be 
assisted  to  avail  of  equality  of  opportunity  as  guaranteed  by  the  law. 
Genuine  grievances  must  be  tackled  quickly.  Imaginary  grievances 
must  be  quickly  exposed.  The  machinery  of  law  and  order  must  be 
insulated  from  all  religious  prejudice,  from  all  communal  overtones. 
The  people  of  India  must  be  involved  in  giving  practical  expression 
to  their  innate  secularism. 

This  year  we  are  celebrating  the  birth  centenary  of  Pandit 
Jawaharlal  Nehru.  He  was  one  of  our  greatest  secular  leaders. 
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perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  secular  leaders  of  all  time. 

When  Gandhiji  was  felled  by  religious  fanatics,  the  national 
responsibility  of  carrying  forward  secularism  fell  on  Panditji’s 
shoulders. 

Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  staunched  the  boold-letting  of  Partition, 
reassured  the  minorities,  reformed  the  obsolete  and  oppressive 
mores  of  the  majority  community.  He  gave  Indians  of  all  faiths,  the 
confidence  that  the  State  is  above  all  prejudice,  above  all  discrimina¬ 
tion,  above  all  narrowness.  He  assured  every  Indian  of  honour  and 
opportunity. 

We  would  soon  like  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  National  Integration 
Council  to  discuss  the  issue  of  communalism  and  we  would  like  that 
to  be  followed  up  after  the  Home  Minister  has  his  initial  meetings 
with  leaders  and  members  of  the  Opposition  parties. 

In  a  few  days,  we  will  be  commemorating  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  passing  away  of  Panditji.  There  can  be  no  more  significant 
manner  of  honouring  Panditji’s  memory  than  in  fulfilling  his  ideal, 
in  re-dedicating  ourselves,  in  re-dedicating  India  and  every  Indian,  to 
the  principles  of  secularism  which  Jawaharlal  Nehru  espoused,  and 
the  unflinching  application  of  the  principles  to  the  political  and 
social  life  of  our  country. 


Media  and  its  Role 


I  WOULD  LIKE  to  first  Congratulate  The  Pioneer  newspaper  and  the 
whole  Pioneer  family  on  completing  125  years — the  125  years  that 
have  set  a  very  high  standard  for  journalism.  You  have  displayed 
journalistic  integrity.  You  have  always  had  perceptive  comments  to 
make  on  situations,  on  events  and  most  of  all  you  have  participated 
in  the  task  of  building  our  nation  after  Independence. 

The  Pioneer  started  off  as  a  British  establishment  newspaper  with, 
if  I  may  say  so,  very  one-sided  views,  but  you  very  quickly  changed 
over  to  the  task  of  nation-building  and  have  risen  as  a  nationalist 
newspaper  with  a  stature  which  is  known  throughout  the  country. 
Your  influence  now  extends  well  beyond  U.P.  to  the  other  parts  of 
India.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  you  for  this  and  we  hope  that  you 


Speech  at  a  function  held  to  celebrate  the  125th  year  of  publication  of  The  Pioneer,  New  Delhi, 
7  June  1989 
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will  maintain  these  high  standards  of  objectivity,  integrity  and 
constructive  spirit  in  the  next  125  years. 

A  free  press  is  integral  to  a  democratic  society.  We  cannot  imagine 
a  true  democracy  functioning  with  a  gagged  or  suppressed  press. 
And,  in  India  we  want  a  free  press;  we  want  a  press  that  is  objective, 
that  criticises,  that  is  upfront;  but  we  would  also  like  to  see  the  press 
looking  at  the  serious  issues,  perhaps,  I  evert  go  to  ’the  extent  of 
saying,  looking  at  the  real  issues  that  the  country  is  sometimes 
facing.  Sometimes  we  get  carried  away  and  we  don’t  realise  the 
implications  of  what  is  happening.  Sometimes  the  press  doesn’t 
speak  out  when  it  should  speak  out.  I  will  give  a  small  example. 

For  almost  two  years  we  have  been  preparing  for  the  launch  of  the 
Agni  Missile  from  Orissa.  We  had  an  agitation  going  on  at  the 
launch  site  to  prevent  the  launch  and  the  testing  of  the  Agni  Missile. 
Now,  this  is  an  issue  which  affects  the  basic  security  and  the  self-reliance 
of  our  country.  I  don’t  think  any  paper  picked  it  up  and  presented  it 
for  what  it  really  was.  So,  these  are,  I  feel,  real  issues  which  we  cannot 
avoid.  And,  if  an  agitation  is  going  on  around  an  issue  which  is 
critical  for  our  security,  why  are  people  quiet  about  it?  I  don’t  want 
to  give  more  examples  but  these  are  the  sort  of  things  which  worry 
me.  I  don’t  see  any  differences  in  what  the  press  wants  to  achieve 
and  what  the  Government  wants  to  achieve.  But  perhaps  the  goals 
need  to  be  set  out  a  little  more  clearly  because  I  find  that  in  today’s 
atmosphere  of  media-hype,  should  I  say,  where  anything  seems  to 
go,  we  don’t  look  deep  enough.  I  find  that  there  is  a  very  strong 
thrust  for  economic  development.  This  is  good.  I  myself  have  given 
a  very  positive  thrust  and  we  will  fight  very  hard  to  see  that  India 
develops  faster  and  we  break  the  old  formulae  which  have  kept  us 
locked  to  the  past  and  free  all  the  energies  in  the  country  for 
development.  But,  is  development  the  end  of  the  nation-building 
process  that  we  started  with  the  freedom  struggle  and  which  we 
continued  after  winning  our  Independence  in  1947?  Or,  is  there 
something  deeper  that  we  must  protect,  that  we  must  project? 

I  feel  that  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  that  we  have,  whether  it 
is  the  Government  or  the  press  or,  well,  the  people  of  India,  is  to 
protect  our  heritage,  to  protect  our  culture  and  to  protect  the  values 
which  have  held  our  civilisation  together  for  thousands  of  years. 
This  is  our  strength  as  India.  We  have  seen  India  as  one  India,  as 
Bharatvarsh,  even  as  there  have  been  numerous  kingdoms  in  the 
country.  Even  when  we  were  colonised  we  did  not  lose  this  spirit.  But 
today,  we  are  under  the  threat  of  losing  this  feeling  only  because 
there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  of  materialism,  of  quick  material  gain, 
coming  into  our  society.  And,  I  feel  that  no  matter  how  rapidly  we 
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develop  economically,  if  we  lose  our  roots  we  will  be  worse  off  than 
we  were  when  we  were  colonised,  because  even  when  we  were 
colonised  we  had  our  culture,  we  had  our  Bharatvarsh,  we  were 
Indian.  If  you  are  willing  to  give  that  up  for  economic  development, 
I  think  we  are  going  on  the  wrong  road.  I  don’t  see  enough  debate 
on  such  issues.  I  don’t  see  enough  debate  in  the  papers  on  basic 
structural  issues  which  affect  the  country — the  structure  or  the 
system  that  is  functioning.  Yes,  there  is  criticism  but  there  is  no 
debate. 

I  feel  that  the  newspaper,  and  perhaps  even  more  so,  the  plethora 
of  magazines  that  are  coming  out,  should  address  themselves  to  such 
more  serious  issues,  debate  them  and  provoke  debate  within  the 
nation. 

Internationally,  we  are  heading  for  a  new  era.  The  old  equations 
are  breaking  down.  We  have  been  fighting  to  break  these  equations 
for  the  last  forty-two  years  and  for  the  first  time  we  find  that  we  are 
making  headway.  There  is  a  recognition  that  non-violence  is  the  only 
way  out.  There  is  a  recognition  that  demilitarisation  is  needed  to  keep 
peace,  to  protect  humanity.  There  is  a  recognition  that  there  are  no 
permanent  enemies;  there  are  different  ways  of  doing  things;  there 
are  different  societies;  there  are  different  cultures;  but  there  is  really 
one  truth  and  that  is  different  views  of  looking  at  it. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  change  in  the  globe,  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  India  to  step  out  and  come  out  much  more  boldly  and  strongly 
about  the  ideas  and  ideologies  that  have  been  part  of  our  civilisation 
for  thousands  of  years.  Today,  this  is  perhaps  the  only  way  to  protect 
humanity  from  itself,  from  uncontrolled  scientific  development, 
especially  in  the  fields  of  defence  and  weaponry  .  These  are  the  types 
of  issues  I  would  like  the  press  to  look  at,  raise  and  to  link  them  back 
to  the  process  of  economic  development  in  the  country.  Unless  we 
are  strong  at  home,  we  cannot  be  strong  outside.  To  be  strong  at 
home,  we  need  to  look  at  ourselves  in  much  more  depth.  We  are  still 
dividing  ourselves  on  religion,  on  caste,  on  language,  on  region  and 
sometimes  we  go  into  the  sub-sub  and  sub-categories  of  each  caste, 
each  religion  and  what  not.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  dangerous 
trend  in  the  country  today.  We  see  it  in  some  parts  of  the  country  in 
terms  of  religion;  in  other  parts  it  is  ethnic;  generally,  we  find  that  it 
comes  up  because  of  a  shortsighted  leadership  which  is  not  willing  to 
recognise  another  point  of  view.  Again,  this  is  an  area  which  the 
media  must  fight;  it  is  not  something  that  just  the  Government  can 
fight. 

Communalism  is  perhaps  the  biggest  danger  that  is  afflicting  our 
country  today  and  we  must  rid  the  country  of  this.  We  must  be  seen 
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as  united  in  fighting  this  menace.  I'here  can  be  no  compromise  with 
communalism,  especially  a  compromise  for  political  gains.  Anybody 
who  attempts  to  do  that,  is  selling  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the 
country  for  his  own  personal  gain  and  we  cannot  allow  that  to 
happen. 

We  have  seen  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  movements  have 
come  up,  in  the  North-east  for  example,  where  a  small  ethnic  group 
had  felt  isolated  and  neglected  and  pressurised.  I  have  generally 
found  that  our  society  as  a  whole,  has  not  recognised  this  as 
one  part  of  India,  feeling  that  they  are  unwanted.  We  have  not 
seen  it  in  that  way  and  that  is  why  it  has  been  difficult  for  us  to 
try  and  pull  them  back  into  the  mainstream.  There  is  the  example  of 
the  Gorkha  agitation  in  the  Darjeeling  Hills.  The  whole  nation  was 
standing  up  and  saying  that  this  is  an  anti-national  agitation.  How 
can  an  agitation  that  is  demanding  Indian  citizenship  for  its  people 
be  an  anti-national  agitation?  But  we  labelled  it  so,  we  didn’t  try  to 
know  what  was  going  on  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  agitating 
or  were  agitated  and  it  made  it  much  more  difficult  for  us  to  pull 
them  back  into  the  mainstream.  But  we  have  shown  that  it  is  possible 
to  pull  back  the  most  disillusioned  people  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

I  feel  that  the  media  needs  to  pay  much  more  attention  to  these 
areas  which  affect  the  growth  and  development  of  our  nation. 

I  know  you  have  certain  problems  which  have  cropped  up  very 
recently.  The  newsprint  prices  are  also  causing  us  tremendous 
concern.  It  is  said  that  we  have  increased  these  prices  deliberately  to 
put  pressure  on  the  media  and  to  pull  them  in  line.  Now,  let  me 
assure  you  that  there  is  no  such  method  in  this  price-increase  and  if  I 
can  let  you  into  a  secret,  as  I  have  discovered,  prices  are  not 
controlled  at  all  and  we  have  no  real  control  over  it,  although  our 
Government  mills  have  done  this  and  a  file  did  come  to  me  for  the 
increase  of  prices.  I  sent  it  back  saying  that  I  didn’t  think  it  was  the 
right  thing.  While  my  office  was  debating  on  it,  we  had  two 
views:  the  economists  who  said  that  this  must  be  done,  and  the 
newspaper  oriented  people  who  said  that  it  was  a  disaster;  you  would 
finish  off  the  newspaper  keeping  in  mind  that  you  had  gone  through 
some  other  price  hike  just  recently;  but  while  we  were  looking  at  this 
file,  some  of  the  mills  in  the  South  increased  their  prices  and  then  we 
were  caught  in  it.  Well,  that  is  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

The  Bureau  of  industrial  costs  and  prices  [BICP]  have  re¬ 
commended  the  prices  and  the  problem  that  was  put  to  us  was  very  real 
because  paper  is  not  controlled;  if  newsprint  prices  were  not  increased, 
newsprint  production  would  come  to  a  halt  and  this  was  the  balance 
that  we  had  to  look  at.  But  like  I  said,  it  partly  gathered  a  momentum  of 
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its  own  before  we  could  really  get  it  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  get  a 
hold  of  it.  What  we  will  see,  is  to  try  and  release  what  we  have  got  as 
additional  stocks  as  buffer  stocks,  to  see  that  you  have  no  problems  and 
to  see  what  we  can  do  in  terms  of  import  to  help  you,  keeping  in  mind 
that  we  do  have  a  very  real  balance  of  payments  problem  and  we  have  to 
keep  a  very  tight  check  on  that.  We  expect  that  this  will  help  tide  over 
the  present  difficulties  and  the  mills’  output  will  increase  and  pick 
up  some  tempo.  Specially  for  the  small  and  medium  newspapers,  we 
will  try  and  see  that  the  newsprint,  the  preference  prices  are 
maintained  and  I  hope  that  it  will  at  least  help  those  who  will  be  most 
adversely  affected  because  1  am  sure  that  the  stronger  newspapers 
have  the  resilience  to  cope  with  such  a  situation  but  the  smallest  have 
the  most  difficulties. 

Finally,  the  newspapers,  I  feel,  must  also  look  beyond  just  the 
political  news.  Too  often,  most  of  the  newspapers  are  full  from  back 
to  front  with  politics.  Now,  this  is  good,  this  is  interesting,  but  there 
are  so  many  other  things  happening  in  the  country,  in  the  world; 
Narain  Duttji  mentioned  that  the  newspapers  are  trying  to  get  off  the 
thin  line  from  yellow-journalism  to  developmental  journalism;  but 
I  was  really  thinking  of  going  even  beyond  that;  there  is  so  much 
happening  in  the  cultural  field,  in  the  humanities,  there  is  so  m^ch 
happening  in  science,  there  are  so  many  things  taking  place  in  ihe 
country,  there  are  so  many  people  who  are  important  in  their  own 
right  who  should  be  projected  for  the  work  that  they  have  done,  for 
the  achievements  they  have  to  their  credit,  rather  than  focussing 
only  on  those  of  us  politicians  who  can  make  the  biggest  noise  and 
get  our  pictures  on  to  the  front  pages. 

Development  is  one  of  the  key  areas  which  I  feel,  is  not  being 
projected  adequately  and  sometimes  when  it  is  projected,  only  the 
negative  aspects  are  projected.  I  will  give  you  an  example.  Some 
years  ago  we  had  a  spate  of  articles  on  Kalahandi  in  Orissa  as  one  of 
our  worst  districts,  where  starvation  deaths  had  taken  place.  A  few  spe¬ 
cific  cases  were  mentioned  and  then  1  went  there  and  we  investigated 
and  found  that  although  there  was  truth  in  the  backwardness,  there 
wasn’t  truth  in  the  starvation  and  there  wasn’t  truth  in  some  of  the 
gory  stories  that  had  come  out.  But  because  there  were  such  real 
problems  in  Kalahandi,  we  started  a  massive  programme  of  poverty 
removal  in  the  area.  I  don’t  think  we  had  such  an  integrated 
comprehensive  programme  anywhere  which  provides  free  food  for 
the  elderly  and  the  young,  jobs,  changing  the  complete  cropping 
pattern  to  match  the  climate  and  health.  We  looked  at  every  single 
aspect  and  brought  out  a  comprehensive  programme.  Yes,  you 
pointed  out  something.  We  reacted  to  what  you  picked  up.  We 
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would  also  appreciate  your  going  again  and  seeing  how  the 
programme  is  running,  tell  us  what  is  going  wrong  with  the 
programme,  we  will  correct  it  further.  But  this  is  what,  I  see,  does  not 
happen.  The  press  doesn’t  like  to  go  into  things  in  adequate  depth. 
Sometimes  the  story  is  ruined  when  it  is  gone  into  too  much  depth.  I 
remember  one  reporter  who  visited  a  foreign  country  with  me.  He 
came  back  and  we  had  a  big  splash  of  how  vast  amounts  of  money 
were  wasted.  And,  then  I  asked  one  of  our  people  to  talk  with  him 
and  say,  look,  this  is  not  the  truth  because  we  didn’t  spend  any 
money  at  all,  we  were  guests  of  that  Government;  it  was  really  not 
about  us  but  about  the  big  press  party  that  we  had  taken.  And  when 
this  was  mentioned  to  the  reporter,  he  said  yes,  but  if  I  had  asked 
you  this  before,  then  how  could  have  I  printed  the  story. 

So,  we  need  some  more  seriousness  in  our  reporting,  some  more 
seriousness  about  debate  on  where  the  country  is  going,  where 
would  you  like  the  country  to  go  and  involvement  of  many  more 
people  in  such  a  debate.  Now,  we  can  only  have  that  if  the  media 
really  raises  such  issues  and  that  is  what  I  look  forward  to. 

The  Pioneer  has  been  at  the  forefront  raising  such  issues,  being 
objective.  We  look  forward  to  your  further  lead  and  your  influence 
spreading  a  little  further. 


Concern  for  Freedom  Fighters 

*  1  ODAY,  THE  9TH  of  August  1989,  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Quit 
India  Day  in  the  year  of  the  birth  centenary  of  that  great  freedom 
fighter  and  nation  builder.  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  We  remember 
today,  that  historic  day,  47  years  ago,  when  Mahatma  Gandhi 
launched  the  final  phase  of  our  struggle  for  freedom.  It  is  a  most 
apposite  occasion  for  us  to  honour  our  noble  Swatantrata  Senanis. 

When  our  freedom  fighters  launched  themselves  selflessly  into  the 
Independence  Movement,  they  sought  nothing  for  themselves  while 
giving  their  ‘all’  for  the  country.  Their  struggle  was  for  a  principle, 
not  for  material  gain.  Their  cause  was  a  great  ideology,  not  a  narrow 
chauvinism.  Their  goal  was  the  freedom  of  India  and  the  freedom 
of  all  Indians,  not  a  personal  or  selfish  aim.  Their  higher  objective 
was  the  end  of  Empire  everywhere  and  liberty  for  all  the  oppressed 
peoples  of  the  world. 


Text  of  speech  made  in  the  Lok  Sabha  on  the  Quit  India  Day  anniversary 
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As  the  beneficiaries  of  their  sacrifice,  the  duty  falls  on  our 
generation  to  extend  to  them  the  assistance  they  so  richly  deserve, 
but  do  not  demand. 

As  a  token  of  our  gratitude,  appreciation  and  regard  for  the 
swantantrata  Scnanis,  I  am  happy  to  make  the  following  announce¬ 
ments: 

(i)  The  pension  being  paid  to  freedom  fighters  under  the  Swatan- 
trata  Sainik  Samman  Pension  Scheme  1980  will  be  enhanced  for 
the  freedom  fighters,  their  widows  and  dependants  with  effect 
from  14.11.1988.  The  rates  of  pension  will  be  raised  from  Rs. 
500/-  per  month  to  Rs.  750/-  per  month  for  the  freedom  fighters 
and  their  widows.  The  pension  of  those  freedom  fighters  who 
underwent  imprisonment  outside  India  for  a  minimum  of  5 
years  will,  however,  be  raised  from  Rs.  800/-  per  month  to  Rs. 
1,000/-  per  month.  The  rates  of  pension  for  their  dependants  are 
also  being  raised; 

(ii)  The  scheme  of  free  travel  by  Rail  will  be  extended  beyond 
18.11.88  for  the  life-time  of  the  freedom  fighters;  and 

(iii)  For  the  first  time,  the  facility  of  free  Rail  travel  will  be  extended 
to  the  widows  of  freedom  fighters. 

I  am  sure  the  entire  House  will  join  me  in  wishing  our  freedom 
fighters,  good  health  and  long  life. 


Social  Change  through  Advertising 

In  INDIA  TODAY,  perhaps  the  world  over,  we  are  facing  a  period 
of  change,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  ever  before,  partly 
because  of  new  technologies  that  are  available,  perhaps  more 
than  that  because  of  a  new  thinking  that  is  taking  place  around  the 
world.  We  are  for  the  first  time  coming  out  of  a  mind-set  which  really 
belongs  to  past  centuries,  a  mind-set  which  look  at  human  beings  or 
the  world  divided  up  into  boxes,  into  groups,  like  you  just  said,  of 
Hindus,  Muslims,  Sikhs,  Christians;  perhaps  beyond  that,  into 
nations,  into  ethnic  groups,  into  regions. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  started  looking  at  the  world  and  at 
humanity  as  one  integrated  whole.  We  have  started  realising  that 
survival  does  not  depend  on  any  one  group  surviving,  it  depends  on 
the  survival  of  the  whole  of  humanity. 


Speech  while  inaugurating  the  International  Symposium  on  Social  Change  Through  Public 
Service  Advertising,  New  Delhi,  10  August  1989 
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India  has  played  a  major  role  in  bringing  about  this  change  in 
thinking.  This  has  been  part  of  our  traditional  thinking  for 
thousands  of  years.  Gandhiji  revived  it  during  the  freedom  struggle 
and  during  these  past  forty-two  years  of  freedom,  we  have  been 
struggling  hard,  first  under  Panditji,  then  under  Indiraji,  to  bring 
this  new  thinking  to  the  world.  For  the  first  time  during  these  last 
few  years,  we  find  that  global  thinking  has  started  to  change.  At  the 
same  time,  the  old  system  fights  back  very  hard.  There  is  a  tendency, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  look  at  the  world  as  one.  There  is  an  equal 
attempt  to  keep  the  old  systems  going  by  just  changing  the 
projection,  by  changing  the  presentation  or  perception.  We  got  out 
of  colonialism,  but  did  exploitation  end?  It  did  not.  The  poorer 
countries,  the  weaker  countries  still  have  a  net  outflow  of  wealth. 
The  next  phase  seems  to  be  getting  into  economic  groups,  which,  in 
a  sense,  is  no  different;  it  is  just  a  different  form  of  exploitation;  so 
we  have  to  fight  that  as  well. 

India  has  given  the  lead  during  these  past  decades  and  India  will 
have  to  give  the  lead  in  the  coming  years  also.  But  to  give  the  lead, 
we  need  to  do  certain  things  at  home.  We  need  to  be  strong  and  clear 
in  our  minds  about  where  we  want  to  go.  Our  strength  traditionally 
has  been  that  we  have  always  looked  beyond  the  material  into  certain 
higher  values,  deeper  values,  perhaps  spiritual  values.  We  have 
looked  beyond  immediate  gains.  We  have  always  tried  to  work  for 
certain  ideals.  Today,  this  basic  Indian  thinking  is  coming  under 
very  severe  attack,  partially  from  you,  because  the  real  attack  is  from 
the  materialistic  attitude  that  is  coming  into  our  society.  That  is  why 
I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  here  today  to  try  and  turn  your  attention, 
not  to  just  selling  but  also  to  building  the  nation  that  we  want  to 
build,  projecting  the  ideas,  the  ethos  of  India  across  the  world.  For 
that,  we  need  to  first  look  within  and  see  what  we  need  to  preserve 
and  what  the  problems  are,  and  the  difficulties  in  preserving  it. 

The  biggest  attack  on  our  traditional  thinking,  on  our  culture,  on 
our  civilisation,  is  from  materialism,  which  is  being  brought  in  partly 
because  of  growth,  development,  because  people  have  access  to 
goods  and  facilities  which  they  did  not  have  access  to  earlier,  because 
their  incomes  have  grown,  because  their  standards  of  living  have 
gone  up.  The  way  India  has  grown  during  these  past  eight  or  nine 
years  is  well  beyond  what  we  ever  expected.  These  problems 
are  going  to  get  compounded.  I  expect  our  growth  rate  to  increase 
even  more  in  the  coming  years.  So,  these  pressures  will  increase  even 
more. Therefore,  we  must  be  very  clear  in  our  minds  about  the  sort 
of  nation  we  want  to  build. 

The  biggest  danger  in  going  down  a  purely  materialistic  route  is 
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that  we  will  ultimately  surrender  the  Independence  that  we  won  with 
so  much  struggle.  I  see  that  as  the  biggest  danger.  Well,  not  quite; 
the  real  danger  is  that  I  don’t  see  our  people  being  aware  of  this.  We 
are  Independent  today  not  because  we  won  a  battle  against  the 
British  and  sent  them  home;  we  are  independent  today  because  we 
have  followed  certain  policies,  because  we  have  followed  a  certain 
ideology,  because,  at  every  step  that  we  have  taken,  we  have  kept  in 
mind  the  point  that  the  Independence  that  we  won  could  also  be  lost 
very  quickly. 

When  I  talk  about  the  Independence  being  lost,  it  is  not  just  a 
question  of  being  ruled  by  another  State —  that  is  perhaps  not  the 
way  it  happens  now  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  happens 
in  much  subtler  ways  today.  Flexibility  in  decision  making  is  limited, 
options  are  cut  and  ultimately  you  are  subjugated  by  a  feeling  that  you 
are  all  right. 

Today,  there  arejust  a  handful  of  countries  which  have  the  inherent 
strength  to  be  really  independent.  India  is  one  of  them.  One  sees  it  in 
international  bodies,  one  sees  it  when  difficult  issues  are  discussed  in 
international  forums.  You  see  that  these  countries  which  have  been 
more  powerful,  the  richer  countries,  the  industrialised  countries  are 
the  countries  which  have  been  dominating  others.  They  are  the  ones 
who  still  call  the  shots.  They  are  only  a  few,  perhaps  you  can  count  them 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand — four  or  five  countries,  which  have  the 
strength  to  stand  up  for  their  own  rights,  to  stand  up  for  the  poorer 
people  of  the  world.  India  is  one  of  them. 

Today,  tremendous  opportunities  are  opening  up  with  the 
development  that  has  taken  place  during  the  past  eight  or  nine 
years.  We  are  ready  to  make  a  new  place  for  ourselves  in  the  world. 
We  are  ready  to  take  on  the  world  in  areas  where  we  had  not  had  the 
guts  to  do  it  before.  But  to  do  that  we  need  to  be  very  sure  of 
ourselves  as  to  where  we  want  to  go;  else,  we  will  get  washed  with  the 
tide.  This  is  where  this  Symposium  could  play  a  very  major  role,  in 
strengthening  what  India  has  always  stood  for,  the  basic  principles  that 
Gandhiji  and  Panditji  fought  for,  which  are  really  part  of  our  civilisa¬ 
tion,  which  are  part  of  our  culture — truth  and  non-violence,  compa¬ 
ssion,  tolerance,  of  seeing  humanity  as  one  and  not  divided  into  groups 
or  blocs. 

To  do  that,  we  must  be  strong  at  home.  We  must  end  the  conflicts 
that  exist  within.  We  have  been  partly  successful  but  a  lot  more 
needs  to  be  done.  It  cannot  be  done  by  only  Government  action.  It 
must  involve  all  our  people. 

The  challenges  before  us  are  many.  You  have  pointed  out  some 
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today.  But  they  are  perhaps  so  wide  in  perspective  that  one  couldn’t 
even  perhaps  deal  with  them  in  just  one  Symposium  such  as  this;  we 
would  need  a  large  number  of  these  to  really  get  to  the  roots  of  them  all. 

The  biggest  question  is  that  of  making  our  people  really  start 
thinking  of  ourselves  as  a  nation.  But  I  would  like  to  go  beyond  that. 
We  should  be  thinking  of  ourselves  as  one  humanity  globally,  not 
even  as  Indians  and  Pakistanis  and  Sri  Lankans  or  Americans,  or 
whatever  it  is,  we  still  divide  ourselves  into.  It  is  only  then  that  we 
will  really  be  able  to  bring  equality  in  the  world. 

You  have  to  attack  the  social  problems  that  exist  within  the 
country.  You  have  given  us  some  examples  of  these  problems.  We 
have  to  reach  out  to  the  people  to  tell  them  what  is  available  to  them. 
Sometimes,  one  doesn’t  realise  how  bad  the  communication  is.  I  had 
a  very  intensive  survey  done  recently  and  one  of  the  questions  we 
asked  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  the  Scheduled  Tribes  was  whether 
they  knew  about  reservations.  Now,  we  have  had  reservations  in  this 
country  for  Scheduled  Tribes  and  Scheduled  Castes  for  over  35 
years  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  in  one  State,  perhaps  I 
shouldn’t  name  that  State  where  55  percent  of  the  Scheduled  Castes  in 
urban  areas  did  not  know  that  reservations  existed  even  after  35 
years  of  Independence.  So,  it  Just  shows  that  what  we  think  we  are 
doing,  pretend  we  are  doing,  is  not  in  fact  happening  because 
people  don’t  even  know  what  is  available  to  them. 

The  other  very  difficult  area  which  we  have  started  tackling  is  that 
of  aspirations.  Aspirations  are  something  that  you,  in  your  daily 
work,  raise  to  very  high  levels  because  it  is  only  through  raising 
aspirations  that  you  get  sales.  But  when  you  start  raising  those 
expectations,  you  start  causing  certain  problems  for  us.  As  aspira¬ 
tions  start  soaring,  the  system  starts  failing  to  deliver  close  to  those 
aspirations.  I  found  that  when  I  tried  to  change  the  system,  to  push 

the  system  to  deliver,  I  came  up  against  blocs,  vested  interests,  which 
just  wouldn’t  let  go. 

The  basic  problem  I  found  was  that  our  democratic  process  had 
not  seeped  down  far  enough.  Every  time  I  thought  I  had  identified  a 
solution,  that  I  could  convince  the  people  who  were  facing  the 
problem,  that,  yes,  there  was  a  solution  that  could  work,  I  couldn’t 
convince  those  at  higher  levels  who  had  lost  contact  with  the 
grassroots,  whether  in  politics  or  in  the  administration.  We  worked 
at  opening  up  the  economy  to  involve  more  people  in  the 
development  process,  in  the  building  of  our  nation.  At  every  step  we 
found  there  was  somebody  telling  us  that  this  was  all  wrong  and 
shouldn  t  be  done.  We  found  that  he  had  enough  friends  in  the 
system  to  block  it,  even  if  the  policy  decision  went  through  Cabinet. 
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Even  when  we  got  it  through  Parliament,  we  found  that  at  the  real 
life  level,  at  the  interface  point,  it  didn’t  work  because  people  were 
just  not  interested  in  allowing  things  to  change.  So,  we  have  taken 
this  head-on  by  taking  democracy  down  to  the  lower  levels.  I  am 
confident  that  by  opening  up  the  democratic  process  right  down  to 
the  grassroot  level,  we  will  open  up  the  minds  of  our  people  to  what 
can  be  done,  to  what  must  be  done  at  the  grassroot  level. 

And  this  is  where  pubic  interest  advertising  can  play  a  part  in  a 
very  big  way  because,  when  we  make  such  massive  changes  in  the 
system,  a  lot  of  education  is  required  to  ensure  that  things  do  not  go 
wrong  or  go  off  at  a  tangent,  that  they  don’t  get  hijacked  by  new 
vested  interests  which  can  develop  before  the  system  really  gets 
going  and  builds  it  own  strength. 

The  challenges  ahead  for  us  in  India  are  tremendous.  I  feel  that 
by  involving  the  advertising  profession  in  areas  which  relate  to 
nation-building,  which  relate  to  giving  new  directions  to  global 
civilisation,  we  will  be  able  to  give  new  strength  to  our  people. 


Restoring  the  old  Glory  of  India 


M  Y  FELLOW  countrymen;  Today  I  want  to  convey  my  greetings 
on  Independence  Day  to  everyone  from  Kanya  Kumari  to  Karakor¬ 
am  and  from  Kutch  to  Arunachal  Pradesh  and  also  to  all  Indians 
living  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  India  attained  Independence 
42  years  ago  and  Panditji  hoisted  the  Tri-colour  for  the  first  time  in 
Free  India.  • 

Today,  while  hoisting  the  flag,  I  feel  that  I  am  not  alone  but  with 
me  in  unfurling  the  flag  are,  the  hands  of  80  crore  people  of  India. 
Ours  is  a  historic  flag.  Under  this  Tri-colour  we  have  fought  for  our 
freedom,  we  have  made  the  country  strong  and  taken  it  forward. 
Flag  hoisting  on  Independence  Day  symbolises  freedom  of  India 
and  freedom  of  every  Indian.  Today,  on  the  occasion  of  Independ¬ 
ence  Day,  our  thoughts  go  back  to  lakhs  of  freedom-fighters,  many 
of  whom  we  do  not  know,  and  their  names  are  buried  in  history. 
Sacrifices  of  thousands  of  them  are  not  recorded  in  history.  To  those 
freedom  fighters  who  are  with  us  today,  we  express  our  gratitude. 
We  are  reminded  of  our  freedom  fighters  whenever  we  think  of 
Independent  India.  They  faced  numerous  challenges  to  liberate  the 
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country,  to  strengthen  it  and  take  her  forward.  They  made  great 
sacrifices  and  waged  a  relentless  struggle.  But,  today,  our  thoughts 
turn  specially  to  Gandhiji,  Shastriji  and  Indiraji.  Gandhiji  charted  a 
new  course  for  our  struggle  for  freedom,  Panditji  gave  a  new 
direction  and  led  the  nation  on  the  path  of  progress.  Shastriji  and 
^  Indiraji  faced  formidable  odds  in  strengthening  and  protecting  the 
unity  and  integrity  of  India. 

Today,  we  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  the  freedom  struggle  of 
India  was  a  unique  revolutionary  movement.  There  have  been  only 
two  or  three  such  movements  earlier  in  history.  One  was  that  of 
America,  the  other  that  of  France  and  yet  another  was  that  of  Russia. 
Then  came  the  revolutionary  movement  of  India.  But  while  the 
earlier  three  movements  were  marked  by  waves  of  violence,  India 
under  the  leadership  of  Gandhiji  adopted  a  new  course.  During  the 
dark  days  of  servitude,  Gandhiji  showed  us  a  path  derived  from  the 
heritage  of  our  country.  This  brought  us  back  to  the  course  of  our 
history  and  culture.  India  grew  strong  by  that  principled  approach. 
On  the  strength  of  those  very  principles  we  could  win  Independ¬ 
ence,  grow  strong  and  preserve  our  freedom.  But  what  were  the 
principles  propounded  by  Gandhiji?  They  were  not  new;  he  only 
rediscovered  them  from  our  history  and  culture  for  us.  Foremost 
amongst  them  was  Ahimsa  (non-violence).  But  when  Gandhiji  talked 
of  Ahimsa,  he  had  a  much  larger  perspective  in  mind.  By  Ahimsa 
he  did  not  mean  merely  the  absence  of  violence;  what  he  meant  was 
that  we  should  not  even  have  a  feeling  of  violence  in  our  hearts 
which  has  to  be  suppressed.  He  led  us  on  the  path  of  truth, 
non-violence,  tolerance  and  compassion.  He  taught  us  that  the 
history  and  heritage  of  India  clearly  reflected  that  humanity  was 
one,  irrespective  of  caste,  colour,  creed,  religion,  language  and 
region.  With  these  ideals,  Gandhiji  made  us  strong.  These  very 
ideals  which  gave  us  strength,  also  gave  us  freedom  and  enabled  us 
to  sustain  it. 

Gandhiji  taught  us  that  if  India  has  to  develop,  if  the  people  of 
India  were  to  be  really  free,  then  this  freedom  and  development 
have  to  start  from  village  level.  Only  then  can  we  really  claim  that  we 
are  free.  Gandhiji  strove  hard  but  ceratin  capitalist  forces  did  not  let 
him  succeed.  His  hands  were  tied  and  development  at  that  time 
could  not  start  from  the  village  level. 

The  entire  country  had  great  affection  for  Gandhiji.  It  is  difficult 
to  describe  in  words  the  deep  and  strong  bonds  that  existed  between 
Gandhiji  and  the  people  of  the  country;  yet  there  were  a  few 
amongst  us  who  killed  Gandhiji. 

Gandhiji  was  assassinated  by  the  communal  forces.  We  must 
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understand  and  be  clear  in  our  minds  that  communal  forces  did  not 
kill  Gandhiji  only  to  eliminate  him  but  to  disintegrate  the  newly 
independent  country  before  it  got  its  moorings.  However,  these 
designs  could  not  succeed  because  Gandhiji  had  given  such  strength 
to  India  that  it  would  never  fall  or  break. 

After  the  assassination  of  Gandhiji,  Panditji  led  India  on  the  road 
to  development  and  nation-building.  He  led  India  to  carve  out  a 
place  for  her  in  the  world.  From  the  ramparts  of  this  Red  Fort, 
Panditji  on  numerous  occasions  reminded  us  about  the  tryst  that  the 
Congress  had  made  with  destiny  and  now  after  42  years  of 
Independence  we  have  got  an  opportunity  to  redeem  that  pledge. 
Had  Panditji  been  in  our  midst  today  he  would  have  seen  how  India 
has  built  herself  up  on  the  foundation  that  he  laid.  I  am  confident 
that  today’s  India  would  have  filled  Panditji’s  heart  with  pride.  This 
is  the  year  of  Panditji’s  Birth  Centenary.  If  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  look  at  our  progress  during  the  last  42  years,  a  look  at  our 
farmers,  our  agricultural  labourers,  our  workers,  our  women,  our 
children,  our  scientists,  our  youth,  our  Armed  Forces,  our  industries 
and  our  all  round  progress,  I  am  sure  he  would  have  felt  extremely 
delighted  and  proud.  But  he  would  have  noticed  a  few  drawbacks 
too.  He  would  have  discovered  that  despite  immense  progress  and 
development  a  few  deficiencies  still  persist  and  our  tasks  remained 
incomplete.  Panditji  had  reminded  us  from  this  very  Red  Fort  of  the 
words  of  Gandhiji  that  so  long  as  we  do  not  wipe  out  the  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  every  Indian,  we  cannot  rest.  Even  today,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  wipe  out  the  tears  from  every  eye  and  therefore  there  is 
no  time  to  relax.  We  have  a  stupendous  task  and  a  long  struggle 
ahead  which  calls  for  great  sacrifices. 

Panditji  very  much  wanted  to  fulfil  Gandhiji’s  dream  of  Gram- 
Swaraj.  To  achieve  this,  he  started  Panchayati  Raj.  But  he  could  not 
complete  the  task.  He  could  not  accomplish  this  mission  because  of 
the  infiltration  of  power-brokers  who  did  not  allow  it  to  succeed. 
They  ensured  that  real  power  did  not  slip  out  of  their  hands  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  Bharat.  After  introducing  Panchayati  Raj, 
Panditji  did  not  live  long  to  fight  the  power-brokers  to  ensure  that 
the  power  that  Gandhiji  had  wrested  from  the  British  reached  the 
people. 

Indira  Gandhi  dedicated  her  entire  life  to  the  poor  people  and  the 
weaker  sections  of  India.  She  made  every  effort  for  the  upliftment  of 
the  downtrodden.  She  started  with  bank  nationalisation  so  that  the 
people  of  India  could  have  access  to  capital.  Today  we  are  not  facing 
those  problems.  We  must  remember  that  20  years  ago  when  the 
banks  were  nationalised,  there  was  almost  no  branch  of  any  bank  in 
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rural  India  and  the  poor  people  were  neither  getting  any  help  nor 
did  they  derive  any  benefit  from  the  capital  in  the  banks. 

Even  in  Independent  India,  wealth  was  only  getting  circulated 
among  the  affluent  people.  Indiraji  changed  the  scene  by  nationalis¬ 
ing  the  banks.  She  invested  the  funds  to  alleviate  poverty  and  also 
for  the  welfare  and  upliftment  of  the  poor. 

For  the  first  time,  the  20-Point  Programme  of  Indiraji  succeeded 
in  reducing  poverty  in  India.  For  the  first  time,  we  saw  that  the 
benefit  of  big  projects  and  programmes,  started  reaching  the  poor 
and  weaker  sections.  Indiraji  devoted  her  entire  life  for  fighting  and 
eliminating  the  capitalist  forces.  If  there  was  anything  dearer  to 
Indiraji  than  poverty-alleviation,  it  was  the  freedom  of  India  and  her 
unity  and  integrity.  Indiraji  spared  no  effort  to  ensure  that  India 
became  stronger.  She  did  not  take  any  step  which  would  have  in  any 
way  encouraged  any  element  which  would  weaken  the  country.  But 
Indiraji  also  had  to  lay  down  her  life  because  of  fissiparous  forces.  It 
was  yet  another  attempt  to  disintegrate  Indiajust  as  by  killing  Gandhiji 
an  attempt  was  made  to  break  India. 

I  still  remember  the  critical  phase  through  which  India  passed 
when  Indiraji  was  assassinated  about  five  years  ago.  Dark 
clouds  were  hovering  all  over  the  country.  There  were  agitations 
in  different  parts  threatening  to  break  the  country.  After  the 
assassination  of  Gandhiji,  perhaps  this  was  for  the  first  time  that 
India  was  facing  such  a  crisis.  An  agitation  was  continuing  in  Punjab 
to  disintegrate  the  country.  In  Tripura,  Mizoram  and  Assam  and  in 
the  hills  of  Darjeeling  also  certain  developments  were  taking  place. 
In  the  South,  because  of  the  developments  in  Sri  Lanka  some 
weaknesses  were  becoming  apparent  in  our  country.  Anybody  who 
observed  the  situation  at  that  time  could  not  have  believed  that  the 
country  would  come  out  of  the  crisis.  All  that  is  now,  a  thing  of 
the  past.  At  that  time,  in  November,  the  only  aim  I  had  was  to 
bring  the  country  back  to  the  path  shown  by  Gandhiji,  Panditji 
and  Indiraji,  to  realise  their  dreams  and  the  dreams  of  the  people  of 
India. 

The  killers  of  Indiraji  wanted  to  break  India.  This  conspiracy  was 
not  hatched  in  our  country,  but  was  conceived  abroad  and  thrust 
upon  us.  This  conspiracy  aimed  at  breaking  and  destroying  our 
country.  The  assassination  of  Indiraji  was  the  first  step  in  this 
direction.  The  traitors  took  Indiraji  away  from  the  people  of  India. 
Those  traitors  snatched  away  my  mother  from  me.  I  took  a  vow  that 
I  would  not  let  them  succeed  in  their  aims.  We  would  not  allow 
anyone  to  dismember  the  country  whatever  be  the  price,  whatever 
be  the  sacrifice  we  may  have  to  make.  My  mother  Indiraji  had  taught 
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me  that  no  sacrifice  is  too  great  for  the  country.  Whatever  be  the 
difficulties  and  whatever  be  the  sacrifices,  we  are  prepared  to  make 
them  and  are  prepared  to  lay  down  our  lives.  We  have  to  carry 
forward  the  struggle  started  by  Gandhiji,  Panditji  and  Indiraji.  We 
have  to  carry  forward  the  same  movement  because  Gandhiji’s 
movement  was  not  only  to  liberate  India.  It  aimed  at  ushering  in  a 
new  era  for  the  people  of  the  world.  Gandhiji  showed  that  it  was  the 
only  way  to  save  the  world  civilisation.  Today  there  is  a  growing 
realization  in  the  world  that  humanity  can  be  saved  only  through  the 
path  shown  to  us  by  Gandhiji  and  Panditji  who  for  the  first  time  gave 
new  ideologies  to  the  world.  For  the  first  time,  they  impressed  upon 
the  super  powers  that  the  world  cannot  move  forward  and  humanity 
cannot  be  saved  by  power-blocks.  They  asserted  that  a  new 
world-vision  is  required.  This  vision  is  of  Ahimsa,  Truth,  Compas¬ 
sion  and  Tolerance  and  above  all  this  is  a  vision  to  view  humanity  as 
one  entity.  This  was  our  strength  and  that  is  how  India  has  emerged 
as  a  strong  nation.  But  in  pursuit  of  this  ideal  we  have  had  to 
encounter  various  forces  and  face  many  challenges.  At  times,  we 
have  faced  reactionary  forces  and  even  today,  this  confrontation  is 
going  on  as  the  reactionary  forces  have  not  been  finished. 

We  know  how  the  die-hard  elements  are  active  even  today  in 
encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  women.  We  can  see  for  ourselves 
how  these  conservative  forces,  instead  of  co-operating  in  the 
developmental  process  of  the  country,  in  the  service  of  the  people 
and  making  the  country  strong,  and  protecting  its  unity  and 
integrity,  are  busy  in  singing  and  dancing.  India  cannot  be  built  in 
this  fashion,  and  we  cannot  make  it  strong  in  this  manner.  Similarly, 
the  forces  are  still  active  in  weakening  and  breaking  the  country. 
This  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret.  I  said  earlier  that  if  Gandhiji,  Panditji 
and  Indiraji  were  alive  today  they  would  have  been  proud  of  the 
progress  India  had  made  but  some  of  our  deficiencies  would  have 
tormented  them.  Had  they  seen  that  the  traitors  are  moving  about 
freely  and  are  able  to  be  in  our  Parliament,  had  they  seen  that  the 
traitors  could  support  the  murderers  of  Indira  Gandhi  and  accept 
saropas  at  the  citadels  of  these  murderers,  they  would  have  been 
pained.  It  would  have  distressed  them  to  see  how  some  people 
amongst  us  are  supporting  the  resolution  which  aimed  at  weakening 
and  dismembering  the  country.  Gandhiji,  Panditji  and  Indiraji 
would  have  felt  distressed  to  see  how  the  communal  forces 
are  becoming  active  and  how  politics  is  being  dominated  by 
communalism.  Perhaps  it  would  have  pained  them  most  to  see  that 
some  people  have  deviated  from  the  path  shown  to  us  by  Gandhiji 
and  are  conducting  their  politics  in  a  different  manner.  There  are 
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people  in  our  political  life  who  can  say  goodbye  to  principles.  This  is 
very  sad  because  when  India  gave  up  her  principled  path,  we  moved 
towards  slavery  and  ultimately  became  slaves.  We  will  be  facing  the 
same  consequences.  We  became  strong  only  because  we  adhered  to 
principles.  But  today  unfortunately,  opportunism  and  appeasement 
are  rampant  in  Indian  politics. 

Very  few  people  are  willing  to  talk  about  principles.  We  must 
remember  that  when  anti-national,  secessionist  and  communal 
forces  joined  hands  in  an  unprincipled  manner,  India  was  divided. 
We  must  remember  how  this  happened.  Today,  all  our  energies 
must  be  geared  up  to  defeat  the  designs  of  communal,  divisive, 
anti-national,  feudal  and  conservative  forces  because  if  they  join 
together,  it  would  mean  the  division  of  India.  The  people  of  India 
must  remember  that  if  they  allow  these  forces  to  unite  and  grow 
strong,  India  will  disintegrate,  her  freedom  will  be  lost  and  India 
would  again  become  a  slave.  Such  opportunism  would  nullify  the 
struggle  which  was  carried  on  for  years,  nay  centuries.  We  will 
ensure  that  these  forces  do  not  join  together  and  we  will  fight  to 
eliminate  them.  Our  fight  would  not  cease  till  these  forces  are 
banished  from  India  and  are  destroyed  completely.  Whatever  may 
be  the  challenge,  howsoever  arduous  be  the  struggle  and  whatever 
may  be  the  sacrifice;  no  sacrifice  can  be  too  great  to  protect  India 
from  such  elements. 

A  review  of  the  progress  achieved  during  the  last  four-five  years 
would  show  that  India  has  made  significant  strides.  Even  from  the 
point  of  view  of  unity  and  integrity  of  the  country,  the  darkness  that 
enveloped  the  nation  during  October-November,  1984  has  been 
dispelled.  Today,  we  see  the  bright  light  of  development  and  India  is 
marching  ahead  with  speed. 

In  the  intervening  period,  we  had  to  face  severe  drought  but 
despite  that  the  momentum  of  agriculture  in  India  was  sustained 
and  the  farmers  of  India  faced  the  drought  with  courage  and 
determination.  The  workers  also  laboured  hard  to  give  impetus  to 
industrial  development.  But  the  new  emphasis  that  we  laid  on  the 
20-Point  Programme  of  Indiraji,  and  the  Jawahar  Rozgar  Yojana 
that  we  have  launched  in  the  Birth  Centenary  Year  of  Panditji,  has 
also  made  an  impact  in  removing  the  poverty  and  improving  the  lot 
of  poor  people  and  weaker  sections  of  India. 

Today,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  people  of  India.  But 
for  their  hard  work  this  would  not  have  been  possible. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  farmers  who  have  made  us  self-reliant  in  the 
production  of  foodgrains.  We  want  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the 
workers  and  agricultural  labourers  as  it  is  their  toil  and  hard  work 
that  has  industrialised  India. 
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India  has  emerged  as  a  new  power  in  the  world.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Jawans  of  the  country  who  have  made  sacrifices  and  have 
valiantly  protected  the  unity  and  integrity  of  India  and  maintained 
peace  in  the  region  during  these  years.  Be  it  Jawans  on  the  borders 
or  on  high  snow-clad  mountain  peaks,  or  be  it  our  sailors  with  the 
Navy  on  the  sea,  be  it  in  the  Maldives  to  help  a  neighbouring  country 
or  be  it  in  Sri  Lanka  to  protect  the  Tamils,  the  Jawans  and  the 
officers  of  the  Indian  Forces  have  raised  the  prestige  of  India  and 
have  strengthened  India.  Similarly,  the  scientists  of  the  country  have 
also  turned  India  into  a  new  force  by  reaching  new  frontiers.  Be  it 
the  test  of  the  Prithvi  missile  or  the  launch  of  Agni,  be  it 
bio-technology  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  or  development  of  new 
drugs,  our  scientists  and  technologists  in  different  fields  have 
charted  new  paths  to  remove  poverty  and  unemployment  and 
make  India  stronger. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  our  administration  because  without  an 
efficient  administration  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  country  cannot 
be  so  strong,  peace  and  stability  cannot  be  maintained  and  India 
could  not  have  carved  out  a  place  for  herself  in  the  world.  There 
may  be  a  few  deficiencies  and  weaknesses  in  our  administration  but 
there  are  many  strong  points  without  which  India  could  not  be 
strong  and  capable  of  marching  on  the  road  towards  development. 

I  wish  to  thank  our  businessmen  and  industrialists  as  thev  have 
accelerated  the  pace  of  India’s  industrialisation.  1  also  want  to  thank 
our  public  sector  which  has  made  its  wholehearted  contributions  to 
India’s  development.  I  want  to  speciallv  thank  the  women  of  India 
who  have  emerged  as  a  new  force  during  the  last  few  years  and  have 
lent  a  new  strength  to  India.  I  want  to  compliment  the  youth  of  India 
as  they  have  set  out  on  a  new  course  to  eliminate  conservatism.  For 
the  first  time,  the  youth  will  get  an  opportunity  for  active 
participation  in  India’s  politics.  We  have  full  faith  in  the  youth  of 
India;  they  have  fought  during  the  freedom  struggle  and  they  have 
also  protected  the  frontiers  of  India.  Today  we  have  full  confidence 
that  the  youth  would  root  out  conservatism,  feudalism,  casteism  and 
communalism  from  the  soil  of  India.  This  would  be  the  real 
liberation  of  the  country.  I  wish  to  thank  the  minorities  of  India  who 
have  made  significant  contributions  in  developing  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  countrv,  1  am  specially  grateful  to  Harijans  and  the 
Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes;  without  their  moving 
forward  India  could  not  have  marched  ahead.  Flad  they  not  joined 
together  to  strengthen  the  country,  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
for  us  to  win  freedom  and  to  come  out  of  that  dark  phase. 

Your  contribution  has  enabled  India  to  stand  with  her  head  high 
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in  the  world.  We  will  demonstrate  to  the  world  with  dignity  that  no 
one  can  keep  India  backward.  Now  India  is  moving  ahead  towards 
development  and  progress.  During  these  years  we  have  achieved  a 
lot,  yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  There  are  several  deficiencies. 
Gandhiji  had  talked  of  Gram  Swaraj.  Panditji  made  an  attempt  to 
start  Panchayati  Raj.  Today,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  transferring 
power  to  the  people  of  India  by  passing  two  Bills  in  the  Lok  Sabha. 
For  the  first  time  real  Swaraj  is  being  established.  It  is  your  own  Raj. 
In  spite  of  this  we  find  that  opposition  forces  are  creating  obstacles. 
They  do  not  want  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  people  of  India. 
They  do  not  want  that  the  people  of  India  should  decide  their  own 
course  of  development.  The  power-brokers,  the  capitalists,  the 
conservatives  and  Feudal  forces  are  now  coming  together.  They  are 
joining  hands  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  real  power  to  the  people  of 
India.  It  is  sad  that  communal  forces  and  traitors  also  have  combined 
with  them.  We  have  to  face  all  of  them  because  it  is  only  by  facing 
this  challenge  that  we  will  be  able  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  India,  give  them  social  justice  and  provide  strength  to  the 
weaker  sections  and  better  their  lot.  For  the  first  time  we  are  giving 
power  to  the  weaker  sections,  women.  Scheduled  Castes  and 
Scheduled  Tribes  in  our  polity  and  democracy  by  taking  special  steps 
to  ensure  that  criminals  and  anti-social  elements  do  not  infiltrate 
into  our  democracy.  For  the  first  time,  stern  measures  have  been 
taken  to  keep  them  away  from  politics  and  the  democratic  process. 
We  will  complete  this  task  despite  all  the  challenges  that  we  may 
face.  After  this  we  have  to  undertake  at  least  two  major  tasks  in  the 
coming  years.  The  first  relates  to  justice. 

Much  has  been  done  in  India  but  one  cannot  honestly  claim  that 
justice  is  available  in  villages  at  the  grassroots  level.  There  is  so  much 
delay  and  expenditure  involved  that  I  think  we  cannot  claim  that 
justice  is  being  done  in  the  real  sense.  In  the  coming  years  we  have  to 
see  that  justice  is  done.  Just  as  we  are  strengthening  the  Panchayati 
Raj  institutions  to  make  democracy  strong  and  give  impetus  to 
development  and  just  as  we  are  strengthening  the  Nagar  Palika 
institutions  to  provide  resources  for  the  development  of  urban  areas 
of  India,  we  will  also  take  steps  to  ensure  that  justice  is  available.  If  it 
requires  a  change  in  the  structure  we  are  prepared  to  do  that  as  we 
are  not  prepared  to  deny  justice  to  the  people. 

We  have  the  opportunity  before  us  to  give  India  a  new  personality 
in  the  world.  Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  make  India  as  great 
as  she  was  before  her  slavery.  Before  India  lost  her  freedom,  people 
from  different  corners  of  the  world  came  to  India  to  discover  her 
wealth  and  to  acquire  knowledge.  But  hundreds  of  years  of  slavery 
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have  emaciated  India.  India  degenerated  and  became  poor  and 
weak.  Today  for  the  first  time,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  restore 
India  to  the  same  old  glorious  position.  We  have  to  remove  poverty 
and  injustice  from  India.  We  have  to  make  India  self-reliant.  We 
have  to  develop  India  into  a  great  power  in  the  world  but  not  like 
other  great  powers  who  have  risen  by  suppressing  others.  In 
pursuance  of  the  ideals  of  Gandhiji,  Panditji  and  Indiraji,  India  will 
not  suppress  anyone  but  would  champion  the  cause  of  the  poor  of 
the  world.  India  will  generate  a  new  spirit  that  would  eliminate 
groupism  and  would  establish  the  supremacy  of  humanity  which 
would  save  the  civilization  and  make  it  richer.  Today  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  India  a  great  nation.  Let  us  take  a  pledge  to 
make  India  great  and  strong  and  to  take  it  forward.  I  thank  you  and 
it  is  my  fervent  hope  that  today  on  the  auspicious  occasion  of 
Independence  Day  every  Indian  will  place  a  hand  on  his  or  her  heart 
and  take  the  pledge  to  make  India  great  and  to  take  it  to  new  heights 
of  glory. 


Keeping  India  Strong  and  Secular 


A.  WISH  TO  congratulate  you  heartily  on  this  auspicious  beginning. 
This  Haj  Manzil,  whose  foundation  stone  is  laid  today,  will 
provide  a  lot  of  facilities  to  Hajis  from  Uttar  Pradesh.  The  Haj 
arrangements  were  very  good  this  year  and  thousands  made  the 
pilgrimage  without  facing  any  difficulty.  But  when  this 
Haj  Manzil  is  completed,  we  hope  there  will  be  no  difficulty  at  all.  I 
was  talking  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  just  now.  He  said  he  could 
promise  that  this  building  will  come  up  within  two  years,  but  that 
means  two  occasions  for  the  Haj  will  have  gone  by.  His  effort  should 
be  to  see  that  at  the  most  one  Haj  intervenes.  It  can  probably  not  be 
erected  by  the  time  of  the  next  Haj  but  perhaps  by  the  Haj  of  1991 
we  can  hope  that  all  the  Hajis  will  leave  from  this  Manzil.  During 
the  days  when  the  Hajis  do  not  need  this  building,  it  can  be  very  well 
utilised  for  other  functions,  for  helping  the  community  in  other 
ways.  We  hope  this  Manzil  will  provide  new  strength  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  community. 


Free  rendering  of  speech  in  Hindi  while  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  Haj  Manzil,  New 
Delhi,  28  August  1989 
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Looking  at  the  history  of  India,  the  rise  of  communalism  in  the  last 
100-150  years  is  unprecedented.  There  never  were  such  communal 
disputes  among  the  people.  It  happened  after  the  coming  of  the 
British  when  they  began  to  create  a  rift  amongst  us.  Today  our 
endeavour  is  to  end  this  rift,  to  unify  our  society  in  every  way.  India’s 
strength  increases  when  all  our  cultures  are  fortified,  when  our 
diversities  are  harmonised  into  one  mosaic.  That  is  our  history. 
When  we  have  remained  united,  India  has  been  powerful,  India  has 
been  great.  Whenever  people  have  sown  disunity  amongst  us, 
whenever  rifts  have  been  created,  walls  set  up  in  our  rnidst,  India  has 
been  weakened.  Today  it  is  imperative  for  us  to  keep  India  strong. 

When  the  battle  for  freedom  was  fought,  it  was  fought  so  that  we 
might  be  able  to  remove  poverty,  banish  unemployment,  uplift  the 
weaker  sections  of  Indian  society  and  bring  about  development. 
Today,  This  is  still  an  unfinished  task;  it  has  yet  to  be  completed. 
The  community  has  complete  responsibility  in  this  work.  Our  effort 
is  to  secure  the  complete  co-operation  of  the  minority  community  in 
building  up  and  strengthening  India.  Sometimes  there  is  a  feeling 
that  the  people  in  our  minority  community  are  not  completely  in 
step  with  us,  but  sometimes  there  is  lack  of  complete  information. 
For  example,  as  Mohsinaji  told  you  just  now,  our  Agni  missile 
programme  is  perhaps  the  most  important  programme  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  for  making  India  strong  and  self-reliant,  and 
whom  did  we  entrust  with  the  responsibility  for  its  implementation? 
We  gave  it  to  Kalam  Sahab.  The  fact  is  that  today’s  India,  derives  its 
strength  from  all  its  nationalities.  That  is  our  real  strength.  If  India 
faces  any  real  danger,  that  too  is  from  communalism.  If  India  can  be 
weakened  in  any  way,  broken  in  any  way,  that  is  when  the  forces  of 
communalism  are  associated  with  politics.  This  is  one  danger  that 

confronts  us  today. 

/ 

We  have  to  save  the  country  from  such  people,  because  such 
people  will  destroy  our  India.  It  is  not  the  Government’s  responsibil¬ 
ity  alone.  Of  course,  the  Government  has  the  responsibility  but  a 
much  greater  responsibility  rests  with  the  80  crore  people  to  raise  a 
voice  all  over  the  country  to  prevent  such  communal  forces  from 
becoming  strong,  to  prevent  them  from  coming  up.  The  country 
must  find  the  strength  to  finish  off  these  communal  forces. 

We  have  alreadv  seen  how  the  rise  of  communal  forces  was 

j 

accompanied  by  the  forces  of  national  disintegration  which  led  to  the 
breaking  up  and  partition  of  our  country.  Today  we  are  again  seeing 
that  divisive  forces  are  joining  communal  forces,  they  are  reinforcing 
each  other.  That  is  the  biggest  danger  to  our  country.  We  have  to 
remain  alert  today.  We  have  to  identify  these  forces,  prevent 
them  from  rising  and  finish  them. 
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This  Haj  Manzil  has  been  founded  today,  in  the  350th  year  of 
Shabjehanabad.  In  a  way,  it  is  auspicious  to  start  construction  of  this 
building  in  the  350th  year  of  Shahjehanabad.  If  we  look  at 
Shahjehanabad,  we  see  that  it  has  temples,  it  has  mosques,  it  has 
gurudwaras  and  it  has  churches  too.  It  is  a  city  where  people  of  all 
religions  live  and  pray  according  to  their  own  faiths. 

It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that,  except  for  occasional  tensions,  the 
people  here  live  in  great  peace  and  fraternity.  It  is  a  fact  of  history, 
not  something  new.  If  we  look  at  the  history  of  Delhi,  it  has  been 
inhabited  by  people  of  every  race  in  peace  and  harmony.  Today  we 
have  to  follow  this  example  for  strengthening  the  country.  It  is  a 
matter  of  satisfaction  that  riots  have  decreased  substantially  in  the 
last  few  years  but  the  great  regret  is  that  they  have  not  been 
completely  eliminated.  Our  work  is  not  finished  as  long  as  riots  are 
not  completely  eliminated.  We  will  not  be  able  to  live  in  peace  as  long 
as  we  do  not  totally  finish  these  communal  forces. 

Once  again,  I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  you.  I  am  confident  that 
the  pilgrims  who  go  from  this  Haj  Manzil  will  pray  at  Mecca-Medina 
for  the  strength  of  India  and  their  prayers  will  give  our  country  a 
new  strength.  We  hope  that  in  the  coming  years  India  will  give  the 
world  an  example  of  national  unity,  co-existence  of  various  religions 
and  diverse  cultures,  where  humanism  will  count  far  more  than 
other  things.  Especially,  I  hope  that  women  will  derive  special 
benefit  from  this  Haj  Manzil  and  lots  of  them  will  be  able  to  go  for 
the  Haj.  You  have  a  special  responsibility  for  the  progress  of  the 
women  of  the  community.  I  am  told  that  a  large  number  of  women 
came  to  see  the  foundation  stone  of  this  building.  I  hope  you  wit! 
provide  assistance  and  opportunity  to  all  those  women  and  all 
women  of  the  community  to  progress  and  to  participate  fully  in  the 
work  of  the  society. 


Free  Press — Imperative  for  Democracy 


I  WOULD  LIKE  to  Congratulate  the  Assam  Tribune  and  everyone  in 
the  family  of  the  Assam  Tribune — the  workers,  the  journalists,  the 
management — on  completing  fifty  years,  fifty  years  of  service  to  the 
nation,  of  service  to  the  people  of  Assam,  to  the  people  of  the  North 
Eastern  part  of  India.  At  this  time  we  recall  the  contribution  that  has 
been  made  by  your  paper  and  those  who  worked  for  your  paper,  for 
the  freedom  of  India,  for  the  building  of  India.  Radha  Gobinda 
Baruah  who  was  the  founder  was  also  a  freedom  fighter;  he  was  a 
philanthropist;  he  built  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Stadium  in  Guwahati, 
was  the  first  Mayor  of  Guwahati  and  he  was  also  in  the  first 
All-Assam  Music  Congress.  On  this  occasion  we  think  of  L.N. 
Phookan,  vour  first  Editor  and  Satish  Kakati  who  was  the  second 
Editor. 

The  Assam  Tribune  was  a  pioneer  for  English  journalism  in  the 
North-East  and  it  played  a  crucial  role  in  our  freedom  struggle.  In 
the  last  phases  of  the  freedom  struggle  when  there  was  an  attempt  at 
the  balkanisation  of  India,  an  attempt  to  join  Assam  with  Bengal  to 
make  it  part  of  the  partition,  it  was  the  Assam  Tribune  which  stood 
and  fought  against  this  and  it  was  with  your  help  that  we  today 
got  Assam  and  the  North-East  as  part  of  India.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  you  and  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  nation. 

Again  in  1962,  when  the  country  was  going  through  a  very 
difficult  phase  with  the  Chinese  aggression,  the  Assam  Tribune 
stood  like  a  rock  in  the  North-East  for  India,  for  our  countrv.  In 
1965  and  1971  in  the  wars  with  Pakistan,  you  were  again  a  strong 
nationalist  force  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

A  free  press  is  an  imperative  for  a  democracy;  it  is  essential  for  a 
country  like  India,  if  we  are  to  develop  and  become  stronger.  A  free 
press  must  play  a  major  role  in  the  building  of  our  nation,  in  giving 
direction  to  our  nation.  Just  as  the  Assam  Tribune  helped  win  our 
freedom,  just  as  you  fought  for  the  unity  of  our  country,  for  the 
strength  of  our  country,  the  entire  press  must  look  very  carefully  at 
where  the  nation  is  going  and  how  the  nation  can  be  strengthened  in 
the  direction  that  it  is  taking.  There  is  a  place,  very  definitely,  for 
uncovering  wrong-doings,  exposing  mal-systems,  perhaps  even  for 
gossip,  if  it  is  not  malicious  or  motivated,  but  I  think  the  primary 


Speech  while  addressing  the  Golden  Jubilee  Celebrations  of  the  Assam  Tribune,  New  Delhi, 
18  September  1989 
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place  must  go  to  issues  and  policies,  to  the  fundamentals  of 
developing  and  building  our  nation.  I  do  feel  that  by  and  large  the 
press  today  tends  to  ignore  or  perhaps  avoid  the  deeper  issues  and  it 
is  necessary  for  us,  especially  necessary  for  the  press,  to  look  at  these 
issues.  If  the  Government  is  going  in  a  wrong  direction  on  policy,  it 
must  be  debated  in  the  country.  If  the  Government  is  taking  a  wrong 
decision  on  a  particular  issue,  there  must  be  a  debate.  But  I  don’t  see, 
that  the  major  issues  are  being  raised  by  the  press  today, 

For  example,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  dangerous  issues  for  a 
country  like  India  is  communalism.  With  the  rise  of  certain 
communal  forces,  there  is  a  danger  of  the  sort  that  we  have  not  had 
before.  There  is  talk  of  a  Hindu  Rashtra.  I  don’t  see  debate  in  our 
press  on  the  consequences  of  Hindu  Rashtra.  You  have  fought 
during  the  freedom  struggle  to  keep  Assam  and  the  North-East  as 
part  of  India.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  nation  a  question:  If  there  is  a 
Hindu  Rashtra,  will  the  North-East  become  a  Christian  Rashtra? 
Will  it  remain  a  part  of  India?  What  will  happen  in  Punjab?  Will  it 
be  a  Sikh  Rashtra?  What  will  happen  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir?  Will  it 
become  an  Islamic  Rashtra?  These  are  very  basic  questions.  Why  are 
we  fighting  shy?  Why  is  the  press  not  picking  up  basic  issues  like 
these? 

Most  recently,  we  have  had  a  call  by  one  Chief  Minister  asking  the 
whole  Army  to  mutiny.  I  have  not  seen  the  question  raised  in  the 
press  on  the  consequences  of  the  utterance  of  a  senior  member  of 
the  Government,  who  is  guiding  a  big  State.  It  doesn’t  seem 
to  be  an  issue.  We  had  another  Chief  Minister  some  weeks  ago 
calling  for  an  open  defiance  of  law  saying  that  he  will  reward  people 
who  get  hurt  in  violating  the  law.  I  didn’t  see  any  questions  raised  in 
the  press.  These  are  basic  issues  which  will  break  our  country,  which 
will  break  the  institutions  we  have  built  over  the  vears,  but  they 
don’t  seem  to  be  important  enough  for  public  debate.  Surely, 
something  is  wrong.  Surely,  we  need  a  little  bit  of  introspection.  We 
need  to  think  about  what  the  nation  needs?  Yes,  each  one  of  us  has 
our  own  goals:  but,  ultimately,  it  is  the  direction  that  the  nation  has 
to  take  which  must  guide  us  in  our  own  work.  And  I  feel  that  this  is 
something  that  the  Assam  Tribune  should  fight  for.  You  have 
fought  for  it  in  the  past,  you  have  fought  for  it  during  and  after  the 
struggle  for  independence,  during  the  building  of  our  nation  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  Assam  Tribune  will  continue  this  struggle. 

You  have  a  particular  responsibility  in  Assam.  Assam  has  gone 
through  one  very  difficult  period.  We  have  been  able  to  bring  it  out 
of  that  difficult  period  with  the  Assam  Accord.  Unfortunately,  you 
are  once  more  going  through  a  difficult  time.  It  is  ironic  that  it  is 
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almost  exactly  the  same  issue  which  caused  the  first  agitation  and  now  it 
is  causing  the  second  agitation.  The  issue,  as  I  see  it  from  here,  was 
that  a  certain  group  of  people  in  Assam  were  feeling  overwhelmed 
by  others.  They  felt  that  their  culture,  their  way  of  life  was 
threatened  by  a  large  number  of  people  coming  in.  We  managed  to 
sort  that  out.  Now  ironically,  a  smaller  group  in  Assam  is  feeling 
threatened  in  the  same  way  by  those  very  people  who  were  feeling 
threatened  by  outsiders  coming  into  Assam.  Surely,  having  their 
own  experience,  they  should  have  a  feeling  for  the  smaller 
groupings;  again,  this  is  something  that  you  must  fight  for  and  see 
that  no  divisions  are  allowed.  We  must  bring  our  society  together 
keeping  individual  identities  and  cultures  alive.  This  is  the  challenge 
in  a  country  like  India,  and  the  Assam  Tribune  which  has  in  the  past 
worked  so  hard  for  our  unity  and  integrity  and  the  building  of  our 
nation,  must  play  an  important  role  in  cooling  down  these  feelings  in 
Assam  and  helping  in  bringing  about  some  sort  of  a  solution.  I 
would  like  to  say  here  that  there  have  been  charges  that  certain 
agencies  of  the  Central  Government  are  involved.  I  would  categor¬ 
ically  like  to  say  that  there  is  absolutely  no  truth  at  all  in  this. 

There  has  been  a  bit  of  a  controversy  between  the  managers  who 
run  this  paper  and  the  journalists  who  work  for  the  paper,  especially 
after  the  recent  Award.  The  profession  of  journalism  is  an  exciting 
profession,  it  is  a  demanding  profession  and  I  believe  it  is  a  satisfying 
profession.  But  it  is  also  a  profession  which  is  sometimes  quite 
difficult,  in  certain  circumstances  it  can  even  be  dangerous, 
dangerous  to  the  extent  of  life  and  it  is  generally  not  really 
remunerative.  Government  has  tried  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the 
journalists.  It  is  a  step  to  look  after  the  journalists  and  help  the 
journalists,  not  a  step  against  the  management  or  the  ownership  of 
any  newspaper. 

In  conclusion,  India  is  at  a  very  crucial  phase  in  its  development. 
We  have  during  the  last  forty  two  years,  but  most  particularly  during 
the  last  nine  years,  developed  very  rapidly  and  we  are  in  a  position 
today  from  which  we  can  establish  ourselves  in  global  equations  in  a 
much  stronger  way  than  we  have  in  the  past.  But  to  do  that,  we  need 
to  be  strong  within.  We  need  to  develop  faster  internally,  we  need  to 
end  conflicts  and  confrontations  within  the  country  and  this  I  believe 
is  what  all  of  us  must  strive  for. 

During  any  period  of  change,  during  any  time  when  a  nation 
becomes  much  stronger,  when  it  makes  its  presence  felt  in  a  bigger 
way,  there  are  pressures.  India  is  experiencing  such  pressures  today. 
An  indication  is  the  military  exercises  on  our  borders,  around  us,  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  For  the  first  time,  we  are  seeing  navies  getting 
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together  from  all  around  the  region,  perhaps  even  from  outside  our 
region.  These  are  the  sort  of  pressures  which  we  will  come  up 
against.  This  is  the  time  for  us  to  be  strong  and  united,  and  face  up 
to  these  pressures.  We  can  either  pull  back  and  say  we  are  content 
where  we  are,  or  we  take  up  the  challenge  and  take  India  where 
India  belongs,  where  India  was  before  we  were  colonised  and  make 
India  the  great  nation  that  it  should  be.  It  is  for  that  task  that  we  ask 
for  your  co-operation  and  your  help,  from  the  Assam  Tribune  and 
from  the  entire  press. 


Family  Planning  and  People’s  Welfare 


I  HAVE  GREAT  pleasure  in  welcoming  to  our  capital  city  all  the 
delegates  to  this  important  Conference,  in  particular  our  friends 
from  abroad. 

As  we  have  been  reminded,  the  International  Population  Confer¬ 
ence  returns  to  Delhi  after  thirty  eight  years.  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  the  first  time  our  country  was  given  this  honour  was 
in  the  very  year  when  we  launched  our  family  planning  programme. 
In  1951,  India  became  the  first  country  in  the  world  to  have  an 
official,  government-sponsored  family  planning  programme. 

The  cruel  paradox  is  that  in  the  10-year  period  1971-81,  the 
growth  of  population  in  India  was  the  highest  ever  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  The  fall  in  the  death  rate  has  been  so 
dramatically  more  significant  than  the  fall  in  our  birth  rate  that, 
despite  an  impressive  measure  of  success  in  spreading  our  family 
planning  programme,  the  overall  growth  of  population  has  surged 
forward.  In  the  current  decade,  there  are  some  indications  of  the 
rate  of  growth  of  population  having  been  moderated,  but  there  is 
still  cause  for  deep  concern  and  need  for  a  fresh  appraisal  of 
everything  we  have  done  so  far.  It  is  evident  that  the  answer  does  not 
lie  in  applying  more  of  the  same.  We  have  to  see  what  changes  of 
emphasis  or  alternative  options  are  necessary  to  achieve  our 
objectives.  Indeed,  if  a  thorough  overhaul  is  required,  we  should  be 
prepared  for  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  the  world  pioneer  in 
family  planning.  It  is  essential  for  us  to  be  also  in  the  forefront  of 
success.  So  large  is  India’s  share  of  world  population,  and  so 
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significant  is  our  contribution  to  world  population  growth,  that  it 
would  not  be  too  much  of  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  solution  to 
India’s  population  problem  would,  in  large  measure,  amount  to  a 
solution  of  the  world’s  population  problem. 

The  single  most  important  lesson  that  we  and  the  world  have 
learnt  in  the  last  four  decades  is  that  the  answer  to  population 
growth  does  not  lie  in  some  simplistic  or  mechanical  attempt  to  bring 
declining  birth  rates  in  equilibrium  with  declining  death  rates.  In 
other  words,  it  is  not  the  activities  of  the  agencies  involved  in  family 
planning  that  uniquely  determine  the  outcome  of  the  family 
planning  effort.  More  realistically,  it  is  the  nexus  between  develop¬ 
ment  and  its  impact  on  the  people  that  determines  the  success  or 
failure  of  family  planning  programmes,  more  especially,  its  effect  on 
the  life  of  women.  That  is  to  say,  the  mechanics  of  any  family 
planning  programme  have  to  be  set  in  the  context  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  process  as  a  whole. 

The  development  process  itself  is  strongly  conditioned  by  the 
global  political  and  economic  environment.  In  a  world  at  war,  or  in  a 
world  where  tension  and  conflict  lead  to  the  building  of  vast 
arsenals,  the  international  community  as  a  whole  just  does  not  have 
the  resources  required  to  spare  for  development.  Where  the 
developing  countries  are  starved  of  resources  for  development,  the 
slow  pace  of  economic  grov/th  ensures  a  fast  rate  of  population 
growth. 

We  have  placed  before  the  United  Nations  at  its  Special  Session  on 
Disarmament  last  year,  an  Action  Plan  for  a  world  free  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  anchored  in  non-violence.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  our  population  policy  is  our  Action 
Plan.  If  it  leads,  as  envisaged,  to  the  phased  elimination  within  the 
next  two  decades  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  conventional  weapons  to 
the  minimum  levels  dictated  by  the  demands  of  defence  alone,  that 
will  result  in  the  release  of  resources  for  the  development  of 
humankind  which,  in  turn,  will  curb  the  growth  of  the  world’s 
population  to  levels  that  our  planet  can  sustain.  This  is  not  a  demand 
made  by  a  poor  developing  country  on  the  charity  of  those  better  off 
than  ourselves.  It  is  a  plea  for  the  recognition  of  the  essential  truth 
that  all  of  us  belong  to  one  humanity,  we  inhabit  one  globe,  and 
therefore,  the  poverty  of  the  developing  countries  impoverishes  the 
globe  as  a  whole.  It  renders  more  difficult  the  solution  of  problems 
like  population  growth,  whose  implications  are  not  confined  to  the 
political  boundaries  of  particular  countries  but  have  immediate  and 
long-term,  implications  for  our  planet  as  a  whole,  indeed,  for  survival 
on  our  planet. 
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The  present  international  economic  order  is  not  geared  to  the 
demands  of  development.  Financial  assistance  for  development  is 
running  at  such  low  levels  that  we  are  a  witness  to  the  shame  of  the  net 
transfer  of  resources  being  not  from  the  rich  countries  to  the  poor, 
but  from  the  poor  to  the  rich;  not  from  the  developed  to  the 
developing,  but  the  other  way  round;  not  from  the  North  to  the 
South,  but  in  the  reverse  direction.  It  is  true  that  our  country  has 
been  able  to  accelerate  the  tempo  of  development  while  remaining 
in  relative  fiscal  equilibrium,  but  around  the  world  the  burden  of  an 
induced  debt  is  crushing  the  economies  of  developing  countries  who 
are  neither  able  to  cast  off  the  burden  themselves  nor  accept  the 
onerous  conditions  imposed  by  others  as  the  pre-condition  for 
relieving  the  burden.  The  international  trading  system  is  seriously 
skewed,  with  the  door  being  shut  on  the  exports  of  the  developing 
countries  precisely  in  those  areas  and  at  the  time  when  they  become 
most  competitive.  Access  to  technology  on  fair  and  equitable  terms  is 
denied.  Instead  of  a  co-operative  international  endeavour  to  bring 
prosperity  to  all,  there  is  resort  to  exclusive  economic  groupings  that 
trample  on  the  interests  of  others,  especially  of  those  developing 
countries  who  are  pulling  themselves  up  by  their  own  bootstraps. 
Instead  of  global  inter-dependence,  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
present  international  economic  order  is  the  pursuit  of  dominance 
and  the  cynical  manipulation  of  the  levers  of  economic  control.  A 
more  just,  equitable  and  co-operative  world  economic  order  is 
indispensable  if  effective  and  sustained  global  population  stabiliza¬ 
tion  is  to  be  realised.  If  this  global  objective  is  not  achieved,  the 
developed  countries  are  going  to  rue  their  short-sightedness  as 
much  as,  and  more  than,  the  developing. 

The  same  applies  to  the  problems  of  environment.  The  develop¬ 
ing  countries  are  ready  to  accept  their  responsibilities  and  integrate 
the  costs  of  conservation  into  the  costs  of  development.  Fortunately, 
the  developed  countries  are  not  making  this  an  issue  of  North-South 
confrontation  but  readily  acknowledging  their  responsibilities  and 
accepting  the  need  for  a  major  contribution  by  them  to  global 
environmental  protection. 

Against  this  background  and  in  this  light,  I  proposed  at  the  Ninth 
Non-aligned  Summit  in  Belgrade  earlier  this  month  that  a  Planet 
Protection  Fund  be  established,  with  all  participating  countries 
paying  an  equal  share  of  their  Gross  Domestic  Product,  with  a  view 
to  financing  research  into,  as  well  as  the  purchase  of,  environmenta- 
ly  safe  and  friendly  technologies,  which  would  then  be  made 
available  gratis  and  without  discrimination  to  all  participating 
countries.  I  pointed  out  that  with  as  small  a  contribution  as 
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one-thousandth  of  the  Gross  Domestic  Product  or  0.1  per  cent  of 
GDP,  the  annual  contribution  to  the  corpus  of  the  Fund  would  be  in 
the  region  of  18  billion  dollars. 

One  probable  cause  of  the  surge  in  population  growth  in  India  in 
the  decade  1971-1981  was,  perhaps,  the  relatively  low  growth  rate  of 
the  economy  in  a  decade  marked  by  war  with  Pakistan,  two  severe 
droughts  and  a  period  of  political  instability.  In  the  eighties,  there 
has  been  a  significant  upswing  in  growth  rates,  taking  our  average 
annual  growth  rate  to  over  5  per  cent  in  the  current  Vllth  Five  Year 
Plan  Period  and  poising  the  economy  on  the  threshold  of  an  even 
higher  rate  of  growth  in  the  forthcoming  Vlllth  Five  Year  Plan. 

The  acceleration  of  economic  growth  has  been  accompanied  by 
the  launching  or  fruition  of  a  whole  series  of  programmes  of  direct 
poverty  alleviation  and  social  development.  A  Minimum  Needs 
Programme,  Rural  Employment  Guarantee  Programme  and  Family 
Asset-Creation  Programmes  for  those  below  the  poverty  line  have 
resulted  in  a  sensible  decrease  in  absolute  and  relative  levels  of 
poverty.  Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  education  of  girls 
and  adult  literacy  for  women.  Care  has  been  taken  to  conscientize 
women  to  their  rights  as  human  beings  and  men  to  their  duties 
vis-a-vis  women,  so  as  to  enhance  the  status  of  women  in  our  society. 
Nutrition  programme  for  infants  and  children,  and  supplementary 
feeding  for  pregnant  and  lactating  mothers,  have  lowered  infant 
mortality  and  child  mortality  rates  as  also  the  survival  and  health  of 
mothers.  The  primary  health  care  network  extends  throughout  the 
country  and  the  Auxiliary  Nurse  Midwife  has  become  the  fulcrum  of 
the  health  and  family  welfare  delivery  system  at  the  grassroots.  Our 
proudest  achievement  in  recent  vears  has  been  the  Universal 
Immunization  Programme.  Voluntary  organisations  and  govern¬ 
ment  together  have  helped  women  better  organise  and  equip 
themselves  for  employment  and  equitable  wages,  training  and  skills 
formation,  self-employment  and  co-operative  activity  and  greater 
control  over  economic  assets  and  income  generation.  Also,  there  has 
been  a  marked  step-up  in  urbanisation.  One  of  the  first  things  our 
Government  did  was  to  set  up  a  National  Commission  for  Urbanisa¬ 
tion;  and  in  the  next  Plan  we  will  be  looking  very  carefully  at  how 
human  settlements  are  developing  and  how  to  reduce  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  urban  settlements  in  a  few  urban  areas  and  to  multiply  the 
urban  areas,  spread  them  across  the  country  and  balance  the 
urbanisation  process  that  is  taking  place. 

The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  all  this  is  that  family  planning 
programmes  should  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  development  process 
and  not  as  autonomous  programmes.  For  developed  countries,  the 
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lesson  to  be  learnt  is  that  population  control  objectives  cannot  be 
attained  by  increasing  financial  assistance  for  population  program¬ 
mes  while  curtailing  development  assistance  as  a  whole  or  restricting 
the  access  of  developing  countries  to  the  markets  of  the  developed. 
For  developing  countries,  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  is  that  there  has  to 
be  a  holistic  perception  of  the  development  process,  of  which 
population  policy  constitutes  but  one  component,  albeit  a  significant 
component. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  demographic  trends  in  a  country  as 
vast  and  varied  as  India  would  indicate  that  the  nature  of  the 
demographic,  problem  varies  immensely  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.  In  the  decade  1971-81,  population  growth  rates 
were  as  low  as  17.5  per  cent  in  Tamil  Nadu  and  as  high  as  33  per 
cent  in  Rajasthan.  The  birth  rate  not  only  differs  significantly 
between  States  but  also  between  rural  areas  and  urban  areas  within 
States  and  between  States.  Thus  the  estimated  1987  birth  rate  in 
rural  India  is  as  low  as  21.5  per  thousand  in  Kerala  and  over  39  per 
thousand  in  Uttar  Pradesh.  In  urban  India,  West  Bengal  has  a  low  of 
21  per  thousand  and  Uttar  Pradesh  a  high  of  32  per  thousand. 
When  it  comes  to  such  crucial  parameters  of  population  policy  as 
fertility  rates  in  different  age  groups,  we  find  the  variations  even 
more  dramatic.  For  example,  in  the  15  to  19  years  age  group,  the 
age-specific  fertility  rate  is  just  23  per  thousand  in  Punjab  but  right 
up  to  144  per  thousand  in  Andhra  Pradesh.  In  the  next  age  group  of 
20  to  24,  however,  the  relatively  prosperous  and  progressive  States 
of  Haryana  and  Punjab  jump  almost  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  but 
decline  for  subsequent  age  groups.  Similarly,  there  is  no  homogenei¬ 
ty  to  the  pattern  of  death  rates  or  the  decline  in  death  rates.  In 
Kerala,  the  low  death  rate  is  comparable  to  Scandinavian  standards, 
being  as  low  as  six  per  thousand,  as  against  more  than  15  per 
thousand  in  rural  Uttar  Pradesh  and  close  to  eight  per  thousand  in 
urban  areas  of  Assam,  Bihar  and  Madhya  Pradesh. 

It  is,  thus,  clear  that  there  is  no  homogeneity  in  the  parameters  of 
population  growth  in  the  country  as  a  whole  and,  therefore,  all-India 
averages  are  something  of  a  statistical  illusion.  There  are  vast 
variations  from  one  region  to  the  other,  from  one  State  to  the  other, 
even  one  district  to  the  other. 

The  implication  is  that  there  is  little  scope  for  a  uniform  all-India 
population  programme,  whether  in  regard  to  actions  which  operate 
on  the  birth  rate  or  in  regard  to  actions  which  operate  on  the  death 
rate.  Yet,  to  a  very  large  extent,  our  family  planning  programmes 
are  more  or  less  uniform  throughout  the  country.  Virtually  the  same 
package  is  delivered  to  the  high  population  growth  areas  as  to  the 
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low  population  growth  areas.  Only  tentative  beginnings  have  been 
made  in  area-specific  projects,  largely  concentrating  on  nuances  of 
infrastructure  requirements  rather  than  sociologically  significant 
features.  There  is  little  fine-tuning  for  such  critically  important 
factors  as  variations  in  the  nuptiality  pattern  or  in  the  average  age  at 
marriage.  There  are  virtually  no  adequate  or  satisfactory  statistics 
available  for  differences  in  regard  to  the  parameters  of  fertility 
between  different  socio-economic  groups  or  ethnic  groups  within 
any  given  region.  The  administration  of  family  planning  is  concen¬ 
trated  too  much  on  the  chasing  of  targets,  imposed  virtually 
uniformly  throughout  the  country,  rather  than  based  on  sensitivity 
to,  or  even  knowledge  of,  the  differential  impact  of  the  same 
programme  on  different  regional  socio-economic  and  ethnic  groups. 
It  is  this  which  has,  perhaps,  contributed  to  the  cruel  paradox  I 
referred  to  earlier  of  there  being  an  inadequate  causal  connection 
between  our  family  planning  programmes  and  the  impact  of  these 
programmes  on  birth  rates,  death  rates  and  the  consequential 
growth  in  population.  For  the  money  we  invest  in  family  planning, 
we  deserve  a  much  better  marginal  rate  of  return  in  terms  of  an 
accelerated  decline  in  birth  rates.  In  fact,  the  rate  of  increase  in 
financial  outlays  on  family  planning  is  not  matched  by  a  commensu¬ 
rate  decline  in  birth  rates. 

Uniform  norms  of  planning  are  not  a  characteristic  only  of 
planning  for  population  control.  The  practice  of  uniform  norms  has 
been  characteristic  of  our  planning  in  all  sectors.  In  agriculture,  we 
have  broken  this  syndrome  by  dividing  the  country  into  fifteen 
identified  agro-economic  zones  so  as  to  tailor  agricultural  policy  to 
the  specific  requirements  of  each  of  the  zones.  The  time  has  come 
for  a  similar  approach  to  population  policy.  We  need  to  divide  the 
country  into  different  zones  where  the  relevant  parameters  are 
approximately  homogeneous,  and  adapt  policies  and  programmes 
to  the  specific  characteristics  of  these  different  zones.  We  would 
need  to  go  further  and,  within  each  zone,  adapt  programmes  to  the 
specific  requirements  of  different  socio-economic  and  ethnic  groups. 
Through  such  a  differentiated  approach  to  the  demographic 
diversity  of  India,  we  will  perhaps  succeed  in  effecting  a  closer 
connection  between  the  achievement  of  programme  targets  and  the 
realisation  of  policy  objectives.  We  also  have  to  recognise  that, 
despite  all  our  efforts,  the  family  planning  programme  remains 
essentially  an  official.  Government-sponsored  programme  and  not  a 
people’s  programme.  Successful  family  planning  is  such  an  intensely 
personal,  private  matter  that  Government  agencies  can,  at  best, 
contribute  to  raising  awareness,  creating  an  ethos  and  making 
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available  the  required  supplies,  but  the  success  of  the  programme 
depends  upon  the  personal  and  private  decisions  of  a  myriad 
individual  human  beings.  What  we  need  is  congruence  or  converg¬ 
ence  between  the  national  objective  of  population  stabilisation  and 
each  couple’s  perception,  especially  the  woman’s  perception,  of  the 
desired  family  size.  This  perception  is  most  influenced  by  the  values 
and  ethos  of  the  local  community  or  neighbourhood.  How  could  this 
be  determined  monolithically  by  a  Central  agency?  It  has  to  be 
devised  and  determined  at  the  grassroots,  in  the  villages,  slums  and 
settlements  where  people  live. 

Therefore,  there  has  to  be  a  great  degree  of  decentralization  in  the 
implementation  of  the  programme  so  that  awareness,  ethos  and 
motivation  are  created  more  by  the  local  neighbourhood  than  by 
some  remote  official  agency.  We  have  recently  introduced  two  major 
Constitutional  Amendment  Bills  in  Parliament  to  revamp,  recast  and 
rejuvenate  our  institutions  of  local  self-government  in  the  villages 
and  urban  settlements  of  India.  Through  these  Bills  we  hope  to 
assure  both  democracy  at  the  grassroots  as  well  as  the  devolution  of 
powers  and  the  assignment  of  responsibilities  to  institutions  of  local 
self-government  for  their  own  development. 

Family  welfare  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  being 
entrusted  to  these  institutions.  To  the  extent  that  it  is  the  people 
themselves  and  their  representatives  who  will  determine  the  con¬ 
tours  of  the  family  planning  programme  to  be  delivered  at  the 
community  level  to  each  local  community,  we  might  expect  a  far 
greater  degree  of  responsiveness  to  diverse  local  conditions  than  has 
been  evident  so  far.  By  the  same  token,  we  might  anticipate  a  far 
greater  measure  of  success  in  linking  the  implementation  of 
programme-s  to  specific  results  in  terms  of  lowering  the  birth  rate 
and  thus  the  rate  of  growth  of  population.  The  revolution  in  local 
self-government  bids  fair  to  promote  a  revolutionary  decline  in  birth 
rates  in  India. 

Moreover,  we  have  in  hand  plans  and  programmes  for  concerting 
and  rationalizing  delivery  systems  for  all  the  different  schemes 
relating  to  women  and  child  development,  especially  in  rural  areas. 
At  present,  a  host  of  different  official  agencies,  operating  indepen¬ 
dently  of  each  other,  despite  their  inevitable  inter-linkages,  are 
approaching  the  same  target  group  of  women  and  children  with 
little  co-operation  or  co-ordination  among  themselves.  The  net 
result  is  that  delivery  costs  eat  up  a  vast  proportion  of  programme 
resources,  and  the  absence  of  a  holistic  approach  sharply  reduces  the 
impact  of  these  programmes.  We  are  attempting  to  bring  all  the 
different  programmes  together  in  either  a  single  or  well  co-ordinated 
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delivery  system,  and  to  link  that  delivery  system  to  our  new 
institutions  of  local  self-government,  which  provide  for  the  reserva¬ 
tion  of  30  per  cent  of  seats  for  elected  women  representatives  in  all 
local  bodies.  Family  planning  will  be  an  integral  element  of  this 
system. 

The  programme  will  thus  get  tied  in  at  the  grassroots  level  with 
the  development  process  as  a  whole  and  be  part  of  a  planning  and 
implementation  process  which  intensely  involves  the  people’s  own 
participation,  including  the  participation  of  women  and  all  the 
weaker  sections  in  our  society.  I  would  hazard  the  prophecy  that  a 
delivery  system  run  and  supervised  by  the  poor,  deprived  and  the 
largely  illiterate  people  of  India,  will  prove  far  more  effective  than 
the  paternalistic  model  of  planning,  administration  and  imple¬ 
mentation  which  we  have  relied  upon  so  far. 

These  are  ideas  which,  in  the  first  instance,  I  put  not  to  a  purely 
domestic  audience  but  to  an  international  audience  of  specialist  in 
the  scientific  study  of  population.  I  do  so  deliberately.  The  scientific 
temper  and  the  study  of  human  problems  admit  no  artifical 
political  boundaries  between  people  and  people,  country  and 
country.  We  welcome  you  to  India  as  experts  who  are  as  deeply 
sympathetic  to,  and  as  emphatically  involved,  as  we  ourselves  are  in 
our  problems  of  population  policy.  Your  disinterested  scientific 
acumen  and  your  vast  collective  knowledge  of  human  behaviour  in 
relation  to  demographic  issues  make  it  possible  for  us  to  welcome 
each  of  you  equally  to  India  as  one  of  us,  as  friends  of  India.  We 
invite  you  to  ponder  upon  the  issues  I  have  raised  and  to  let  us  have 
your  considered  views  on  what  needs  to  be  done.  For,  I  repeat,  a 
solution  to  India’s  population  problem  will,  in  large  measure, 
constitute  a  solution  to  the  world’s  population  problem.  We,  for  our 
part,  are  ready  to  join  in  a  global  co-operative  endeavour  to  study 
and  recommend  solutions  for  population  policy  the  world  over. 
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Co-operative  Movement — An 
Instrument  of  Economic  Growth 


F IRST  OF  ALL,  I  welcome  all  of  you  to  our  capital,  Delhi,  for  this 
Congress.  One  thought  comes  to  my  mind  on  this  welcome  occasion. 
You  have  all  assembled  in  a  big  city  but  how  many  of  you  have  their 
avocations  in  such  big  cities.  If  the  co-operative  movement  had  really 
to  get  a  push,  an  impetus,  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  to 
hold  your  Congress  in  a  village,  somewhere  in  the  countryside.  It  is 
said  that  facilities  are  not  available  in  the  rural  areas,  there  is 
difficulty  in  finding  accommodation,  big  problems  arise,  but  similar 
things  were  said  about  the  Indian  National  Congress  sessions  until 
the  Faizpur  session.  But  after  that  session,  there  was  no  such 
difficulty.  Quite  a  number  of  big  Congress  sessions  were  held  in  the 
countryside.  I  am  confident  that  you  will  hold  your  next  meet  not  in 
a  big  city,  but  somewhere  in  the  countryside  in  the  midst  of  those 
people  whom  you  are  trying  to  help. 

The  co-operative  movement  is  a  part  of  our  freedom  movement. 
The  freedom  struggle  was  waged  not  for  political  Independence 
only.  It  was  waged  with  a  view  to  bring  India  into  the  modern  age 
and  to  enable  our  poor  people,  our  backward  people,  to  become 
stronger  and  able  to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Much  work  was  needed  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  country¬ 
side.  Gandhiji  and  Panditji  envisaged  the  co-operative  movement  as 
an  integral  part  of  this  work.  In  Gandhiji’s  times,  about  90  per  cent 
of  our  people  lived  in  the  villages.  Even  today,  about  three-fourths 
live  in  the  rural  areas.  Your  work  is  very  necessary  for  helping 
people  in  the  villages.  Our  effort  is  to  ensure  that  in  the  task  of 
developing  the  country,  in  changing  the  life  of  the  people,  we  should 
render  maximum  assistance  to  the  weakest  sections.  That  is  why  we 
have  adopted  the  model  of  a  mixed  economy  which  finds  a  place  for 
all — for  a  public  sector,  a  private  sector  and  a  co-operative  sector. 
But  a  fine  balance  has  to  be  maintained;  otherwise  the  weaker 
sections  remain  suppressed  and  cannot  survive.  That  is  why  we  laid 
so  much  stress  on  the  public  sector.  But  this  sector  has  its 
weaknesses.  There  are  many  places  where  it  cannot  reach.  Those 
places  you  have  to  reach.  If  you  are  not  strong,  you  will  not  be  able  to 
help  the  poor  and  the  weak.  The  poor  will  not  be  able  to  combat  the 
forces  of  capitalism. 

Free  rendering  of  speech  in  Hindi  at  the  Indian  Co-operative  Maha  Sammelati,  New  Delhi, 
20  January  1989 
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Your  movement  is  one  powerful  weapon  which  we  have  given  to 
the  weaker  sections  with  which  to  combat  capitalist  forces  and  vested 
interests.  The  co-operative  movement  gives  them  strength,  it  enables 
them  to  stand  on  their  feet  and  build  up  their  power.  Panditji  had 
said  that  “I  want  to  convulse  India  with  co-operation.”  You  have  to 
ponder  over  the  question  whether  in  the  last  40  years  we  and  have 
f^ulfilled  Panditji’s  dream  or  not.  In  a  way  there  has  been  a  great 
change- — the  co-operative  movement  has  made  much  progress. 
Mr  Rai  Singh  was  saying  just  now  that  the  membership  is  about  150 
million,  the  funds  disbursed  by  you  are  about  Rs.  40,000  million,  and 
marketing  through  co-operative  is  also  about  as  much  as  Rs.  40,000 
million  worth. 

You  have  been  given  a  big  responsibility  in  many  sectors,  such  as 
fertilisers  and  sugar,  where  you  do  a  lot  of  work.  Then  there  are 
other  areas  which  you  have  influenced  a  lot,  especially  rural  artisans, 
weavers,  dairies,  where  the  picture  has  been  completely  changed  by 
the  co-operatives,  as  also  in  animal  husbandry. 

You  have  also  done  much  to  enable  women  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet,  in  raising  their  economic  status  and  strengthening  them.  But  I 
see  very  few  women  in  this  hall  today.  There  should  be  some  change 
here  also.  You  should  pay  some  special  attention  to  this  because  if 
there  is  someone  weak  in  the  villages,  it  is  the  women.  Look  at  any 
weak  section,  be  it  among  Harijans  or  Adivasis  or  minorities  or 
backward  classes;  in  any  such  section  if  you  want  to  identify  who  are 
the  weakest,  you  find  that  it  is  the  women  who  are  the  weakest,  so  it 
is  imperative  for  women  not  to  work  only  in  the  background.  Bring 
them  forward,  let  them  rise,  give  them  some  power  here  also.  It  is 
also  very  necessary  to  inculcate  what  Pandit  Nehru  used  to  call  the 
scientific  temper  among  our  ruralites  and  our  poor. 

In  my  opinion,  development  means  the  greater  use  of  a  higher 
level  of  science  and  technology  in  the  daily  life  of  our  people. 
Sometimes  it  is  available  directly  for  use  in  their  hands;  sometimes  it 
is  used  in  the  background  to  help  them.  For  example,  in  your  dairy 
co-operative  at  Anand,  very  advanced  technology  is  directly  at  work 
in  helping  the  village  women.  The  computer  is  making  their  fodder 
cheaper.  The  distribution  of  milk  and  butter  to  every  corner  of  the 
country  is  computer-controlled.  While  such  help  is  direct,  on  the 
other  hand  if  a  nuclear  power  station  is  set  up  it  involves  high 
technology;  but  the  power-switch  remains  the  same  simple  one  for 
the  user.  Either  way,  the  technology  is  utilised  in  bringing  about  a 
change  in  the  life  of  the  common  man. 

One  major  weakness  persists  in  our  country.  We  have  set  up  big 
departments  of  science  and  technology,  we  have  set  up  ministries. 
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but  I  feel  that  quite  often  there  is  a  distance  between  these 
departments  and  those  who  are  implementing  their  applications  in 
agriculture,  etc.  The  latter  say  that  science  and  technology  is  being 
looked  after  by  the  concerned  departments  and  they  have  nothing  to 
do  about  it.  The  result  is  that  things  which  could  make  a  difference 
to  the  daily  life  of  the  people  remain  confined  to  the  laboratories  and 
have  no  impact  on  anybody’s  life. 

Many  a  time  we  fall  into  this  trap  of  not  looking  at  this  aspect.  We 
are  unprepared  for  progress  because  of  a  dread  of  technology.  We 
lag  behind  and  then  rush  to  the  Government  to  save  us  from 
drowning  in  the  swirling  waters  of  new  technology,  competition  and 
what  not.  We  cannot  compete  and  we  ask  for  some  new  legislation  to 
save  us,  some  impost.  We  introduce  some  levies,  these  are  increased 
from  year  to  year  till  a  point  is  reached  beyond  which  we  cannot  save 
you  from  the  competition.  Resources  are  limited  and  someone  has  to 
pay  the  price.  How  long  can  we  pay  the  price?  How  much?  And 
why?  Because  we  did  not  take  these  steps  to  change  the  technology. 
If  we  do  not  change  the  technology,  in  a  way  we  keep  our  producers 
backward — be  they  in  the  farm  or  in  the  factory.  Wherever 
technology  is  allowed  to  stagnate,  the  standard  of  life  stagnates. 

Look  at  it  another  way.  We  must  explore  how  new  technology  can 
be  introduced  among  our  poor  and  backward  people.  My  experience 
is  that  wherever  we  have  tried  to  impart  new  skills,  people  have 
learnt  very  quickly — more  quickly  than  our  educated  people — 
because  they  have  common  sense,  they  know  how  things  are  done. 
So  you  have  to  examine  very  energetically  how  you  can  bring  about  a 
better  level  of  technology,  because  only  thus  can  co-operatives 
become  strong. 

Today,  you  will  find  that  co-operatives  using  very  advanced 
technology  are  running  very  well.  The  same  thing  has  to  be  done  at 
other  places  also.  Sometimes  you  think  the  Government  interferes 
too  much.  Recently,  it  led  to  a  controversy.  In  my  opinion  the 
Government  should  not  interfere  at  all.  But  I  am  adding  a  proviso  to 
this.  The  proviso  is  that  as  long  as  you  are  not  strong.  Government 
will  continue  to  interfere.  As  long  as  you  go  to  the  Government  with 
a  begging  bowl  or  ask  for  its  protection  against  competitors. 
Government  will  continue  to  interfere.  As  long  as  you  ask  Govern¬ 
ment  for  funds,  interference  will  persist.  That  is  the  system. 
Subsidies  call  for  interference.  Questions  are  asked  in  Parliament 
and  have  to  be  answered.  To  enable  us  to  answer,  we  have  to  put 
questions  to  you.  This  will  continue  as  long  as  you  do  not  stand  on 
your  own  feet.  If  you  want  aid,  you  have  to  brook  interference.  We 
too  cannot  help  interfering.  Build  up  your  strength  and  interference 
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will  automatically  cease.  It  will  not  be  possible.  It  is  for  you  to 
cogitate  how  this  can  be  achieved. 

One  reason  lies  in  several  States.  They  have  laws  and  rules  which 
keep  the  co-operative  movement  weak.  I  have  asked  the  Chief 
Ministers  to  try  to  change  the  laws  but  there  also,  some  vested 
interests  even  within  your  movement  do  not  let  the  laws  be  altered. 
Thus  we  cannot  help  you  as  long  as  suitable  conditions  are  not 
created  by  both  sides.  You  have  to  do  some  thinking  about  how  we 
can  set  these  things  right. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  been  talking  at  great  length  in 
Government,  with  the  administration  and  trying  to  raise  a  public 
debate  on  the  development  processes,  the  way  we  model  our 
programmes  and  the  way  we  implement  our  programmes  and  our 
planning  processes.  I  have  felt  that  there  is  inadequate  devolution  of 
authority,  of  decision-making,  of  planning  powers  in  our  system  and 
we  have  been  wanting  to  increase  these  powers.  I  hope  that  by  the 
middle  of  this  year,  perhaps  by  the  end  of  this  year  we  will  be  able  to 
bring  a  constitutional  amendment  to  devolve  these  powers,  certainly 
to  the  district  level,  hopefully  even  below  the  district  level. 

One  part  of  development,  of  relating  development  to  the  problems 
in  the  rural  areas,  at  the  grassroots  level,  is  that  we  don’t  get 
adequate  inputs  to  Delhi.  We  make  decisions  in  Delhi  which  are  not 
necessarily  relevant  to  what  is  happening  at  the  grassroots  level. 
Sometimes  we  produce  programmes  which  are  very  general  and  we 
make  them  for  all  the  States,  but  the  reality  in  the  States  is  so 
different  that  sometimes  they  work,  sometimes  they  don’t  work  and 
then  we  give  directions  from  here  that  certain  targets  must  be  met 
and  the  local  administration  comes  in  a  bit  of  a  quandary  because 
they  know  that  it  is  not  physically  possible  to  meet  those  targets  due 
to  various  constraints  and  strains  and  they  use  various  methods  of 
meeting  those  directives  which  are  sometimes  dubious  at  best,  but  in 
any  case  don’t  give  us  benefits  in  terms  of  real  development  or 
solving  the  problem  at  the  grassroots  level.  I  feel  the  only  way  of 
breaking  this  is  to  get  the  programmes  designed  much  more  at  the 
grassroots  level,  devolving  some  amount  of  authority  in  every  area.  I 
don’t  want  to  list  the  areas  here,  perhaps  it  is  little  too  early,  but  in 
every  area  we  have  to  strengthen  the  process  from  the  grassroots 
level. 

We  have  assumed  that  you  have  been  paying  attention  to  the 
debate  that  we  have  been  raising,  and  that  perhaps  it  has  generated 
some  internal  debate  in  the  co-operative  movement  also,  because 
one  part  of  delegating  authoritv,  one  part  of  involving  the 
grassroots  level,  the  village,  the  block,  the  district  level,  in  the 
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planning  administration  and  Government,  in  a  sense,  is  to  involve 
the  co-operatives  also.  If  the  co-operatives  are  not  involved  then  one 
whole  section  remains  uninvolved  and  can’t  really  devolve  the  way 
we  want  to. 

We  hope  that  you  will  discuss  this  also  in  the  coming  few  months. 
We  have  called  a  conference  in  the  next  week  and  then  in 
the  next  few  months  we  will  be  holding  similar  conferences  all  over 
the  country  and  we  hope  that  by  the  time  we  are  through  with  these 
conferences,  you  will  have  thought  up  what  your  role  can  be  and 
how  we  can  involve  you  in  this  process  and  I  would  like  you  to  be 
ready  by  the  time  we  are  ready  and  not  left  behind  and  feel 
left  out  once  we  have  finalised  our  various  bills. 

Your  theme  for  this  congress  is  ‘Co-operatives  as  an  instrument  of 
economic  policy’.  In  this  debate,  I  would  like  you  to  also  consider 
how  you  fit  in  with  the  third  tier  of  our  democratic  system.  The  third 
tier  of  our  democratic  system  has  come  under  se.veEe  pressure  and 
has  almost  been  wiped  out  during  the  past  one  and  a  half  or  two 
decades  by  the  vested  interests  of  the  politicians  and  the  bureaucracy 
at  various  levels.  We.  have  been  very  effective  in  wiping  out 
everything  that  Panditji  had  started  off;  I  would  like  to  build  that 
back  again.  The  same  interests  have  also  in  some  States  isolated  the 
co-operative  movement  in  such  a  way  that  you  too  have  become 
ineffective.  In  other  States,  although  you  are  effective  in  certain 
areas,  you  are  not  able  to  move  into  more  areas  and  be  effective  in 
different  places.  Perhaps,  this  is  a  good  opportunity  for  you  to  think 
of  these  things  and  give  us  solutions  to  these  problems.  The  goal  of 
the  co-operative  movement  must  be  to  strengthen  the  weakest 
sections  in  our  society,  to  give  them  the  strength,  to  fight  the  vested 
interests,  to  give  them  the  strength  to  absorb  new  technologies 
because  it  is  only  if  they  have  the  capability  and  the  strength  to 
absorb  new  technologies  that  they  will  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
development  process.  When  we  decentralise  we  would  like  co¬ 
operatives  to  be  part  of  that  decentralisation,  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  give  us  good  suggestions  for  that.  We  look  forward  to  the  results 
of  your  deliberations  and  I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  take  them  into 
consideration  when  we  formulate  our  amendments  and  whatever 
laws  we  think  are  needed  for  the  devolution  process. 


Endeavour  to  Eradicate  Poverty 


o  NE  YEAR  AND  a  half  ago,  I  made  an  extensive  tour  of  Rajasthan, 
when  the  State  was  facing  a  grave  drought.  Rajasthan  was  in  a  very 
poor  condition  and  we  pledged  all  support  to  the  people  of 
Rajasthan  in  their  time  of  need.  We  rendered  a  lot  of  help  and 
Rajasthan  recovered  from  that  situation  with  a  lot  of  vigour  and 
resilience. 

During  my  tour  of  the  last  two  days,  I  have  seen  that  Rajasthan  is 
progressing  very  firmly.  The  debility  usually  found  after  a  drought  is 
not  there. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  lay  this  foundation  stone  and 
initiate  a  new  project  today.  Perhaps  the  world’s  oldest  zinc  smelter 
was  at  Zawar,  a  short  distance  from  here,  2500  years  old,  a  historic 
site.  The  more  we  advance  in  technology,  the  more  use  we  find  for 
this  metal. 

We  hope  this  smelter  will  come  up  in  good  time  and  in  accordance 
with  the  promised  schedule.  The  expenditure  involved  has  been 
examined  so  minutely  for  the  first  time.  Let  us  hope  that  both  time 
and  money  will  be  properly  utilised  and  your  programme  will  be 
implemented. 

My  special  thanks  to  the  British  High  Commissioner  and  the 
British  Government  for  their  assistance  and  their  technology.  This  is 
a  new  relationship  and  we  hope  it  will  chart  a  new  course. 

This  smelter  will  provide  employment  to  more  than  900  people  in 
the  mines,  in  Rampura  Angucha.  About  1000  will  get  direct 
employment  right  here,  besides  3000-4000  outside  the  plant.  Then 
the  ancillaries  will  provide  employment  for  another  5000  or  so.  That 
means  jobs  and  work  for  about  1 1,000  people  under  this  project  or 
in  association  with  it. 

Employment  is  one  of  the  biggest  problems  before  Rajasthan 
today,  before  the  whole  country,  the  removal  of  poverty.  We  hope  to 
eradicate  poverty  with  the  help  of  such  programmes  and  make  some 
progress  in  employment.  Much  work  needs  to  be  done  in  Rajasthan. 

There  has  been  development  but  the  climate  is  such  that  the 
people  of  Rajasthan  face  many  difficulties.  Drought  today  and  floods 
tomorrow.  Sands  and  stones  create  big  problems.  Even  so,  we  have 
seen  in  the  last  few  years  that  Rajasthan  can  advance  quickly  and  will 
now  progress  faster. 


Free  rendering  of  speech  in  Hindi  while  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  a  zinc  smelter  at 
Chittorgarh  (Rajasthan),  7  February  1989 
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We  came  through  Bhilwara  just  now  and  I  was  told  that  full  40  per 
cent  of  India’s  progress  in  the  synthetics  industry  during  the  last 
three  years  has  been  in  Bhilwara.  So  there  is  a  lot  of  development 
going  on  in  Rajasthan. 

Now  we  have  to  lay  stress  on  rural  development  in  Rajasthan 
because  the  employment  problem  isanore  acute  there.  Farm  labour 
is  occupied  for  a  few  months;  then  there  is  nothing.  They  find  work 
for  about  5-6  months  in  the  year,  not  even  that  if  there  is  no  rain. 

Our  endeavour  will  be  to  bring  forth  some  programmes  which 
give  you  employment  for  at  least  six  months.  This  will  be  quite 
beneficial  for  the  poor  people  of  Rajasthan.  We  will  be  able  to  make 
the  poor  and  the  backward  people  self-supporting. 

We  are  trying  to  push  poverty-eradication  programmes  more 
vigorously.  We  have  noticed  some  shortcomings,  most  of  which 
relate  to  inadequate  solution  of  your  problems  through  these 
programmes.  Sometimes  there  are  difficulties  in  implementation 
and  we  find  a  gap  between  the  conception  and  the  execution.  To 
change  this  state  of  affairs  and  to  tighten  up  the  programmes,  we 
have  attempted  to  give  more  power  to  the  Zila  Parishads. 

There  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  discussions  in  the  next  one-and-a-half 
month  and  we  hope  that  immediately  thereafter  we  will  introduce  a 
bill  in  Parliament  for  the  devolution  of  both  greater  powers  and 
responsibility  to  the  districts,  the  blocks  and  the  villages.  Because 
once  that  is  done,  the  programmes  that  are  drawn  up  will  be 
properly  framed.  They  will  be  implemented  fully.  Full  benefits  will 
accrue  to  you  from  such  programmes. 

The  officials  of  the  Government,  the  district,  the  block,  the  village, 
the  chairmen,  the  panches,  the  headmen,  all  will  gain  in  strength 
and  will  be  able  to  function  more  effectively.  That  will  redound  to 
your  benefit  and  development. 

Much  else  is  happening.  The  country  is  stronger  than  ever  before. 
For  the  first  time  we  can  defend  ourselves  from  all  directions 
simultaneously.  This  was  not  so  before.  The  world  is  also  admitting 
for  the  first  time  that  India  is  getting  stronger.  India  is  making  a 
place  for  itself  in  the  world.  This  is  imperative  because  only  then  can 
we  devote  our  entire  attention  to  the  eradication  of  poverty  and 
unemployment. 

To  make  India  strong,  to  put  it  on  the  road  to  development,  to 
make  a  place  for  India  in  the  comity  of  nations,  first  we  have  to 
remove  poverty  here,  to  alleviate  unemployment.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  to  promote  a  world  environment,  create  in  our  neighbour¬ 
hood  an  environment  in  which  we  can  make  rapid  progress.  For  this 
we  will  have  to  work  with  the  kind  of  absolute  unity  with  which  we 
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worked  during  the  drought — a  united  effort  by  the  people  of 
Rajasthan,  the  Government  of  Rajasthan,  the  Central  Government, 
because  in  unity  lies  strength,  development  and  progress. 

I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  Rajasthan  will  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  us  in  the  same  way  and  we  shall  progress  rapidly.  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  new  plant  and  am  confident  that  two.  years 
and  four  months  from  today  it  will  be  fully  operational  and  will 
provide  substantial  employment  to  your  people. 


Mobilising  Resources  for  the  Masses 


I  WELCOME  THE  Chief  Ministers  to  this  Conference.  A  number  of 
important  financial  matters  have  been  slated  for  discussion.  I  hope 
your  discussions  will  be  fruitful  and  will  help  to  reach  a  consensus  on 
these  important  issues.  We  are  meeting  against  the  background  of  a 
very  strong  performance  in  the  economy.  The  credit  for  this 
performance  goes  to  all.  The  economy  withstood  the  poor  monsoons 
of  the  last  couple  of  years  and  the  severe  drought  of  last  year  very 
well.  This  year  it  has  rebounded  with  renewed  vigour.  The  current 
year’s  GDP  growth  is  likely  to  exceed  nine  per  cent.  With  this,  the 
average  growth  rate  achieved  in  the  first  four  years  of  the  Seventh 
Plan  will  exceed  the  target  of  five  per  cent  for  the  Plan  period. 

While  the  overall  economic  performance  is  bright,  there  are  also 
some  problem  areas.  Inflation  continues  to  be  a  matter  of  concern. 
The  Government  will  be  fully  vigilant  on  this  front.  The  balance  of 
payments  is  also  under  pressure.  We  have  taken  several  steps  to 
strengthen  our  export  performance  and  also  to  economise  on 
imports  wherever  possible  without  disrupting  the  flow  of  growth. 
Here,  we  would  like  special  co-operation  from  the  State  Govern¬ 
ments  because  sometimes  a  particular  thrust  in  export  is  thrown 
totally  out  of  gear  by  a  State  Government  raising  sales  tax  in  a 
particular  area  or  increasing  the  power  tariff  or  some  such  action, 
and  then  the  whole  programme  gets  thrown  out  of  gear.  So, 
perhaps,  some  co-ordination  is  required  because  this  is  really  a 
national  effort  and  not  a  unilateral  effort  by  any  one  side. 


Inaugural  speech  at  the  Chief  Ministers  Conference  on  Sales  Tax,  New  Delhi,  9  Eebruary  1989 
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We  are  also  facing  a  difficult  resource  position  and  this  requires 
immediate  attention  and  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  all  of 
us — the  Centre  and  the  States.  Both  the  Centre  and  States  have  large 
responsibilities  in  the  pursuit  of  our  development  objectives.  These 
responsibilities  will  increase  in  the  Eighth  Plan  as  we  try  to  step  up 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  economy  to  a  higher  level  of  say,  six  per 
cent.  We  will  have  to  make  a  massive  effort  to  mobilise  the  resources 
needed  to  finance  the  Eighth  Plan  without  causing  inflationary 
pressures. 

The  detailed  issues  that  you  are  going  to  discuss,  be  viewed  against 
this  background  of  our  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  economic 
sphere.  This  will  lend  to  your  deliberations  the  perspective  required 
to  reach  well  considered  conclusion. 

An  important  item  on  the  agenda  is  the  administration  of  sales  tax. 
The  administration  of  sales  tax  has  given  rise  to  some  tensions 
between  States.  Some  developments  in  this  sphere  have  led  to 
inefficiencies  and  impediments  to  healthy  growth  of  inter-state  trade 
and  commerce.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  these  matters  with  you  in 
detail  as  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  subject.  I  would,  however,  like 
to  draw  your  attention  to  some  matters  which  require  your  urgent 
consideration. 

The  first  relates  to  what  is  sometimes  called  the  ‘rate  war’  among 
States.  With  a  view  to  attracting  trade  and  industry.  States  have  been 
trying  to  under  cut  each  other  in  terms  of  the  rate  of  taxation.  It  is, 
of  course,  necessary  that  all  possible  incentives  be  given  to  trade  and 
industry.  It  is  also  natural  that  there  should  be  healthy  competition 
among  various  States,  each  trying  to  do  better  than  the  other  in 
terms  of  commercial  and  industrial  development.  It  is,  however,  a 
matter  of  concern  that  competitive  reductions  in  sales  tax  have  led  to 
an  erosion  of  the  resource  base  in  many  States.  Such  competitive 
reductions  have  a  tendency  to  gather  momentum,  with  each 
competitor  trying  to  out  do  the  other.  In  the  final  analysis  they  can 
often  be  self-defeating.  Resources  desperately  required  for  develop¬ 
ment  are  lost  to  the  exchequer.  The  resulting  resource  constraints 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  level  of  investment  in  key  sectors  which  are 
crucial  for  further  economic  development  and  also  on  programmes 
designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  the  weaker  sections. 
Complete  uniformity  in  the  rates  of  sales  tax  for  all  the  States,  is 
perhaps  neither  feasible  nor  advisable  but  we  should  consider  some 
ways  of  bringing  greater  order  into  the  system.  One  possible  solution 
may  be  to  agree  to  a  minimum  floor  level  of  tax  on  a  select  list  of 
items.  This  is  something  that  you  will  have  to  discuss.  Your 
experience,  sagacity  and  foresight  are  required  to  solve  this  difficult 
problem. 
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The  second  problem  to  which  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention 
concerns  discriminatory  sales  taxation.  This  practice,  which  has  been 
resorted  to  by  some  States,  is  characterised  by  one  rate  of  tax  for 
goods  produced  within  the  State,  and  another  rate  on  goods  coming 
from  other  States.  Such  discriminatory  taxation  hampers  the  free 
flow  of  trade  and  commerce.  It  is  the  most  unfortunate  and  ill-advised 
development.  One  of  our  greatest  assets  is  the  size  of  our  national 
market.  We  must  take  full  advantage  of  this  in  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  and  for  ensuring  economic  efficiency  in  the  production 
process.  All  over  the  world  both  developed  and  developing  countries 
are  seeking  the  advantages  of  larger  markets  by  reducing  barriers  to 
trade  among  them.  Our  large  market  gives  us  an  important  potential 
advantage.  We  cannot  let  it  be  nullified  by  discriminating  sales 
taxation.  In  the  long  run,  this  will  only  slow  down  the  pace  of 
industrialisation  by  preventing  the  development  of  strong  efficient 
units  catering  to  a  united  national  market  besides  adverse  economic 
repercussions  for  the  development  of  trade  and  commerce.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  considered  the  matter  and  held  that  such 
discriminatory  sales  taxation  is  violative  of  the  Constitution.  I  hope 
you  can  evolve  a  consensus  to  eliminate  such  practice  in  the  interests 
of  development  and  also  the  need  to  adhere  to  the  Constitution,  in 
letter  and  spirit. 

Just  as  there  are  problems  in  the  administration  of  sales  tax  laws, 
there  are  also  some  problems  in  the  area  of  commodity  taxation. 
There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  it  is  necessary  to  simplify  the 
structure  of  commodity  taxation  and  to  bring  about  some  uniformity 
in  its  incidence.  These  are  again  issues  to  which  you  might  address 
yourselves.  As  you  are  well  aware,  the  subject  has  been  a  matter  of 
consideration  by  two  separate  committees.  I  think  the  Conference 
should  take  advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  Chief  Ministers  and 
consider  and  discuss  these  recommendations  and  forge  a  consensus 
on  how  to  proceed  further  in  the  matter. 

The  Conference  will  also  be  considering  problems  of  the  Central 
sales  tax  and  the  proposal  for  levy  of  a  consignment  tax.  The  issue  of 
levying  a  consignment  tax  raises  a  number  of  complex  issues  with 
economy-wide  ramifications.  It  is  particularly  important  to  avoid 
imposing  additional  tax  burdens  on  key  commodities  which  will 
contribute  to  a  cascading  effect  across  the  economy.  A  complete 
national  consensus  on  these  issues  is  required  before  we  can  move 
forward  with  confidence.  I  hope  this  Conference  contributes  to  this 
objective. 

Besides  matters  connected  with  taxation,  there  are  other  impor¬ 
tant  subjects  which  I  hope  will  be  discussed  by  the  Conference.  A 
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problem  to  which  I  would  specially  like  to  draw  your  attention 
relates  to  the  recovery  of  amounts  owed  by  State  Electricity  Boards 
to  Central  Public  Sector  Undertakings.  These  dues  stood  at  a 
staggering  Rs.  1137  crores  on  30.6.88.  Chief  Ministers  will  appreci¬ 
ate  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  Public  Sector  Undertakings  to  carry  such 
large  outstandings  indefinitely.  Over  a  period  of  time,  such 
unrecovered  dues  are  bound  to  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
working  of  these  Public  Sector  Undertakings.  It  is  not  fair  also  on 
those  States  which  are  regular  and  are  up-to-date  on  their  dues.  It 
means  that  they  are  subsidising  those  States  which  are  not  paying 
their  bills  and  we  cannot  let  this  happen.  We  must  correct  this 
during  the  period  of  the  Seventh  Plan  and  if  it  doesn’t  happen  we 
will  have  to  take  steps  from  the  Centre  this  year  to  correct  it.  The 
weakening  of  the  public  sector  due  to  non-payment  of  the  dues,  will, 
in  turn,  weaken  our  infrastructure  sectors  with  adverse  implications 
for  economic  development  as  a  whole.  I  have  mentioned  earlier  that 
we  are  facing  a  difficult  resource  position,  even  as  we  move  into  the 
Eighth  Plan  period.  Unless  we  can  tackle  problems  of  unpaid  dues 
by  imposing  strict  financial  discipline,  we  will  only  compound  our 
difficulties  with  disastrous  consequences  for  the  development 
process.  I  appeal  to  the  Chief  Ministers  to  intervene  personally  in 
the  matter  and  ensure  that  the  large  outstanding  amounts  are 
cleared  in  a  time-bound  manner. 

Another  issue  to  which  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  is  the 
implementation  of  the  insurance  scheme  for  landless  agricultural 
labourers  and  the  insurance  scheme  for  poor  families  in  rural  areas, 
for  their  huts  and  belongings  when  these  are  destroyed  by  fire.  As 
Chief  Ministers  are  aware,  the  entire  premium  in  respect  of  both  the 
schemes  will  be  borne  by  the  Central  Government.  No  premium  is 
charged  from  the  person  insured.  Through  this  scheme,  we  wish  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  insurance  cover  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor  in 
our  villages,  at  no  cost  to  them.  State  Governments  have  been 
requested  to  take  follow-up  action  and  publicise  these  schemes.  I 
think  the  response  could  have  been  better  than  what  it  has  been  so 
far.  More  positive  action  is  required  at  the  State  level. 

I  have  only  drawn  attention  to  some  of  the  important  issues  which 
require  your  attention.  There  are  many  other  areas  of  importance 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  consider  in  the  course  of  your  deliberations. 
The  subjects  that  you  are  going  to  discuss  have  very  wide 
implications.  They  have  implications  for  our  resource  base,  inter¬ 
sectoral  linkages,  schemes  for  the  weaker  sections  and  in  some  ways 
the  future  of  our  economic  development — its  pace  and  characteris¬ 
tics.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  many  constructive  and  practical 
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suggestions  emerging  from  this  Conference.  I  wish  your  delibera¬ 
tions  all  success. 


People’s  Participation  in  Planning 

Process 


I  AM  VERY  happy  that  the  Planning  Commission  has  taken  the 
initiative  to  organise  this  Conference  on  the  Indian  Planning 
Experience  as  part  of  the  celebrations  of  the  40th  anniversary  of 
Independence  and  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Centenary. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  the  visionary  who  first  conceived  and 
conceptualised  the  role  of  planning  in  the  post-independence  task  of 
nation-building.  He  was  the  architect  who  built  the  institutions  of 
planning.  He  was  the  statesman  who  gave  these  institutions  a  major 
role  in  policy  making.  To  him,  planning  was  not  a  matter  of  dogma 
or  ideology,  nor  of  mere  technical  or  economic  management. 
He  saw  planned  development  as  the  instrument  for  social  and 
economic  uplift  of  our  people,  for  transforming  and  modernis¬ 
ing  our  society.^He  saw  planning  as  the  means  of  building  a  strong 
economy  which  would  safeguard  our  national  independence  and 
enable  India  to  take  her  rightful  place  in  the  world.  His  vision  is  as 
relevant  today  as  it  was  then. 

The  planning  process  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
structural  transformation  of  the  Indian  economy.  There  are  gaps, 
some  of  them  crucial,  but  today,  we  can  look  at  ourselves  with  a 
degree  of  confidence  and  hope  as  we  move  forward  to  realise  the 
India  we  all  want: 

—  an  India  free  of  poverty,  providing  social  justice  and  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all  its  citizens; 

—  a  society  in  social  harmony,  with  a  pattern  of  individual  and 
social  life  which  blends  modernity  with  our  traditional  values; 

—  an  economy  which  is  strong,  self-reliant  and  at  the  frontiers  of 
technology; 

—  a  country  committed  to  peace  and  international  co-operation. 


Speech  at  the  National  Conference  on  Indian  Planning  Experience,  New  Delhi 
1 1  February  1989 
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This  Conference  is  especially  well-timed  as  we  are  nearing  the  end 
of  the  Seventh  Plan  period  and  work  has  already  begun  on 
formulating  the  Eighth  Plan.  It  is,  therefore,  an  appropriate  time  to 
look  back  on  what  we  have  achieved  and  learnt  from  the  experience 
even  as  we  set  new  goals  and  devise  new  strategies  for  the  future. 
Planning  is  ultimately  a  practical  and  not  a  theoretical  exercise.  To 
be  effective  it  must  be  firmly  based  on  a  critical  appreciation  of  our 
strengths  and  weaknesses  so  that  we  can  reinforce  the  one  and 
correct  the  other. 

The  Conference  is  also  timely  because  there  is  an  intellectual 
ferment  in  many  countries  including  most  of  the  socialist  world  on 
planning  and  planning  methods.  In  all  these  countries,  there  is 
extensive  re- appraisal  and  examination  of  traditional  methods  of 
planning  and  control.  There  is  an  active  search  for  new  methods  of 
management  and  a  great  desire  to  experiment.  Some  of  the 
problems  faced  by  these  countries  are  not  very  different  from  our 
own.  There  may  be  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  both  their  past 
experiences  and  their  ongoing  experiments. 

This  Conference  has  brought  together  a  large  number  of 
distinguished  individuals  who  have  been  directly  involved  in  the 
planning  process  in  the  past.  I  am  sure  the  wisdom  and  wealth  of 
experience  of  such  a  gathering  will  provide  valuable  guidance  to  the 
Commission  as  it  moves  towards  formulating  the  Eighth  Plan.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  my  thoughts  on  the 
broad  features  of  our  economic  situation  today,  as  also  to  raise  some 
issues  which  I  think  will  need  priority  attention  as  we  plan  for  the 
future. 

Eirst,  I  would  like  to  mention  some  positive  developments.  Our 
recent  economic  performance  has  been  good  and  gives  good  reason 
for  satisfaction.  The  growth  rate  of  the  economy,  which  was  earlier 
locked  at  around  3.5  to  4  per  cent  has  clearly  accelerated  to  a  level  of 
around  5  per  cent  or  so.  This  was  evident  on  the  basis  of  the  Sixth 
Plan  performance.  It  has  been  amply  endorsed  by  the  experience  of 
the  first  four  years  of  the  Seventh  Plan. 

Although  there  was  poor  rainfall  in  first  two  years  of  the  Seventh 
Plan  and  the  third  was  a  year  of  severe  drought,  the  situation  was 
well  managed.  The  momentum  of  development  was  not  disturbed. 
Agriculture  performed  better  than  in  previous  drought  years  while 
industrial  growth  continued  at  a  high  rate.  With  good  rains  in  the 
current  year,  the  economy  has  responded  with  vigorous  growth. 
Eoodgrains  production  will  exceed  the  target  of  166  million  tonnes 
and  may  reach  an  impressive  record  level  of  170  million  tonnes. 
Industrial  production  is  growing  at  over  9  per  cent  per  year.  GDP 
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growth  is  expected  to  be  around  10  per  cent.  This  will  take  the 
average  growth  rate  of  the  economy  in  the  first  four  years  of  the 
Seventh  Plan  to  around  5.5  per  cent  compared  with  the  5  per  cent 
target  for  the  full  five  year  period. 

Apart  from  the  overall  growth  rate,  there  are  definite  signs  of 
improved  performance  in  certain  areas  which  are  critical  for  the 
future  performance  of  the  economy.  One  of  these  is  infrastructure 
which  is  a  critical  determinant  of  the  potential  growth  of  the 
economy.  It  is  also  wholly  in  the  public  sector  and  its  functioning  is, 
therefore,  a  special  responsibility  of  the  Government.  All  the  major 
infrastructure  sectors  have  shown  good  performance  in  the  Seventh 
Plan.  Production  growth  in  these  sectors  has  been  on  target.  Large 
investments  have  been  made,  adding  to  capacity.  Much  needed 
modernisation  has  been  brought  about  in  key  areas.  Railways  and 
power  have  shown  notable  improvements  in  productivity  indices. 
This  suggests  an  improvement  in  efficiency  and  management  which 
augurs  well  for  the  future. 

Another  area  where  performance  in  the  Seventh  Plan  has  been 
very  good  relates  to  project  management  in  the  public  sector.  All  the 
major  fertilizer  projects  taken  up  for  implementation  in  the  public 
sector  and  co-operative  sector,  such  as  the  giant  Maharashtra  Gas 
Cracker  Complex  and  NALCO  project,  either  have  been  or  will  be 
commissioned  on  schedule  within  the  Seventh  Plan  period.  Im¬ 
proved  project  management  in  the  public  sector  and  greater 
efficiency  in  utilising  capacity  already  created  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  strengthening  our  economic  performance  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  industrial  sector  generally  has  responded  well  to  Govern¬ 
ment’s  policy  initiative  to  reduce  the  degree  of  regulation  and 
detailed  licensing  control  over  investment  and  production.  Indian 
industry  has  been  encouraged  to  upgrade  technology,  modernise 
and  expand.  Domestic  competition  has  been  substantially  increased 
with  favourable  effects  upon  costs  and  quality.  A  substantial  part  of 
the  resources  needed  for  investment  has  been  mobilised  from  the 
capital  market  which  has  grown  in  strength. 

These  developments  provide  grounds  for  optimism  about  the 
future  growth  potential  of  the  economy.  Therefore,  the  Planning 
Commission  has  been  asked  to  prepare  an  Approach  to  the  Eighth 
Plan  based  on  accelerating  the  growth  rate  to  6  per  cent.  This  is  not 
an  impossible  target.  But  it  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve  unless  we  take 
care  of  some  of  the  weaknesses  which  are  evident  in  our  planning 
experience. 

First,  I  believe  the  planning  process  has  lost  some  of  the  clan  it  had 
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in  the  earlier  days  of  planning.  This  must  be  restored.  Because 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  sensitised  the  Congress  Party  and  the  people  to 
the  need  for  planned  development  as  the  essential  instrument  for 
nation-building,  the  concept  of  planning  became  an  integral  part  of 
our  freedom  movement.  It  enthused  the  people  at  large.  It  engaged 
their  minds  and  imagination.  They  felt  involved  and  concerned, 
persuaded  that  if  they  understood  and  participated  in  the  process 
they  would  be  able  to  ensure  the  nation’s  progress  and,  within  that 
larger  goal,  their  own  advancement. 

Over  the  years,  that  sense  of  involvement  and  purpose  has  got 
lost.  There  is  a  distancing  of  the  people  from  the  planning  process. 
Increasingly  the  plan  has  become  a  technical  document  prepared  by 
specialists,  laying  down  a  framework  which  planning  experts  might 
consider  desirable,  but  to  which  the  people  and  their  representatives 
have  made  little  contribution.  It  is  a  plan  which  hands  down  to  the 
people  targets  set  from  above,  with  little  or  no  consultation  on  what 
it  is  they  want.  It  leaches  their  sense  of  responsibility  for  making 
their  own  contribution,  and  their  own  sacrifices,  to  the  process  of 
development. 

The  basic  cause  for  this  is  that  our  democracy,  firmly  entrenched 
though  it  is  in  Parliament  and  State  Assemblies,  has  been  allowed  to 
wither  at  the  roots.  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  have  fallen  into 
desuetude  or  drained  of  an  effective  role  in  the  development 
process.  All  the  more  important  agencies  of  planning,  implementa¬ 
tion  and  monitoring  at  the  district  and  sub-district  levels  are 
dominated  by  the  bureaucracy  or  by  distant  authorities  from  the 
State  capitals.  At  the  interface  of  the  people  and  the  development 
process,  neither  the  people  nor  their  local  representatives  have  any 
effective  say  or  involvement. 

In  the  Nehru  centenary  year,  it  is  our  firm  resolve  to  not  merely 
revitalise  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  but  to  so  revamp  them  as  to 
make  them  the  grassroots  forum  for  the  people’s  participation  in 
planning,  the  grassroots  agency  for  implementation  and  monitoring 
and  the  grassroots  source  for  determining  targets  and  directions  for 
the  future.  This  will  make  planning  more  directly  relevant,  and  the 
planning  process  more  participative  for  vast  numbers  of  our  people. 

Another  area  which  presents  a  major  problem  is  resource 
mobilisation  for  the  public  sector.  This  problem  has  been  building 
up  over  the  years.  It  will  have  to  be  addressed  urgently  and 
effectively  if  we  are  even  to  maintain  the  existing  rate  of  growth,  let 
alone  achieve  an  acceleration  of  growth  to  6  per  cent.  The  problem 
is  reflected  in  the  financial  position  of  both  the  Centre  and  the  States 
which  leaves  little  room  for  manoeuvre.  Both  the  Centre  and  the 
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States  face  enormous  demands  in  the  years  ahead  to  provide 
resources  for  expanded  programmes  in  essential  areas  such  as  social 
and  economic  infrastructure,  agriculture  and  irrigation,  anti-poverty 
programmes  and  also  human  resource  development.  These  de¬ 
mands  will  be  even  larger  if  growth  is  to  be  accelerated. 

We  can  and  should  do  more  to  raise  additional  tax  resources.  But 
the  scope  in  this  area  is  limited.  The  total  tax  revenue  as  a 
percentage  of  GDP  is  already  quite  high.  It  can  be  increased  further 
through  fiscal  reform,  widening  of  the  tax  base  and  improved 
administration.  But  the  larger  part  of  the  solution  must  come  from  a 
curtailment  of  wasteful  expenditure  and  better  financial  perform¬ 
ance  by  public  sector  enterprises. 

This  will  pose  difficult  decisions  in  the  years  ahead.  Government 
programmes  will  have  to  be  operated  on  much  tighter  budgets  to 
ensure  maximum  real  benefit  per  rupee  of  expenditure.  We  will 
have  to  resort  to  zero  based  budgeting  or  some  similar  technique  to 
ensure  that  redundancy  is  minimised  in  all  programmes  and 
departments.  Subsidies  will  have  to  be  controlled  through  much 
tighter  targeting  to  ensure  that  subsidies  go  only  to  those  who  need 
them.  Systems  of  autonomy  and  accountability  will  have  to  be 
introduced  in  public  sector  enterprises  designed  to  strengthen  the 
management  of  these  enterprises  and  improve  their  financial 
performance.  Wages  will  have  to  bear  a  closer  relation  to  producti¬ 
vity  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

These  steps  will  not  be  easy.  But  they  have  to  be  taken  in  the 
interest  of  Plan  objectives.  We  have  to  recognise  that  strict  financial 
discipline,  combined  with  public  sector  efficiency,  is  the  only 
guarantee  of  being  able  to  finance  a  large  volume  of  development 
expenditure  without  risking  inflation. 

Although  we  have  made  progress  in  poverty  alleviation,  the 
problem  remains  large  and  urgent.  Part  of  the  solution  lies  in 
improving  our  programmes  for  small  and  marginal  farmers, 
especially  in  areas  of  low  productivity.  This  is  something  we  have  to 
do  in  any  case  to  maximise  agricultural  production.  There  is 
disturbing  evidence  that  the  rapid  growth  in  our  industrial  sector  in 
recent  years  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  commensurate  growth 
in  employment.  Employment  growth  in  the  organised  industrial 
sector  has  been  especially  disappointing. 

With  our  continually  growing  labour  force,  a  large  number  of  new 
job  seekers  enter  the  labour  market  each  year.  We  must  pay  much 
greater  attention  in  the  Eighth  Plan  to  the  generation  of  employ¬ 
ment.  The  bulk  of  the  new  jobs  must  come  from  employment 
generated  by  expansion  in  the  productive  sectors  of  the  economy. 
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Much  of  this  will  have  to  be  in  agriculture  where  there  is  at  present 
considerable  underemployment.  Agro-processing  and  other  agricul¬ 
ture  related  activities  need  to  be  encouraged  on  a  priority  basis  for 
this  purpose.  We  must  also  explore  to  the  full  the  scope  for  creating 
poductive  non-agricultural  jobs  in  the  rural  areas.  This  will  ease  the 
pressures  for  urban  migration  which  would  otherwise  pose  serious 
problems. 

Despite  these  steps  there  will  remain  for  some  time  a  residual 
requirement  for  employment  in  rural  areas.  This  will  have  to  be  met 
by  special  employment  programmes.  These  programmes  have  been 
greatly  expanded  in  the  Seventh  Plan.  Proposals  to  strengthen  them 
further  are  under  consideration. 

We  will  also  have  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  scope  for  expanding 
the  employment  potential  of  industry  and  allied  services.  The 
answer  does  not  lie  in  a  blanket  encouragement  of  overmanning  or 
in  fighting  the  injection  of  new  technology  into  industry  for  fear  that 
it  will  displace  jobs.  Such  approaches  are  economically  unsustainable 
and  can  impose  heavy  costs,  even  in  terms  of  the  growth  of 
employment  itself.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  ensured  that 
economically  efficient  labour  intensive  sectors  of  industry  are  not 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  highly  capital  intensive 
sectors.  Industrial  planning  and  fiscal  policy  will  have  to  pay  more 
attention  to  these  issues. 

We  also  need  to  recognise  the  potential  for  productive  job  creation 
in  the  services  sector.  This  is  a  large  sector  in  the  economy.  It  is 
growing  rapidly.  It  has  the  potential  to  provide  very  large  opportu¬ 
nities  of  employment,  and  self-employment,  for  the  unemployed 
and  the  underemployed  labour  force. 

Another  area  in  which  we  will  have  to  think  radically,  differently 
from  the  way  we  have  done  in  the  past  relates  to  the  interface 
between  our  economy  and  the  global  economy.  Thus  far  we  have 
tended  to  insulate  ourselves  from  world  markets,  probably  more 
than  most  other  countries.  In  recent  years,  we  have  deliberately 
increased  the  pressure  of  domestic  competition  in  the  economy.  But 
the  exposure  to  foreign  competition  has  not  been  much  increased 
and  for  good  reasons.  As  we  move  into  the  Eighth  Plan  and  beyond, 
we  must  plan  for  a  greater  opening  up  of  the  economy  to  the  world, 
allowing  far  greater  exposure  to  foreign  competition  through 
imports.  This  transition  is  necessary  if  we  want  to  modernise  and  to 
be  internationally  competitive.  Indian  industry  can  make  the 
transition  in  a  planned  and  orderly  fashion.  We  have  to  recognise, 
however,  that  the  management  of  the  balance  of  payments  will  pose 
major  challenges  in  this  process. 
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The  world  economic  environment  is  not  one  which  encourages 
any  expectations  of  easy  availability  of  concessional  finance.  We  can 
finance  a  reasonable  deficit  on  the  balance  of  payments  through 
available  concessional  resources  supplemented  by  prudent  commer¬ 
cial  borrowing.  But  for  the  rest,  the  pace  at  which  we  can  open  up 
the  economy  and  increase  our  import  absorption,  depends  crucially 
upon  our  ability  to  export.  This  is  the  real  measure  of  self-reliance. 
True  self-reliance  does  not  mean  self-sufficiency  in  all  areas.  It 
means  the  ability  to  pay  through  our  own  export  effort  for  the 
imports  we  need. 

Export  performance  is  an  area  which  we  have  tended  to  neglect. 
In  the  Sixth  Plan,  we  achieved  only  about  half  the  target  growth  rate 
of  exports  in  volume  terms.  The  experience  in  the  Seventh  Plan  has 
been  much  better,  especially  in  the  past  two  years.  But  we  are  still  far 
from  having  a  broad-based  export  capability.  Large  parts  of  our 
industry  remain  firmly  facing  inwards,  making  little  or  no  effort  to 
export.  Industry  needs  imports  of  technology,  capital  goods  and 
materials  if  it  is  to  modernise.  But  it  must  also  pay  for  these  imports 
through  much  better  export  performance.  Our  industrial  planning 
should  give  top  priority  to  achieving  this  export  capability. 

Planning  in  India  has  tended  to  become  an  increasingly  technical 
exercise.  It  must  remain  essentially  a  political  process.  It  is  part  of 
the  large  exercise  of  nation-building.  We  need  peace  on  our 
frontiers,  peace  in  our  region  and  peace  in  the  world  to  be  able  to 
concentrate  resources  and  attention  on  issues  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  social  progress.  The  country  also  needs  to  be  at  peace  with 
itself.  Insurgency,  agitations,  communal  disorder  and  any  disturb¬ 
ance  of  law  and  order  are  all  disruptive  of  the  growth  process.  It  is 
also  important  that  there  be  a  degree  of  national  consensus  about 
the  objectives  which  the  nation  sets  itself  and  the  processes  by  which 
these  are  to  be  achieved. 

Planning  should  not  mean  that  the  Government  does  everything 
itself  or  that  the  people  expect  the  Government  to  do  everything  for 
them.  One  function  of  planning  is  for  Government  to  directly 
involve  itself  in  development.  The  other,  and  equally  important 
function,  is  for  planning  to  act  as  the  catalyst  to  stimulate  creativity 
and  enterprise,  private  and  co-operative  endeavour.  Planning  must 
never  become  an  obstacle  to  individual  and  community  initiative.  We 
have  also  tended  in  recent  years  to  neglect  the  longer  perspective  in 
planning.  The  nation  must  not  only  set  itself  but  also  be  generally 
familiar  with  its  own  long-term  goals  and  objectives.  We  must 
determine  the  earliest  possible  date  by  which  it  would  be  feasible  to 
eliminate  poverty  as  defined  at  present. 
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We  must  work  towards  targets  of  employment  generation  that 
make  it  realistic  to  expect  a  tangible  solution  within  as  reasonably 
short  a  time  as  possible.  We  must  know  how  we  intend  to  phase  our 
priorities  over  time.  We  must  know  what  sacrifices  and  what  choices 
we  have  to  make  and  when.  This  would  imbue  the  nation  with  a 
sense  of  purpose  and  direction.  Within  such  a  perspective,  life  and 
substance  would  be  given  to  the  cold  numbers  and  percentages  of 
incremental  growth  rates.  It  is  to  these  great  tasks  that  our  planning 
experts,  our  people  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  are  summoned. 


Collective  Work  Culture 


.A.T  THE  OUTSET  I  wish  to  offer  hearty  congratulations  to  all  the 
award  winners.  My  best  wishes  to  them.  But  more  than  that,  I  wish 
to  thank  them  on  behalf  of  the  country  because  they  have  added  to 
India’s  prestige  by  their  work  and  have  improved  the  image  of  the 
Indian  worker.  You  have  shown  that  the  Indian  worker  uses  his 
intelligence  and  applies  his  imagination  to  rise  to  great  levels. 
Specially  you  have  demonstrated  a  sense  of  high  dedication  to  duty. 

Indian  industry  has  to  compete  today  with  the  industries  of  the 
world.  No  country  in  today’s  world  can  set  up  barriers  and  stand  in 
isolation.  And  for  India’s  development  we  need  to  export  a  lot  more. 
To  be  able  to  export  we  have  to  compete  with  the  industries  of  the 
world’s  biggest  countries.  For  this,  many  things  are  needed  to  be 
done,  some  of  which  we  have  attempted  in  recent  years.  It  seemed  to 
us  that  above  all  we  must  not  look  upon  Governments  and 
managements  and  workers  as  a  triangle  of  contending  adversaries, 
all  three  vying  to  extract  the  maximum  from  the  others.  This  is 
conducive  not  to  progress  but  to  regression.  Industry  does  not 
function  well  and  the  labourer  also  does  not  benefit  much. 

In  1985,  when  I  addressed  a  May  Day  rally  at  Dhanbad,  I  called 
for  some  recognition  being  given  to  the  worker.  There  I  announced 
the  institution  of  these  awards  which  would  bring  the  Indian  worker 
to  the  forefront  for  the  first  time,  show  the  country  to  what  heights 
the  Indian  worker  can  rise. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  to  see  that  the  managements  are  also 
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somehow  strengthened.  Much  has  been  done  in  these  3-4  years  and 
it  has  specially  benefitted  the  workers.  The  Provident  Fund  Scheme 
has  been  reinforced  and  extended  to  the  unorganised  sector,  as  for 
example  to  the  Bidi  industry.  Then  we  made  the  managements 
specially  responsible  for  safety,  especially  wherever  any  dangerous 
work  is  done,  any  hazardous  activity  is  in  progress.  Full  data  on  it  have 
to  be  provided.  There  has  to  be  full  disclosure.  There  have  to  be 
contingency  plans  for  any  emergency,  anything  that  may  go  wrong 
at  a  site,  how  people  can  be  kept  safe.  There  should  be  an  emergency 
plan  for  the  site  as  well  off-site  situations. 

We  have  also  strengthened  the  inspectorates.  But  perhaps  the 
most  important  thing  we  have  done,  looking  to  the  future,  is  for 
workers’  participation  in  our  public  sector  units.  In  102  units,  at  the 
shop-floor  level  and  the  plant-level,  workers’  participation  has  been 
initiated.  It  has  led  to  increased  productivity  and  we  hope  that  this 
trend  will  grow  similarly  in  the  private  sector  also. 

Now  we  have  to  think  ahead  about  what  more  can  be  done  in 
order  to  increase  workers’  participation.  I  will  revert  to  this  in  a  short 
while.  But  one  most  difficult  area  for  workers  is  the  unorganised 
sector.  We  have  set  up  a  National  Commission  on  Rural  Labour  and 
are  awaiting  its  report.  We  hope  that  the  suggestions  arising  from 
this  report  will  be  implemented  and  for  the  first  time  we  shall  be  able 
to  do  something  for  unorganised  labour  in  India. 

Industrial  relations  have  been  very  good  in  these  years,  especially 
in  the  public  sector.  We  hope  for  greater  improvement  in  industrial 
relations  because  only  when  industrial  relations  are  cordial,  does 
productivity  increase.  Then  the  worker,  the  labourer,  also  benefits 
from  it.  But  if  our  industries  are  to  compete  vigorously  with 
industries  all  over  the  world,  we  have  to  modernise. 

Only  by  modernisation  of  technology  can  productivity  be  in¬ 
creased.  And  only  when  productivity  increases  can  there  be  any  real 
enhancement  of  workers’  wages.  If  productivity  does  not  increase, 
there  can  be  no  long-term  increase  in  wages.  It  could  be  done  for  a 
few  years  but  ultimately,  if  productivity  diminishes  and  wages 
continue  to  rise,  the  industry  will  become  sick  and  then  many 
complications  arise. 

We  have  to  see  how  we  can  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  the 
workers.  Their  wages  should  go  up,  but  so  also  should  productivity, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  sum  total  of  these  two  opposing  demands 
should  be  something  positive.  I  have  been  told  that  in  Russia  when 
productivity  increases  by  100  per  cent,  wages  are  raised  by  70  per 
cent.  This  benefits  everyone.  But  here  we  are  going  in  a  somewhat 
reverse  direction  and  sometimes  it  creates  a  lot  of  difficulty.  We  have 
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to  consider  how  this  can  be  set  right. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not  sometimes  take  sufficiently 
far-sighted  view  of  things.  I  have  seen  many  cases  in  which  we  have 
been  able  to  increase  wages  five-fold,  even  ten-fold;  productivity  has 
risen  even  more;  the  sum  total  being  that  an  industry  which  was  sick 
has  become  healthy.  Everybody  benefits. 

So  a  narrow-minded  approach  has  to  be  avoided  by  both  sides.  If 
the  Government  takes  a  narrow  view,  things  will  not  work  out.  Nor 
will  it  be  practicable  for  labour  to  act  with  a  narrow  vision.  Both  have 
to  be  far-sighted  to  ensure  that  benefits  accrue  to  the  workers,  to 
industry  and  to  the  nation. 

We  have  also  to  start  a  process  of  re-training.  Today,  there  is  very 
little  on-line  training.  Today,  a  man  remains  stuck  wherever  he 
joined.  He  continues  to  work  where  he  started.  And  when  a  new 
technology  arrives,  some  upgradation  occurs,  he  is  quite  baffled. 
Knowing  but  one  way  of  working,  how  will  he  cope  with  the 
newly-arrived  technology?  But  if  he  knows  that  his  career  is  so 
arranged  in  the  organisation  that  he  can  be  retrained,  he  will  get  new 
work  which  will  be  more  paying,  his  productivity  will  increase  and 
everyone  will  benefit.  This  is  the  new  vision  we  have  to  acquire.  Only 
thus  can  we  advance. 

In  a  way,  our  philosophy  of  management-worker  relationship  is 
very  outdated.  The  people  who  thought  it  up,  the  people  who  gave 
us  the  framework,  were  mostly  leftists  of  the  London  School  of 
Economics.  They  gave  us  the  same  framework  which  they  gave  to 
other  places  in  the  world.  Wherever  their  framework  has  reached, 
difficulties  have  arisen.  In  it  they  decided  first  of  all  that  class 
differences  exist  and  must  exist  between  the  management  and  the 
worker.  Once  this  is  assumed,  they  said  that  confrontation,  conflict  is 
bound  to  occur.  There  has  to  be  a  suspicion  between  the  two. 
Management  considers  the  workers  as  the  villains,  and  the  workers 
look  upon  the  management  as  devils,  out  to  exploit  them  and 
nothing  else.  We  have  to  get  out  of  this  mind-set.  It  renders  industry 
inefficient.  The  worker  loses.  The  industry  loses.  The  country  loses. 
We  have  to  have  a  new  vision. 

The  new  industries  being  set  up  in  the  world — and  many  such 
have  started  in  India  also — particularly  those  set  up  with  Japanese 
collaboration,  do  not  raise  this  sort  of  conflict.  Workers  and 
management  are  not  polarised.  They  are  considered  as  a  unit,  an 
integrated  family.  All  those  working  in  one  plant,  in  one  industry, 
act  like  one  family,  first  of  a,ll,  in  the  Japanese  system,  very  few 
people  are  discharged  from  service.  Our  management’s  first  reaction 
to  anyone  not  doing  a  job  is  to  throw  him  out.  But  in  Japan,  I  am 
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told,  almost  no  worker  is  ever  sacked.  Once  he  has  joined  the  factory, 
it  becomes  a  responsibility  of  the  family  to  look  after  him  properly.  It 
is  the  family’s  responsibility  to  see  that  he  is  properly  trained  and  has 
a  suitable  career.  And  it  is  a  collective  responsibility,  not  of  the 
management  alone,  nor  of  the  workers  alone.  This  makes  for  the 
worker’s  involvement  on  the  one  hand  and  his  full  co-operation  in 
production  bn  the  other  hand.  He  works  with  a  will.  Someone  was 
telling  me  recently — I  was  talking  to  a  British  Minister  and  he  told 
me  that  when  he  went  to  Japan  he  saw  that  the  workers  on  the 
production  line  were  not  just  walking,  they  were  actually  running  at 
their  work.  Work  was  being  done  at  a  pace  that  amazed  him. 
Another  thing  that  he  wondered  about  was  how  British  workers 
would  be  able  to  compete  with  such  diligent  Japanese  labour.  But 
then  he  saw  that  when  a  Japanese  automobile  factory  was  set  up  in 
England,  the  very  same  English  labourer,  who  used  to  work  leisurely 
while  sipping  tea  in  his  other  factory,  was  now  running  around  on 
his  job  just  like  the  Japanese.  His  output  had  trebled  on  that 
production  line  in  the  same  time.  So  this  is  not  just  the  worker’s 
achievement.  It  is  an  achievement  of  the  worker-management 
relationship.  This  relationship  we  have  to  develop. 

It  should  be  our  endeavour  to  see  that  there  are  no  conflicts,  no 
confrontations,  no  suspicions  between  worker  and  management. 
And  this  will  be  possible  only  when  we  build  up  a  sort  of  new 
collective  work  culture.  That  should  be  our  effort. 

We  would  also  like  to  see  that  the  worker’s  present  involvement  at 
the  floor  level  and  at  the  plant  level  in  the  public  sector  is  extended 
upwards  to  the  Board  level.  There  has  been  a  debate  about  it.  I  know 
that  quite  rigid  positions  have  been  taken  about  what  is  right  and 
what  is  not.  But  as  long  as  we  do  not  give  responsibility  at  the  higher 
levels,  as  long  as  there  is  no  involvement  at  that  level,  particularly  in 
the  public  sector,  we  will  not  be  able  to  get  the  kind  of  work  from 
labour  that  is  required  in  the  public  sector. 

The  public  sector  belongs  to  all,  not  to  the  Government.  It  belongs 
to  the  people  of  India,  the  workers,  the  labourers  of  India.  We 
should  see  that  it  runs  very  well;  it  should  serve  as  a  model  to  all 
industries  in  India.  This  is  what  we  want  to  achieve. 


The  New  Initiatives 


Our  vision  has  been  moulded  by  the  vision  of  Gandhiji  and 
Panditji,  the  vision  of  Indiraji.  Our  struggle  has  been  to  strengthen 
the  unity  and  integrity  of  India. 

If  you  think  back  to  when  this  Lok  Sabha  was  elected,  there  were 
tremendous  doubts  and  questions  in  everybody’s  mind,  throughout 
the  nation,  on  these  basic  issues.  Today,  they  have  been  entirely 
removed. 

Our  struggle  has  been  to  remove  poverty  and  to  remove 
unemployment.  We  have  worked  during  these  years  to  build  India’s 
rightful  place  in  the  world.  We  have  looked  at  a  number  of  areas. 
The  first  and  most  important  is  peace  and  stability  because  without 
peace  and  stability — nationally,  in  our  region,  and  internationally — 
there  can  be  no  development.  We  have  worked  to  accelerate  the 
economy  because  we  felt  that  there  were  two  basic  things  that  we 
needed  for  the  development  of  our  nation. 

We  have  brought  peace  and  stability  in  Assam,  Mizoram, 
Tripura,  and  the  Darjeeling  areas.  In  the  North-East  we  have  almost 
completely  ended  insurgency.  We  were  tough  with  the  insurgents. 
We  gave  no  quarter.  Yet  we  showed  that  the  Government  was  ready 
to  talk  and  to  listen,  subject  to  only  two  conditions  :  violence  to  be 
given  up  and  anything  that  is  to  be  discussed  would  be  talked  about 
only  under  our  Constitution.  We  have  shown  that  solutions  are 
possible  within  the  system  as  it  exists  today,  without  need  for 
modification.  We  have  shown  that  we  are  able  to  rise  above  party 
interests  in  national  interest  to  bring  about  solutions. 

We  have  brought  about  full  democratic  participation  in  the  North- 
East.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  the  Oppositon  or  the  Congress 
wins  an  election  or  loses  an  election.  What  is  important  is  that  the 
people  of  the  North-East  have  had  an  opportunity  to  decide  after 
many  long  years.  We  have  ushered  in  democracy  in  the  North-East. 
We  have  set  the  stage  for  peace,  stability  and  development. 
And  we  offered  to  those  few  individuals  in  the  North-East  who  are 
still  outside  the  mainstream  and  outside  the  system,  to  work  with 
them,  as  we  have  done  with  others,  abjuring  violence,  working 
within  the  Constitution  to  find  solutions  to  their  problems. 

There  is  a  new  problem  coming  up  in  Assam.  It  is  a  problem  that 
the  Assam  Government  must  look  after.  The  Home  Ministry  will 
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give  them  all  the  assistance  that  they  ask  for. 

One  problem,  one  tension  area,  that  has  been  difficult  during 
these  four  years  has  been  Punjab.  We  have  given  no  quarter  to 
terrorism.  Terrorists  have  been  faced  with  tougher  force  than  ever 
before.  We  worked  with  all  to  try  and  bring  about  peace.  We  started 
a  political  process.  It  had  to  be  aborted  because  those  in  authority 
were  not  willing  to  stand  firm  against  the  forces  of  terrorism. 

We  have  stood  firm;  the  people  of  Punjab  have  stood  with  us.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  think  for  a  moment  about  all  the  martyrs 
and  patriots  who  have  given  their  lives  in  Punjab  for  national  unity 
and  integrity.  I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
those  Opposition  parties  who  have  worked  with  us  in  very  difficult 
circumstances  in  Punjab.  I  speak  specifically  of  the  two  Communist 
parties  in  Punjab.... 

We  saw  the  problem  in  Punjab,  as  I  have  said  on  a  number  of 
occasions  in  this  House  and  outside,  as  a  problem  to  be  tackled  on 
two  fronts.  On  the  one  front,  there  is  the  problem  of  breaking  the 
back  of  the  fundamentalists,  and  the  linkages  of  the  religious  and 
fundamentalist  terrorists  with  their  supporters  outside  and  to 
religious  institutions  inside.  The  second  is  the  hard  action  to  see  that 
crime  comes  to  an  end. 

We  have  worked  on  both  fronts.  I  visited  Punjab  twice  last  year. 
Everywhere  I  went,  I  got  a  very  warm  welcome,  an  enthusiastic 
welcome,  and  an  affectionate  welcome.  One  thing  is  very  clear  in 
Punjab,  that  the  people  of  Punjab  have  had  enough  of  terrorism. 
The  people  of  Punjab  want  peace.  They  want  development  and  that 
is  their  priority  today.  I  have  found  that  the  people  of  Punjab  are 
convinced  that  terrorism  must  be  ended  and  work  for  development 
must  start . 

The  Gurdwaras  today  are  no  longer  sanctuaries.  The  devout  Sikhs 
in  Punjab  were  shocked,  shattered  and  distressed  when  they  saw  the 
type  and  the  level  of  the  desecration  that  was  going  on  inside  the 
Gurdwaras  by  the  so-called  religious  fanatics.  They  are  extremists 
and  terrorists  of  the  highest  order  with  no  religion  in  them. 

The  Golden  Temple  has  been  restored  to  its  pristine  purity.  The 
full  maryada  is  being  observed  in  the  Golden  Temple  after  a  very 
long  time.  Over  20,000  devotees  visited  the  Golden  Temple  on 
Makar  Sankranti  day.  The  so-called  social  reform  movement  that 
had  started,  based  on  terror  and  intimidation,  has  completely 
petered  out;  it  is  finished.  Schools  and  colleges  are  normal  or  very 
near  normal.  Over  50,000  children  took  their  school  leaving 
examination.  The  economy  in  Punjab  is  strong  and  robust  in  spite  of 
the  drought  in  ’87  and  floods  in  ’88.  The  voluntary  protection  forces 
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in  the  villages  are  working.  Public  activities  like  public  meetings  and 
other  activities  have  started  again. 

The  terrorists  have  ceased  to  be  a  political  force  in  Punjab.  They 
are  a  criminal  force.  Today  they  are  mixed  up  in  drug  trafficking,  in 
smuggling  and  in  looting.  Amongst  the  people  there  is  a  widespread 
revulsion  against  such  criminal  activity.  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
double  our  efforts  against  terrorism  and  the  criminals.  And  we  are 
going  to  initiate  just  that. 

We  are  going  to  take  very  strong  measures  against  those  involved 
in  such  crimes.  But  now  that  the  political  linkage  with  the  terrorists 
has  been  broken,  now  that  religious  fundamentalists  and  terrorists 
have  been  separated,  it  is  the  time,  to  start  a  normalisation  process 
in  Punjab. 

First  of  all,  the  Jodhpur  under-trials  will  be  released.  Those  that 
face  other  charges  will  have  normal  prosecutions  against  them 
through  the  due  process.  This  will  be  done  by  the  Punjab 
Government.  Next,  the  Punjab  Government  will  start  withdrawing 
the  cases  for  objectionable  speeches  and  written  material. 

We  will  remove  the  restrictions  under  the  Foreigners  Act  for 
people  to  visit  Punjab.  The  Disturbed  Areas  Act  will  be  limited  to  the 
seriously  disturbed  areas  of  Punjab  only  and  not  to  the  whole  of 
Punjab.  The  Special  Armed  Forces  Act  will  also  be  limited  to  those 
parts  of  Punjab  which  are  severely  affected  and  not  the  whole  of 
Punjab.  TADA  will  be  used  very  rarely. 

The  National  Security  Act  amendment  will  be  withdrawn  and  it 
will  resort  to  the  parent  Act.  But  most  important  is  that  the  police 
functioning  will  be  brought  back  to  normal  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A 
monitoring  mechanism  to  guard  against  excesses  will  be  set  up  very 
rapidly.  Committees  will  be  set  up  to  monitor  this  functioning. 

We  will  set  up  district  committees  immediately  and  perhaps,  if 
they  are  successful,  sub-divisional  committees  which  will  look  after 
the  development  process  in  Punjab.  They  will  he  chaired  by  the 
DMs  and  non-officials  will  be  associated  with  the  committees. 
Certain  powers  of  decision-making,  specially  in  the  anti-poverty 
programme,  will  be  given  to  these  committees.  They  will  have  an 
advisory  role  and  a  role  for  grievance  redressal  where  problems  can 
be  brought  and  can  be  just  sorted  out. 

We  are  also  organising  a  Village  Defence  Organisation  which  will 
be  basically  a  non-political  organisation  consisting  mainly  of  ex- 
servicemen,  ex-policemen,  ex-BSF,  ex-CRPF,  ex-uniform  personnel 
which  will  motivate  the  local  people  and  run  small  village  defence 
units. 

Panchayat  elections,  which  had  been  announced  in  September 
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but  for  various  reasons  could  not  be  held,  mainly  because  of  the 
floods,  will  be  held  starting  in  May  this  year,  and  we  hope  they  will 
be  completed  by  the  middle  of  the  year. 

We  had  promised  to  consult  the  Opposition  Parties  in  Punjab  and 
we  will  be  doing  that.  The  Cabinet  Committee  has  had  a  number  of 
internal  meetings  and  they  are  ready  now.  So,  we  will  start  that 
process  also.  We  would  like  suggestions  from  them  on  how  to  fight 
against  terrorism  and  how  to  accelerate  the  return  to  normalcy. 

One  other  question  has  been  raised  a  number  of  times,  and  I 
believe  that  nobody  wants  to  listen  to  an  answer.  That  is  the  case  of 
the  Delhi  riots  and  what  has  been  done.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
cases  have  been  registered,  with  over  2,300  accused.  More  than  half 
the  cases  are  in  the  judicial  process.  Eleven  cases  have  been 
concluded,  with  convictions  against  90  people  and  six  life  imprison¬ 
ments.  To  say  that  nothing  has  happened  is  totally  wrong. 
The  legal  process  in  India  is  a  little  slow.  We  are  all  aware  of  that. 
But  it  is  sure;  it  is  working;  it  is  grinding  away  in  the  right 
direction.  Let  us  be  clear,  there  is  going  to  be  no  soft-pedalling  of  the 
Delhi  riot  cases,  of  those  that  have  been  involved  in  it.  I  have  said  so 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  before  and  I  reiterate  that  today. 

We  would  wish  to  see  the  political  process  in  Punjab  completely 
restored.  But  there  will  be  no  relenting  in  the  fight  against  the 
terrorists  and  the  criminals.  We  can  only  contemplate  a  return  to  the 
political  process  after  we  have  countered  terrorism  without  fear  and 
without  compromise. 

Coming  to  Centre-State  relations,  we  have  repeatedly  said  that  we 
stand  for  good  Centre-State  relations  and  we  have  worked  for  that. 
Yes,  of  course,  we  have  differences.  We  have  differences  with 
non-Congress  Governments  in  some  States,  we  have  also 
differences  with  Congress  Governments  in  the  States.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  Opposition  or  Congress,  it  is  a  question  of  certain 
perspective  from  the  Centre  and  a  perspective  from  the  State. 
Neither  is  right  and  neither  is  wrong.  Each  has  a  responsibility,  each 
sees  a  picture,  and  the  relations  will  develop  as  the  nation  moves 
ahead,  as  we  establish  our  institutions,  as  we  build  our  institutions. 
We  have  worked  in  that  way.  I  see  some  of  our  Leftist  Members 
smiling.  Let  me  remind  them  that  it  was  with  our  help  that  they  were 
able  to  prevent  the  break-up  of  Bengal. 

That  is  the  sort  of  help  that  we  have  been  giving.  That  is,  when  it 
comes  to  the  crunch,  we  have  stood  with  the  States.  We  have  not  let 
down  the  States  at  any  time.  Whether  it  is  a  question  of  national 
calamities  or  difficulties  that  the  States  go  through,  we  have  always 
done  our  best  to  work  with  the  States. 
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Where  we  have  felt  that  the  States  are  doing  something 

which  is  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the  strength  of  the 

Central  Government,  to  the  interest  of  the  unity  and  integrity, 
we  try  to  explain  to  them  and  reach  results  sticking  to  the 

interest  of  the  nation.  Well,  that  is  our  view  on  an  issue  and 

it  is  our  responsibility  to  protect  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the 
country  and  not  to  show  weakness  in  such  areas.  Our  attempt 
will  always  be  to  sit  down  across  the  table  and  discuss  these 
issues  and  sort  them  out  and  that  is  how  we  would  like  to  deal 
with  you. 

Our  attitude  to  Centre-State  relations  is  based  on  Gandhiji’s  view. 
At  the  Round  Table  Conference  in  1931,  Gandhiji  described  the 
Congress  in  the  following  terms.  I  quote:  “It  is  what  it  means — 
national.  It  represents  no  particular  community,  no  particular  class, 
no  particular  interest.  It  claims  to  represent  all  Indian  interests  and 
all  classes.”  He  went  on  to  add:  “Above  all,  the  Congress  represents, 
in  its  essence,  the  dumb,  semi-starved  millions  scattered  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  in  its  700,000  villages....  Every 
interest  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Congress,  is  worthy  of 
protection,  has  to  subserve  the  interests  of  those  dumb  millions;  and 
so  you  do  find  now  and  again  apparently  a  clash  between  several 
interests.  But  if  there  is  a  genuine  real  clash,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  that  the  Congress  will  sacrifice 
every  interest  for  the  sake  of  the  interests  of  these  dumb  millions.” 

Our  economy  has  been  targeted  basically  at  two  things — at 
removing  poverty  and  reducing  unemployment.  To  do  this  we  need 
rapid  growth  because  without  rapid  growth  we  could  not  generate 
the  resources  that  were  required  for  investment  in  these  two  critical 
areas.  We  have  looked  for  science  and  technology  to  be  brought  into 
the  service  of  the  poor  as  a  multiplier  of  development,  as  a  key  in  the 
development  process.  We  have  looked  at  the  delivery  system  and 
streamlined  the  delivery  system  to  see  that  our  programmes  are 
more  effectively  brought  into  the  homes  of  the  weaker  sections.  Most 
of  all,  we  have  strengthened  our  economy  enough  for  it  to  start 
becoming  competitive  globally.  This  has  been  seen  in  the  way  our 
exporters  have  met  the  global  challenges.  We  have  looked  at  these 
challenges  with  new  approaches  and  they  have  yielded  encouraging 
results. 

We  have  had  significant  achievements  during  these  four  years. 
The  1987  drought  was  handled  impeccably  and  I  would  like  to  thank 
all  the  Governments  that  were  involved,  all  the  administrations  that 
were  involved,  but  most  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  farmers,  the 
‘khet  mazdoors’,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  ‘mazdoors’  in  the  industries 
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and  in  the  infrastructure  who  kept  it  going. 

During  the  drought,  the  momentum  of  growth  was  maintained. 
For  the  first  time  in  such  a  severe  drought,  we  had  a  positive  growth, 
not  only  a  positive  growth  rate,  but  a  growth  rate  of  3.6  per  cent. 
There  was  a  drought  in  1979,  a  very  mild  drought,  nowhere  near  as 
severe  as  the  drought  we  had  this  time,  and  during  that  drought,  the 
growth  rate  was  minus  4.7  per  cent.  That  is  the  performance  we 
have  to  compare. 

This  year,  the  growth  rate  will  be  just  under  10  per  cent  giving  an 
average  of  over  5  per  cent  which  is  above  the  5  per  cent  target  that 
we  set  for  the  Seventh  Plan. 

We  have  made  good  use  of  the  rain.  The  grain  output  is  above  a 
very  ambitious  target  that  we  set.  It  will  perhaps  cross  170  million 
tonnes  which  is  20  million  tonnes  over  and  above  the  previous  peak 
that  we  had  in  1983-84.  It  is  a  record  year  for  cotton,  sugarcane 
and  oilseeds.  During  this  period  we  have  also  had  a  very  good 
response  from  industry.  The  average  growth  rate  has  been  8  per 
cent  in  the  first  three  years  and  is  likely  to  be  above  9  per  cent  for  the 
Eighth  Plan.  The  economy  is  clearly  on  an  accelerating  growth 
path. 

The  Central  Plan  outlay  for  the  Sixth  Plan  was  90  per  cent  of  the 
projected  outlay.  It  was  a  new  record  for  the  Sixth  Plan.  For  the 
Seventh  Plan  it  is  going  to  be  115  per  cent,  another  new  record,  and 
this  is  in  real  terms.  This  Government  is  committed  to  the  planning 
process.  And  this  is  the  national  achievement,  and  for  that  we  must 
also  thank  all  our  friends  because  the  nation  includes  everybody.  But 
I  would  particularly  like  to  thank  the  kisans,  the  ‘khet  mazdoors’,  the 
‘mazdoors’  who  have  made  this  possible.  It  is  the  people  of  India  who 
have  stood  up  to  the  drought,  who  have  seized  the  opportunities  of 
the  good  rainfall,  who  have  brought  our  economy  above  the  targeted 
growth  path. 

The  economy  is  buoyant  and  the  growth  has  been  accompanied  by 
poverty  alleviation  plus  substantial  employment  generation.  Consid¬ 
er  the  expenditure  on  the  poverty  alleviation  programmes.  And  here 
I  would  like  to  include  not  just  the  allocations  for  the  rural 
development  departments,  but  also  the  other  departments  which  are 
dedicated  to  poverty  alleviation  which  means  the  rural  development 
department  for  the  anti-poverty  programme  plus  the  welfare 
programmes  for  the  poor,  plus  the  human  resource  development 
prpgrammes  for  the  poor.  The  expenditure  figure  in  1980-81  was 
1.6  per  cent  of  GNP.  In  1985-86  we  had  raised  this  to  2.3  per  cent,  in 
1989-90  we  have  raised  it  to  2.5  per  cent.  Over  Rs.  9,000  crores  is 
committed  for  the  poorer  sections  in  our  society. 
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There  have  been  some  new  initiatives  in  the  Budget.  This  ICDS 
programme  which  looks  after  one  of  the  weakest  sections  in  our 
society,  i.e.,  the  children  of  the  poor,  has  been  expanded  by 
approximately  one-third  to  reach  2,200  blocks. 

We  wanted  to  do  more.  But  we  were  not  able  to  do  more,  not 
because  of  paucity  of  funds  or  lack  of  will  to  give  the  funds  but 
because  the  infrastructure  and  the  people  required  to  run  the 
programme  were  not  available  at  the  grassroots  level  to  do  a  faster 
and  more  rapid  expansion. 

In  this  Budget,  we  have  given  sarees  free  to  destitute  women. 
Productive  employment  will  give  a  new  thrust  to  accelerated  growth. 
We  have  done  this  by  soaking  up  surpluses  from  the  rich,  specially 
for  the  Jawahar  Nehru  Rozgar  Yojana.  This  will  be  supplemented 
by  merging  and  revamping  the  NREP  and  RLEGP  programmes. 
The  administrative  measures  will  focus  on  unemployment  and  the 
unorganised  labour.  We  will  upgrade  employment  policy  in  the 
Planning  Commission.  We  will  also  see  how  we  can  strengthen  the 
departments  that  are  looking  at  rural  works  and  rural  development 
to  include  rural  employment  and  also  the  National  Commission  on 
Rural  Labour.  We  will  ask  the  Urban  Development  Ministry  to  give  a 
new  thrust  to  employment-intensive  sectors  like  the  construction 
sector  and  the  services  sector.  All  economic  Ministries  will  set  their 
focus  on  activities  that  have  implications  for  increased  employment. 
Work  has  already  been  started  on  this . 

But  there  is  one  area  of  the  economy  which  is  causing  us  concern, 
and  that  is  prices.  They  are  running  higher  than  we  would  like  and  it 
is  causing  special  difficulties  for  the  poorer  and  the  weaker  sections 
and  specially  in  certain  sensitive  commodity  areas.  Prices  need  to  be 
controlled  and  we  will  take  action.  There  are  two  types  of  actions; 
certain  action  has  already  been  visible  in  the  Budget  that  has  been 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House.  One  of  the  areas  that  push  prices  up 
is  the  deficit.  This  year  we  have  reduced  the  deficit  for  the  first  time 
after  many  years  from  the  previous  year.  We  have  kept  a  very  tight 
lid  on  the  deficit  and  we  are  going  to  keep  it  on  this  year  also. 

We  will  also  use  the  Public  Distribution  System  to  control  inflation. 
In  the  last  two  years,  over  9,000  new  outlets  have  been  opened.  This 
is  almost  twice  the  target  that  was  set. 

The  other  area  of  worry  is  the  balance  of  payments.  Control  on 
the  deficit  will  help  control  the  balance  of  payments  also.  The  Budget 
measures  have  already  been  taken,  besides  other  measures  to  boost 
the  exports.  It  is  the  bulk  purchases  which  are  causing  some  of  the 
problems.  Sophisticated  indirect  measures  are  needed  to  restrict  the 
rise  in  imports.  For  example,  curbs  in  certain  areas  compatible  with 
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economic  efficiency,  fiscal  curbs  on  luxury  goods  which  have  large 
import  contents.  We  have  already  looked  into  that.  We  will  be  doing 
more. 

One  area  that  I  have  been  speaking  about  for  a  long  time  which  is 
now  coming  to  a  stage  where  we  will  be  ready  perhaps  to  bring  a  Bill, 
hopefully  during  this  Session  but  definitely  by  the  next  Session,  is 
the  area  of  Panchayati  Raj  devolution.  Let  me  here  again  say  very 
categorically,  this  is  not  an  issue  of  Centre  versus  State  and  that  is 
not  how  we  would  like  to  look  at  it.  That  is  not  how  we  would  like  to 
work  it.  It  is  not  an  issue  of  Congress  versus  non-Congress.  We  have 
no  intention  of  bypassing  the  State  Governments. 

Let  me  clarify,  we  are  not  attempting  to  rule  the  districts  from 
Delhi.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  help  the  people  to  rule  their  own 
lives.  We  are  not  attempting  to  erode  the  States’  authority.  We  are 
only  attempting  to  reinforce  the  people’s  authority.  We  are  not 
attempting  to  alter  the  basic  structure  of  the  Constitution.  But  we 
are  attempting  to  realise  the  vision  in  the  Constitution.  When  we  are 
ready  we  will  call  a  Conference  of  State  Chief  Ministers. 

We  are  determined  to  realise  Gandhiji’s  dream  of  democracy 
commencing  from  the  villages.  The  Constitution  conferred  on  the 
States  the  responsibility  for  realising  that  dream,  but  that  dream  has 
not  been  fulfilled.  We  are  determined  to  realise  that  dream _ 

We  have  brought  out  the  National  Perspective  Plan  for  Women.  It 
has  certain  recommendations  and  through  the  following  measures, 
we  can  start  implementing  immediately.  Asset  distribution  should  be 
Jointly  or  singly  in  the  names  of  the  women,  for  the  waste  lands  that 
are  distributed,  for  the  surplus  ceiling  lands  for  house-sites,  for  the 
Indira  Awas  Yojana.  In  the  poverty  alleviation  programmes,  30  per 
cent  will  be  women  beneficiaries.  Reservations  in  local  bodies  shall  be 
recommended  to  the  States.  Reservations  in  national  development 
efforts  such  as  the  Planning  Commission  and  other  areas,  we  will  try 
and  see  that  it  comes  in  and  we  will  commend  the  States  also  to 
do  the  same.  We  will  also  try  and  see  that  the  right  proportion  of 
women  are  in  the  recruitment  organisations  such  as  the  UPSC  and 
we  will  commend  it  also  to  the  State  Governments. 

We  will  have  a  Commissioner  for  the  rights  of  women  who  will 
take  timely  action  in  case  of  atrocities. 

On  the  international  front,  India’s  prestige  has  risen  to  the  level 
that  it  has  never  been  before.  Our  foreign  policy  has  given  broad 
support  to  the  initiatives  that  were  started  by  Panditji  and  Indiraji. 
We  have  been  successful  in  contributing  to  the  change  in  the 
international  climate,  to  the  change  in  the  regional  climate.  We  have 
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been  part  of  the  efforts  for  reducing  tensions  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

My  visit  to  China  was  the  culmination  of  a  process  started  by 
Indiraji.  A  Joint  Working  Group  will  be  set  up  to  consider  measures 
for  fair,  reasonable  and  mutually  acceptable  solutions.  It  will  also 
look  at  steps  to  maintain  peace  and  tranquility  in  the  border  a^eas. 
Agreements  on  bilateral  co-operation  were  signed.  A  CommittC'^  was 
set  up  and  they  would  look  at  economic  relations,  trade  relations  and 
relations  in  science  and  technology.  Special  emphasis  was  laid  on 
building  future  relations  between  India  and  China  on  the  principles 
of  Panchshecl.  We  have  also  decided  to  work  together  on  the 
principles  of  Panchsheel  for  a  new,  more  equitable  world  order — 
political  and  economic. 

China  and  India  constitute  over  one-third  of  humanity.  We  can 
make  a  major  contribution  to  world  peace  and  prosperity. 

My  visit  to  Pakistan,  after  the  restoration  of  democracy  in 
Pakistan,  has  started  the  process  of  improving  relations  between  pur 
countries.  A  dialogue  that  was  initiated  with  their  Prime  Minister  has 
helped  reduce  some  of  the  tension  and  work  in  the  other 
tension-areas  has  started  in  earnest.  We  look  forward  to  improving 
our  long-term  relations  and  we  look  forward  to  complete  normalisa¬ 
tion. 

Sri  Lanka,  after  a  long  haul,  is  returning  very  rapidly  to  normalcy 
and  to  a  normal  democratic  path.  The  Agreement  of  1987  has  been 
almost  completely  implemented.  The  turn-out  of  voters  in  spite  of 
threats  has  been  very  heartening  and  the  devolution  has  been 
particularly  good.  The  IPKF  continues  its  operations  and  it  will  do  so 
till  the  Tamils  and  the  Government  of  Sri  Lanka  feel  that  they  are 
necessary.  We  would  like  to  thank  the  IPKF  for  the  Job  they  have 
done.  We  commend  the  Job  that  they  have  done.  We  salute  their 
achievements. 

On  disarmament  and  non-violence,  India  has  a  unique  record 
particularly  in  bringing  both  these  ideas  home  to  the  world.  .  After 
many  decades  of  struggle,  for  the  first  time,  major  countries  in  the 
world  are  accepting  non-violence  and  non-alignment  as  basic  tenets 
for  the  development  of  civilization.  These  are  ideas  going  back  to 
Gandhiji  and  Panditji  and  these  are  the  ideas  that  we  have  to  build 
the  future  of  the  world  upon.  At  this  Juncture,  when  there  are 
rapidly  changing  relationships  in  the  world,  it  is  all  the  more 
important  for  us  to  work  towards^  these  ends. 
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I  HAVE  HEARD  with  great  interest  the  four  reports  that  have  been 
presented  and  the  many  points  that  have  been  raised  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  Goverrpnent  will  go  into  them  in  detail  and  you  will 
find  that  there  is  efficient  and  quick  follow-up  on  the  points  that  you 
have  made. 

But  the  point  that  I  want  to  make  first  is  that  I  don’t  see  exports  as 
just  fighting  for  a  better  BoP  (Balance  of  Payments)  position.  Yes,  it 
helps  but  that  can  not  be  our  target  for  exports;  and  if  that  is  all  we 
are  looking  at,  we  are  being  very  myopic  and  we  are  not  really  going 
to  get  anywhere.  I  would  like  to  start  with  a  bigger  picture. 

Traditionally,  the  relationships,  the  global  relationships  have  been 
very  unjust,  inequitable,  exploitative  and  invariably  in  favour  of  the 
rich  and  the  powerful  and  weighed  very  much  against  the  poorer 
and  the  weaker.  And  this  is  true  in  every  sphere — political, 
economic  and  other  spheres.  In  the  past,  this  unequal  relationship 
has  been  enforced  by  military  conquests,  by  empire  building,  by 
having  satellites,  by  devising  blocs  of  influence  and  spheres  of 
influence.  But  that  is  changing  very  rapidly  and  today,  it  is  changing 
over  to  exploitation  by  the  stronger  economies  of  the  weaker 
economies,  and  in  a  sense,  thus,  the  exploitative  economic  relations 
are  both  a  reflection  and  an  instrument  of  unequal  political 
relations.  Today,  we  have  countries  which  are  major  powers  with 
almost  no  military  or  political  influence  in  the  traditional  sense.  We 
have  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  Japan.  The  economic 
groupings  that  are  taking  place  globally,  whether  it  is  in  Europe  or  in 
ASEAN  or  in  North  America,  South  America,  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  world,  are  further  accentuating  this  tendency. 

Economic  power  is  maintained  and  strengthened  by  the  rejection 
of  the  philosophy  of  inter-dependence.  In  a  sense,  it  is  being  used  in 
the  same  way  as  political  power  and  military  power  was  used  in 
earlier  decades.  It  goes  into  other  areas  of  denying  raw  materials, 
development  finance  and  credit,  of  denying  technology  and  perhaps 
most  blatant  protectionism.  Although  most  of  the  developing 
countries  are  accused  of  being  highly  protectionist,  when  you  look  at 
the  trade  figures,  it  is  invariably  the  developing  countries  which  are 
having  the  negative  balance.  So,  obviously,  our  protectionism 
doesn’t  seem  to  work  as  well  as  the  protectionism  of  the  developed 
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countries.  Some  do  it  more  openly  and  some  are  very  subtle  about  it. 
The  question  is:  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Should  India 
retreat  into  a  shell,  like  we  have  in  the  past  in  a  way,  protect 
ourselves  and  let  the  world  go  by,  or  are  we  going  to  come  out  and 
fight  for  our  rightful  place  on  the  globe?  Are  we  going  to  have  the 
guts  to  come  out  into  the  open?  This  is  the  real  question  that  is  in 
front  of  us.  And  if  we  are  to  take  this  step,  and  in  my  mind  I  am  very 
clear  that  there  is  no  alternative,  then  the  challenge  very  definitely 
lies  in  exports,  in  a  competitive  industry,  in  an  industry  which  can 
compete  with  any  other  industry  on  the  globe. 

During  the  last  forty  years,  we  have  done  very  well  in  the  political 
field.  India,  although  not  very  strong  in  many  ways,  has  been  able  to 
have  a  very  substantial  political  influence  and  we  have  made  a  mark 
in  the  Non-aligned  Movement,  in  disarmament,  in  working  for 
peace,  in  the  struggle  for  a  new  International  Order,  whether  it  is 
political  or  economic.  But,  during  these  years,  in  the  economic  areas 
we  have  really  been  walled-in  and  not  been  taking  on  the  world.  If  we 
could  do  it  in  the  political  sphere,  surely  we  can  do  it  in  the  economic 
field  also. 

Our  exports  have  been  limited  to  approximately  six  per  cent  of 
our  GDP,  which  is  amongst  the  lowest  even  of  the  developing 
countries.  Our  exports  have  been  locked  primarily  to  BoP  manage¬ 
ment  and  that  is  where  our  vision  seems  to  have  ended  and  perhaps 
that  is  why  we  have  got  stuck.  We  have  been  lacking  the  vision  of  the 
role  of  commerce  in  carving  out  a  place  for  India  in  the  world.  It  has 
led  to  an  economy  which  has  not  moved  as  well  as  we  would  have 
liked.  If  we  can  change  this  vision,  if  we  can  look  beyond  and  look  to 
a  bigger  field,  then  with  higher  exports  we  can  have  higher  growth, 
we  can  have  more  efficient  production,  better  quality,  technological 
upgradation  and  this  will  invariably  work  for  our  people  at  home 
too.  The  fall  out  will  first  come  at  home  and  it  will  make  a  difference 
to  the  daily  lives  of  our  people. 

So,  a  narrow  vision  for  exports  will  not  do.  We  must  effectively 
participate  in  the  world  economy.  We  must  hold  our  own  in 
competitive  international  markets.  We  must  make  India  a  world 
leader.  We  must  match  our  international  economic  strength  to  our 
international  political  influence  and  standing.  Only  then,  can  we 
transform  the  international  order  today  which  is  weighed  against 
us,  in  both  political  and  economic  dimensions,  into  a  new  order 
which  works  for  the  developing  and  the  weaker  countries.  It  is  in  this 
larger  perspective  that  Government  has  been  looking  at  exports  and 
looking  at  India’s  industry.  Government  attaches  the  highest  priority 
to  exports  and  this  has  been  evidenced  by  the  numerous  measures 
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that  we  have  taken  during  these  past  two-and-a-half  years.  We  have 
narrowed  the  gap  between  our  policy  intentions  and  the  imple¬ 
mentation  on  the  ground.  But  from  what  I  heard  there  is  still  some 
gap  and  that  needs  correction.  Government  will  progressively 
expose  our  industry  to  foreign  competition.  I  thought  I  heard  the 
word  ‘gradually’  when  somebody  was  speaking.  I  hope  it  is  not  too 
gradual. 

We  will  stimulate  our  industry  so  that  it  is  able  to  deal  with 
international  industry  on  more  equal  terms  and  it  is  to  this  end  that 
we  set  up  a  Cabinet  Committee  for  Exports  some  time  ago.  I  am 
Chairman  of  that  Committee  and  because  of  this  one  nodal 
point  we  have  been  able  to  have  this  rapid  growth  in  exports; 
twenty  five  per  cent  the  first  year  after  we  set  up  the  Committee; 
over  twenty  five  per  cent  this  year;  and  perhaps,  we  can  target  for 
thirty  per  cent  for  next  year.  And  to  overcome  some  of  the  gaps  that 
still  remain,  we  are  thinking  of  setting  up  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Cabinet — sub-committee  of  the  Exports  Committee — which  could 
meet  much  more  often,  which  could  work  out  all  the  problems,  and 
we  have  found  that  there  are  some  problems  because  when  you  have 
a  big  meeting,  we  find  that  everybody  agrees  at  the  big  meeting  and 
as  soon  as  they  get  back  to  their  Ministries  they  all  start  their  parallel 
files,  to  see  that  things  don’t  work  out  so  well,  and  we  get 
fouled  up  with  lots  of  files,  arriving  at  different  times.  Well,  that  is 
why  we  have  now  got  a  sub-committee  and  we  have  also  given 
certain  directions  which  will  not  allow  such  subversive  activity  to  go 
on  behind  the  back  of  the  Committee.  The  sub-committee  will  be 
convened  by  the  Commerce  Minister  and  it  will  have  the  finance 
Minister  and  the  Industry  Minister  on  it;  so  that  all  major  problems 
can  be  cleared  and  sorted  out. 

I  have  appreciated  the  point  that  you  have  made  that  there  could 
be  some  industrialists  on  such  a  Committee.  Now,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  have  industrialists  on  a  Cabinet  Committee;  you  will  appreciate 
that.  But  what  we  can  experiment  with  is  that  we  could  invite  some 
industrialists  in  to  meet  the  Cabinet  Committee  and  have  an 
exchange  of  views  periodically  and  we  will  certainly  do  that. 

In  the  long  run,  export  performance  is  linked  very  much  to  the 
overall  industrial  performance  and  that  cannot  be  achieved  by 
exports  alone,  or  by  establishing  conclaves  or  pockets  which  export 
and  which  produce  high  quality  goods.  It  must  be  a  much  more 
broad-based  approach  which  looks  at  our  whole  industry,  at  the 
productivity,  at  the  cost  efficiency,  the  quality,  and  the  levels  of 
technology  that  we  use.  from  Government,  we  will  try  and  do  all  of 
this.  But  we  would  like  industry  and  the  private  sector  to  be  verv 
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much  more  involved  in  the  export  effort. 

We  have  seen  that  the  big  houses  are  still  not  involved  to  the 
extent  that  they  should  be  and  it  is  the  small,  the  smaller  industry 
which  has  really  taken  on  the  challenge  and  picked  up  the 
confidence,  so  to  say.  We  would  like  to  see  the  big  industry  do  the 
same.  It  must  gear  up  to  compete  in  world  markets,  must  not  assume 
the  availability  of  imports  for  modernising  and  leaving  it  to  others  to 
earn  through  exports  for  those  imports.  A  special  responsibility  lies 
with  the  larger  houses  when  it  comes  to  technology,  not  just  the 
question  of  buying  out  technology  and  competing,  but  of  developing 
our  own  technology  and  coming  out  into  the  frontline  areas  and 
really  competing,  because  that  is  when  I  will  feel  that  our  industry 
has  made  it,  when  our  own  technologies  are  responsible  for  the 
majority  of  our  exports,  and  that  is  what  the  bigger  houses  must  do 
because  the  small  houses  cannot  do  that.  Exports  must  be  put  on  the 
top  of  the  agenda  of  all  our  industry,  but  most  important  of  the 
bigger  houses. 

There  is  one  other  problem  which  we  face  with  our  exports  and 
that  is  the  question  of  knowledge.  People  don’t  know  what  India  can 
do.  I  have  been  speaking  to  Commerce  Minister  about  this.  I  have 
asked  him  to  set  up  a  Trade  Centre  in  Delhi  and  also  to  start  setting 
up  a  number  of  Trade  Centres  in  the  major  capitals  or  other  major 
cities  where  we  would  like  to  export.  We  hope  that  this  programme 
comes  through  fast  and  the  Trade  Centres  are  not  just  hollow 
buildings,  but  everything  that  is  needed,  is  available  at  one  point  to 
anybody  who  wants  to  trade  with  India  or  where  we  would  like  to 
move  in. 


Transforming  the  Rural  Scene 


I  AM  VERY  happy  to  inaugurate  this  National  Agricultural  Fair.  For 
the  last  two  years  I  had  been  keen  on  having  a  Fair  like  this.  Some 
headway  was  made  but  in  the  meantime  severe  drought  intervened 
and  it  was  not  considered  appropriate  to  divert  our  attention 
towards  a  Fair.  All  our  efforts  were  directed  towards  helping  the 
farmers  in  facing  the  drought. 


Speech  while  inaugurating  the  National  Agricultural  Fair,  New  Delhi,  25  March  1989 
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It  is  a  matter  of  pleasure  that  now  we  have  been  able  to  organise  a 
large  Fair  for  the  farmers  for  the  first  time  in  India.  If  we  have  to 
transform  the  rural  scene,  the  lives  of  farmers  and  agricultural 
labourers  will  have  to  be  changed  first.  The  only  way  to  bring  about 
progress  and  development  is  to  equip  farmers  with  new  techniques 
and  new  methods  of  irrigation  and  supply  new  implements  and 
better  seeds.  Simultaneously,  we  have  to  ensure  that  they  get  fair 
price  for  their  produce  and  arrangements  be  made  for  proper 
utilization  of  their  agricultural  products.  It  is  our  endeavour  that  all 
facilities  should  be  made  available  to  the  farmers. 

We  have  attached  top  priority  to  pressing  our  scientists  in  the 
service  of  farmers.  New  techniques  are  being  evolved  in  the  field  of 
seeds,  fertilizers,  pesticides  and  insecticides.  Today,  our  scientists  are 
in  the  frontline  in  the  world  in  bio-technology  and  genetic 
engineering.  The  benefit  of  their  achievements  would  accrue  to 
Indian  farmers.  New  genes  are  being  developed  to  protect  crops 
from  diseases  which  defy  insecticides.  Similarly,  better  seeds  are 
being  developed  so  that  insects  do  not  afflict  and  destroy  the  crop. 
New  methods  are  being  evolved  to  ensure  timely  and  proper 
irrigation  and  economic  use  of  water.  For  determining  judicious  use 
of  water  and  fertilizer,  as  well  as  testing  of  soil,  new  techniques  are 
being  developed. 

We  are  thinking  about  processing  the  agricultural  produce  grown 
by  the  farmers  so  that  it  does  not  rot  and  reaches  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  the  world.  A  new  department  has  been  set  up.  Side  by 
side  Technology  Missions  are  engaged  in  ensuring  that  work  is  done 
in  the  best  possible  manner  in  the  interest  of  farmers. 

Just  before  coming  here,  I  have  dedicated  a  super-computer  to  the 
service  of  farmers  and  agricultural  labourers  of  India.  This  is  the 
first  super-computer  in  India  installed  with  the  main  objective  of 
helping  the  farmer  by  forecasting  weather  and  rainfall.  We  hope 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  accurate  and  reliable  forecast  about 
rain  so  that  farmers  take  timely  action  in  ploughing  the  fields  and 
sowing  seeds.  Now  they  would  not  have  to  look  up  to  the  sky  and 
guess  about  rain.  They  would  have  accurate  and  timely  information 
that  would  enable  them  to  do  the  sowing  at  the  right  time.  Thus  we 
are  trying  to  use  science  to  achieve  optimum  benefit  in  the  fields  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  farmers. 

But  the  biggest  question  is  how  to  inform  the  farmers  about  new 
techniques  and  developments  taking  place  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  and  the  world  and  the  potentialities  that  these  offer  for 
them.  This  Fair  has  been  organised  to  serve  this  purpose.  Farmers 
have  come  here  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  Railways 
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have  given  them  concession  and  Yunus  Sahib  has  also  told  me  that 
entry  to  the  Fair  would  be  free  for  farmers  coming  in  groups.  All 
these  measures  are  intended  to  encourage  the  farmers  to  come  in 
large  numbers  so  that  they  are  exposed  to  the  new  developments. 
The  wisdom  of  our  farmers  is  not  inferior  but  superior  to  that  of 
others.  Once  they  see  something  for  themselves  and  are  convinced 
that  it  is  useful  to  them,  they  adopt  it  and  implement  it  with 
tenacity.  ^ 

I  hope  that  this  Fair  will  bring  about  a  new  awakening  amongst  the 
farmers  and  create  a  new  enlightenment  in  the  fields.  It  is  also  my 
fervent  hope  that  with  this  Fair  would  begin  the  transformation  of 
India’s  rural  scene.  This  Fair  should  be  held  every  year  and  soon  you 
should  raise  it  from  a  National  fair  to  an  International  fair  so  that 
farmers  from  all  over  the  world  can  come  and  see  the  progress  of 
Indian  farmers  and  you  may  also  get  acquainted  with  what  formers 
are  doing  in  other  countries. 


Jawahar  Rozgar  Yojana 

T  HERE  IS  NO  problem  before  the  country  so  acute  as  the  problem 
of  unemployment  and  underemployment.  There  is  no  segment  of 
our  population  more  disadvantaged  than  the  rural  poor.  There  is  no 
section  of  our  people  as  much  in  need  as  women  from  poor  rural 
families,  especially  those  with  no  land  of  their  own. 

It  was  from  Jawaharlal  Nehru  that  we  learned  that  our  first 
national  duty  is  to  work  for  the  elimination  of  poverty.  It  was  from 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  too  that  we  learned  that  the  greatest  national 
endeavour  is  to  mitigate  the  distress  of  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed  masses  of  rural  India. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  greater  tribute  we  could  pay  to  the 
founder-architect  of  our  modern  nationhood  than  to  dedicate  our 
celebrations  of  his  birth  centenary  to  a  programme  of  providing 
massive  employment  to  the  poor  in  rural  India. 

We  are  today  launching  the  Jawahar  Rozgar  Yojana. 

It  is  a  programme  aimed  at  placing  in  the  hands  of  Village 
Panchayats  around  the  country  adequate  funds  to  run  their  own  rural 
employment  schemes  in  the  interests  of  the  vast  masses  of  the  rural 
poor  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  rural  India.  It  has  been  estimated 
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that  in  the  last  seven  years,  rural  employment  programmes  have 
reached  only  55  per  cent  of  the  Village  Panchayats  around  the 
country.  The  Jawahar  Rozgar  Yojana  aims  at  reaching  every  single 
Panchayat. 

Central  assistance  will  finance  80  per  cent  of  the  programme.  In 
its  very  first  year  of  operation,  that  is  the  current  fiscal  year.  Central 
assistance  for  this  programme  will  amount  to  Rs.  2100  crore.  We  are 
so  structuring  the  finances  that  funds  will  be  allocated  to  States  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  their  population  which  falls  below  the 
poverty  line.  The  further  devolution  of  these  funds  to  districts  will 
be  determined  in  terms  of  criteria  of  backwardness  such  as  the  share 
of  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  in  the  total  population  of 
the  district,  the  proportion  of  agricultural  labour  to  total  labour,  and 
the  level  of  agricultural  productivity.  Special  consideration  will  be 
given  to  meeting  the  requirements  of  geographically  distinctive 
areas  such  as  hills,  deserts  and  islands. 

It  is  our  expectation  that,  on  an  average,  a  village  panchayat  with  a 
population  of  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  people  will  receive 
between  Rs.  80,000  and  Rs.  one  lakh  a  year  to  implement  the 
Jawahar  Rozgar  Yojana.  We  expect  to  be  able  to  provide  employ¬ 
ment  to  at  least  one  member  of  each  poor  rural  family  for  fifty  to 
hundred  days  a  year  at  a  workplace  near  his  residence.  We  hope  to 
incorporate  into  the  programme  integrated  schemes  to  provide 
employment  to  nomadic  tribes.  A  very  special  feature  of  the  scheme 
is  that  30  per  cent  of  the  employment  generated  will  be  reserved  for 
women. 

Through  the  devolution  of  this  programme  to  Village  Pancha¬ 
yats,  we  expect  the  benefits  of  this  programme  reaching  directly  to  the 
people  in  higher  degree  than  in  the  past.  Thus  far,  too  large 
a  proportion  of  funds  for  such  programmes  has  gone  to  contractors 
and  intermediaries.  There  have  also  been  other  leakages.  Besides, 
there  is  scope  for  economizing  the  costs  of  administration. 

By  devolving  finances  to  the  Panchayats,  and  entrusting  to  them 
the  administration  of  the  programme,  we  expect  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  funds  to  be  deployed  on  the  programme  itself  than 
ever  before. 

We  also  expect  the  implementation  of  the  programme  to  be  more 
open,  more  transparent  than  ever  before.  Every  villager  will  know 
how  much  money  is  available  for  the  programme  arid  which  are  the 
schemes  being  financed.  He  will  also  know  who  are  his  fellow- 
viliagers  being  employed  on  the  schemes.  Each  beneficiary  getting 
employment  will  know  how  much  remuneration  he  is  receiving  and 
others  are  receiving,  as  also  how  many  days  of  work  he  is  being  given 
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and  others  are  being  given.  Those  who  are  cheated  or  deprived  will 
not  only  have  the  possibility  of  demanding  immediate  redress,  they 
will  also  have  in  their  hands  the  ultimate  weapon  of  the  vote  to  turn 
out  of  office  any  Panch  or  Sarpanch  who  abuses  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  devolved  on  him.  Democracy  will  reinforce  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bring  the  Welfare  State  to  the  doorstep  of  the  villager, 
where  he  lives  and  seeks  work. 

For,  as  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said:  “Panchayats  and  village  communi¬ 
ties  should  make  their  proposals.  We  can  no  longer  function  merely 
from  the  top,  for  we  have  to  organise  co-operatively  the  millions  of 
our  people  and  make  them  partners  and  sharers  in  these  great 
undertakings.” 

Panditji  urged  us  to  remember  that:  “Whatever  plan  we  might 
make,  the  test  of  its  success  is  how  far  it  brings  relief  to  the  millions 
of  our  people  who  live  on  a  bare  subsistence  level,  that  is,  the  good 
and  advancement  of  the  masses  of  our  people.  Every  other  interest 
must  be  subordinated  to  this  primary  consideration....”  He  added: 
“Unemployment,  on  a  large  scale,  casts  a  blight  on  many  young  lives 
and  is  one  of  our  major  problems.  We  cannot  remove  it  by  some 
magic.  But  we  should  be  able  to  guarantee  employment  and  work  to 
anyone  who  is  prepared  to  work  hard  and  is  not  disdainful  of 
manual  labour.” 

That  remains  our  ultimate  goal.  For  the  present,  we  are  doing  as 
much  as  our  resources  permit.  All  existing  rural  wage  employment 
programmes  stand  merged  into  the  Jawahar  Rozgar  Yojana.  The 
Yojana  will  reach  out  all  over  the  country  to  the  440  lakh  families  in 
rural  India  living  below  the  poverty  line.  We  aim  to  touch  each  one 
of  these  families.  We  aim  to  alleviate  something  of  the  hardship 
which  these  families  face.  In  particular,  we  aim  to  mitigate  the 
distress  which  the  women  of  these  families  have  faced  for  centuries 
with  their  legendary  courage  and  fortitude.  And  we  aim  to  secure 
these  noble  ends  through  the  noble  institution  of  the  Panchayats. 

In  the  name  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  that  great  freedom  fighter  and 
builder  of  modern  India,  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  ending  the  curse 
of  unemployment,  eliminating  the  blight  of  poverty,  dismantling 
discrimination  against  women,  and  assuring  for  all  our  people 
opportunity  and  assistance  in  leading  a  full  and  fulfilling  life. 


Achieving  Self-reliance 


-A-t  the  outset,  I  wish  to  offer  my  good  wishes  to  all  workers  on 
the  occasion  of  May  Day.  May  Day  is  the  workers’  day  and  also  an 
occasion  to  demonstrate  their  solidarity  and  to  further  strengthen 
their  movement. 

I  am  extremely  happy  to  be  in  your  midst  in  Bhilai  today,  since,  in 
a  way,  Bhilai  is  the  symbol  of  resurgent  India  and  a  symbol  of  our 
commitment  to  progress  and  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  poor.  Work 
started  in  Bhilai  about  34  years  ago.  It  was,  indeed,  a  giant  stride  for 
India.  At  that  time  some  people  said  that  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
was  taking  India  on  the  wrong  path.  Opponents  of  the  idea  were 
crying  themselves  hoarse  that  setting  up  of  heavy  industries  was 
wrong  for  a  developing  country  like  India.  Yet,  Panditji  knew  that  to 
put  an  end  to  exploitation  at  the  national  as  well  as  the  international 
level,  it  was  imperative  to  establish  heavy  industries  because  only 
through  these  could  the  foundation  of  India’s  industrialisation  be 
laid  and  only  through  industrialisation  could  the  labour  movement 
be  strengthened.  This  was  the  only  way  of  achieving  self-reliance 
and  occupying  our  rightful  place  in  the  comity  of  nations.  Through 
the  hard  work  of  our  labour  force  we  have  been  able  to  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  developing  countries  can  also  embark  on  the  path 
of  progress  through  industrialisation.  You  have  indeed,  made  Bhilai 
the  symbol  of  India’s  progress.  The  example  set  by  you  has  been 
emulated  throughout  the  country  and  as  a  result  India  has  achieved 
a  fast  rate  of  industrialisation  and  growth. 

I  have  a  special  affinity  with  Bhilai.  This  is  my  fourth  visit  to  this 
Plant.  In  1957,  I  came  to  Bhilai  for  the  first  time  with  my 
grandfather,  Panditji.  At  that  time  work  had  just  started.  Today,  I  am 
extremely  happy  to  receive  a  small  gift  from  Karim  Saheb,  who  I  am 
told,  is  the  senior-most  worker  in  the  Bhilai  Steel  Plant.  When  he  was 
here  on  the  rostrum,  I  asked  him  when  he  started  work  in  Bhilai.  He 
told  me  that  he  joined  Bhilai  Plant  in  1957  and  that  he  was  retiring 
this  year.  At  the  time  of  my  first  visit  he  had  just  joined  Bhilai  Steel 
Plant  and  he  is  now  retiring  and  going  for  a  well-deserved  rest  after 
making  a  contribution  in  strengthening  his  country  and  putting  it  on 
the  path  of  progress. 

I  congratulate  you  and  thank  you  for  achieving  this  progress  and 
helping  in  the  industrialisation  of  the  country.  I  also  wish  to  convey 
my  good  wishes  and  to  congratulate  our  brothers  and  sisters  in 
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INTUC  on  the  occasion  of  May  Day.  I  also  congratulate  them  for 
crossing  the  five  million  mark  in  their  membership  drive.  INTUC 
deserves  to  be  congratulated  further  because  it  has  shouldered  its 
responsibilities  with  great  seriousness.  Other  trade  unions  have 
resorted  to  strikes  and  stoppages  of  work  on  the  slightest  excuse 
without  giving  due  thought  and  consideration  that  it  will  hurt  the 
industry  and  the  country.  We  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  INTUC 
has  never  descended  to  such  low  and  unjustified  methods  for 
securing  workers’  rights.  INTUC  has  always  kept  workers’  problems 
above  everything  else  and  has  always  chosen  the  path  that  would 
strengthen  the  country.  Today  on  this  occasion,  in  the  presence  of 
lakhs  of  people  I  offer  my  good  wishes  to  INTUC.  When  we  look 
into  the  future  we  see  before  us  a  very  big  challenge.  To  face  this 
challenge  every  worker  will  have  to  stand  by  the  country.  INTUC 
has  to  give  a  decisive  lead  in  facing  this  challenge.  The  challenge  is  a 
very  big  one  because  relationships  all  over  the  world  are  changing. 
New  relationships  are  emerging  and  new  challenges  are  coming  up 
all  over  the  world.  Even  at  the  time  of  our  independence,  we  had  to 
face  the  challenge  of  preserving  our  Independence.  We  had  to  face 
this  challenge  as  well  as  ensure  that  nobody  interfered  in  our 
political  affairs.  We  had  to  strengthen  our  armed  forces  and  ensure 
that  nobody  could  threaten  the  security  of  our  borders.  At  the  same 
time  the  challenge  before  us  was  to  secure  for  ourselves  a  rightful 
place  in  the  international  fora.  Even  today  these  challenges  have  not 
changed  basically.  Only  the  methods  have  changed.  If  we  have  to 
participate  in  world  affairs,  if  we  have  to  keep  our  armed  forces 
strong,  then  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  economically  strong.  In 
making  India  economically  strong  our  workers  and  our  industries 
have  to  shoulder  a  great  responsibility.  Today,  in  the  new  interna¬ 
tional  relationships  economic  power  is  being  given  the  top  slot.  It  is 
becoming  evident  that  the  importance  that  used  to  be  accorded  to 
political  power  and  armed  forces  is  now  decreasing  and  instead  the 
same  importance  is  being  given  to  economic  power.  This  is  a  new 
challenge  and  it  puts  a  big  responsibility  on  you.  You  have  to 
shoulder  this  responsibility  in  all  seriousness.  You  have  to  give 
serious  thought  to  the  task  of  strengthening  the  industrial  base  of 
the  country.  You  have  to  consider  how  the  labour  movement  could 
be  further  strengthened,  since  the  progress  of  our  country  and 
strengthening  of  our  Independence  is  deeply  related  to  our 
industrial  strength. 

During  the  last  few  years,  much  ground  has  been  covered  to 
strengthen  our  industries  and  to  ensure  rapid  growth.  The  pace  of 
industrialisation  during  these  years  has  been  unprecedented.  Dur- 
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ing  this  period  we  have  also  seen  that  the  incidence  of  lock-outs  and 
strikes  has  considerably  decreased.  During  these  years  the  workers 
movement  has  gained  in  strength.  During  last  year  only  1 1  million 
man-days  were  lost  due  to  strikes  and  lock-outs.  Three  years  ago,  the 
figure  was  19  million  and  earlier  it  was  even  much  higher.  This  trend 
has  mainly  benefited  workers.  Half  of  the  loss  of  1 1  million  man-days 
last  year  is  accounted  for  by  strikes  and  lock-outs  in  the  industrial 
sector  in  West  Bengal  alone.  Industries  are  closing  down  in  West 
Bengal  due  to  the  wrong  policies  of  the  State  Government.  We  must 
appreciate  the  fact  that  workers  can  benefit  only  through 
strengthening  of  the  industrial  base.  It  is  apparent  that  fast  growth 
of  industrialisation  will  add  to  the  strength  of  the  labour  movement. 
We  have  to  ensure  that  with  growth  of  industrialisation  the  interests 
of  our  labour  force  are  fully  protected.  I  have  been  emphasising  for 
the  last  several  years  that  our  trade  unions  have  been  mainly 
concentrating  their  activities  in  getting  more  wages  and  other 
benefits.  Wages  and  benefits  are  necessary  and  important,  but  even 
more  important  is  the  upgradation  of  the  skills  of  our  workers.  We 
have  to  pay  more  attention  to,  how  our  workers  can  progress  rapidly 
in  their  line  of  work  and  how  we  can  give  them  more  protection  and 
more  meaningful  jobs.  For  this  we  need  to  upgrade  their  skills.  We 
must  ensure  that  a  worker  does  not  remain  stuck  at  a  low  level  of  skill 
and  is  not  required  to  spend  his  entire  life  doing  the  same  job.  We 
should  ensure  that  after  every  few  years  a  worker  gets  an 
opportunity  of  learning  new  and  better  skills,  because  only  through 
upgrading  his  skill  can  his  wages  be  substantially  and  rapidly 
increased.  It  is  only  then  that  our  industries,  our  workers’  movement 
and  our  country  will  be  strengthened. 

It  is  time  we  further  strengthen  our  public  sector.  The  public 
sector  has  opened  a  new  chapter  in  labour  relations.  As  a  result, 
strikes  and  lock-outs  are  35  per  cent  less  in  the  public  sector 
industries  as  compared  to  the  private  sector.  In  terms  of  loss  of  man- 
days,  the  public  sector  accounts  for  only  20  per  cent  whereas  in  the 
private  sector  the  loss  of  man-days  was  80  per  cent.  For  this  good 
work,  I  wish  to  congratulate  our  public  sector  industries  and 
especially  the  workers  of  these  industries.  After  several  years,  the 
public  sector  has  shown  a  good  profit  this  year  and  has  contributed 
about  Rs.  600  crores  to  the  public  exchequer.  The  public  sector  has 
also  blazed  a  new  trail  in  workers’  participation  in  management.  If 
the  private  sector  were  to  emulate  this  example  we  would  then 
achieve  a  much  higher  growth  in  our  industrial  sector.  I  particularly 
wish  that  the  workers’  participation  should  increase  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  public  sector  industries.  If  the  public  sector  does  not  show 
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the  desired  determination  and  drive  in  this  field,  then  we  will  be  left 
with  no  option  but  to  enact  new  legislation  to  ensure  more  and  better 
workers’  participation  in  the  public  sector  management.  We  all 
know,  desired  progress  can  only  be  achieved  if  the  management  and 
the  workers  work  hand-in-hand  and  that  there  is  no  strife. 
Management  and  workers  will  have  to  place  the  good  of  the  country 
above  everything  else.  They  should  also  show  more  consideration 
and  accommodation  to  the  problems  of  each  other.  We  want  the 
public  sector  to  follow  this  path. 

A  lot  requires  to  be  done  in  the  public  sector.  For  example,  the 
modernisation  and  expansion  of  the  Bhilai  Steel  Plant  is  urgently 
required.  If  India  is  to  continue  its  march  on  the  road  of  rapid 
industrialisation,  then  we  have  to  modernise  and  expand  industries 
like  the  Bhilai  Steel  Plant.  We  are  confident  that  this  expansion  will 
not  oniv  benefit  the  Bhilai  Steel  Plant  and  the  workers  of  this  Plant, 
but  will  also  add  to  the  strength  of  the  country.  With  the 
development  of  new  technology,  new  materials  are  being  used  and 
we  have  to  ensure  that  we  use  the  latest  technology,  and  that  our 
steel  plants  like  Bhilai  do  not  lag  behind  in  making  new  varieties  of 
steel.  We  also  want  them  to  set  an  example  for  our  industrial  sector 
through  innovation  and  initiative.  We  have  to  pay  special  attention 
to  the  problems  of  our  women  workers  as  well  as  provide  them  more 
employment  opportunities. 

During  the  last  few  years,  we  have  paid  special  attention  to  the 
problems  of  workers  and  new  legislations  have  been  introduced. 
These  legislations  would  benefit  our  workers.  The  working  of  the 
Employees  Provident  Fund  has  been  improved.  Legislation  to  give 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  to  women  workers  and  providing  them  full 
employment  opportunity  and  giving  them  promotions  during 
service  has  been  introduced.  Women  workers  are  also  getting 
maternity  benefits.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  problems 
of  workers  in  beedi,  cigar  and  film  industries  and  very  soon  special 
legislation  would  be  introduced  for  construction  workers  and 
plantation  labour.  We  have  also  introduced  an  amendment  which 
will  give  new  strength  to  the  trade  union  movement.  We  want  the 
multiplicity  of  trade  unions  to  end.  We  want  workers’  strength  to  be 
increased  and  participation  of  workers  in  the  management  of  our 
industries  ensured. 

The  Employees  State  Insurance  Schemes  have  also  been  streng¬ 
thened.  This  has  benefitted  about  three  crore  workers.  One  hundred 
and  four  hospitals  and  1,250  dispensaries  have  been  opened. 
Unorganised  labour  deserves  our  special  attention.  In  comparison  to 
the  organised  labour,  the  labour  in  the  unorganised  sector  is 
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extremely  weak.  Among  our  work  force  90  per  cent  are  unorga¬ 
nised.  When  we  compare  the  lot  of  unorganised  labour  with  that  of 
the  organised  labour,  we  find  an  incredible  gap.  We  have  therefore, 
to  pay  more  attention  to  unorganised  labour  and  landless  labour. 
The  work  force  in  the  unorganised  sector  has  no  unions,  no 
organisation  to  protect  their  rights.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labour  Organisation  at  Geneva,  I,  for  the  first  time,  raised  the 
question  of  the  problems  faced  by  workers  in  the  unorganised  sector. 
As  a  result,  due  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  the  problems  of 
unorganised  labour  in  the  international  labour  movement. 

For  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  unorganised  labour  we  have 
prepared  a  gigantic  plan  named  Jawahar  Rozgar  Yojana.  A  sum  of 
Rs.  2,100  crores  has  been  allocated  for  this  plan.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
this  amount  will  be  contributed  by  the  Central  Government  and  80 
per  cent  schemes  under  this  plan  would  be  run  at  the  village  level.  At 
the  Panchayat  level,  the  management  of  these  schemes  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  Panchs  and  Sarpanchs.  Under  this  plan,  30  per  cent  jobs  will 
be  reserved  for  women  workers.  The  schemes  under  this  plan  will  be 
operated  in  each  and  every  village  of  the  country.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  our  country  that  such  a  gigantic  employment  plan  has  been 
prepared.  The  aim  of  this  plan  is  to  provide  employment  to  at  least 
one  member  of  each  family  below  the  poverty  line.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  have  initiated  certain  other  measures  for  the  welfare  of 
unorganised  labour.  A  National  Commission  has  been  appointed 
and  we  are  awaiting  the  report  of  this  Commission  in  order  to 
initiate  action.  For  the  first  time,  so  many  years  after  Independence, 
schemes  for  the  benefit  of  unorganised  labour  at  the  village  level 
have  been  prepared.  Special  attention  has  been  given  for  providing 
subsidised  housing,  medical  facilities,  scholarships,  provision  of 
drinking  water  etc.,  especially  for  the  workers  in  the  beedi,  cigar  and 
mines  sectors. 

The  problem  of  child  labour  also  deserves  special  attention.  In 
view  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  country,  we  cannot  im¬ 
mediately  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  child  labour,  but  a  beginning 
has  been  made.  We  are  taking  special  care  that  the  working 
conditions  of  child  labour  in  the  slate  industry  in  Mandsaur,  match 
industry  in  Sivakasi,  carpet  industry  in  Jammu  8c  Kashmir,  glass 
industry  in  Ferozabad,  brass  industry  in  Moradabad,  lock  industry  in 
Aligarh,  jewel  industry  in  Surat  and  Jaipur  should  immediately 
improve.  Special  programmes  have  been  prepared  to  help  child 
labour  in  these  industries. 

In  Madhya  Pradesh  you  have  done  a  lot  and  I  congratulate  you  for 
this  good  work.  You  have  related  the  payment  of  minimum  wages  to 
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the  consumer  price  index.  This  has  given  relief  to  the  workers.  You 
have  implemented  the  Indira  Accident  Benefit  Scheme  for  the 
landless  labour  and  have  also  created  a  statutory  Labour  Welfare 
Fund.  Special  lease  rights  have  been  granted  to  small  plot  holders. 
But  even  in  Madhya  Pradesh  you  have  to  give  special  attention  to 
industries  where  child  labour  is  employed.  In  Mandsaur,  special 
attention  is  required  because  workers  from  the  Scheduled  Tribes  are 
working  there.  In  the  case  of  Scheduled  Tribes  we  have  to  help  them 
in  deriving  maximum  benefit  from  the  minor  forest  products  and 
other  related  things. 

Here  in  Bhilai  you  are  facing  certain  problems,  a  mention  of 
which  was  made  by  the  Chief  Minister.  Even  earlier,  I  was  told  about 
these  problems.  You  have  the  problem  of  drinking  water  and  we  will 
give  you  assistance  in  solving  this  problem  at  the  earliest. 

We  have  to  ensure  that  Bhilai  Township  gets  adequate  water  and 
at  the  same  time  there  is  no  reduction  in  water  supply  for  irrigation 
purposes.  Mention  has  also  been  made  here  about  the  Raoghat 
Railway  Line.  Work  has  progressed  sufficiently  but  certain 
environment-related  problems  are  still  to  be  tackled  and  we  will  see 
to  it  that  these  problems  are  solved  at  the  earliest  so  that  this  railway 
line  becomes  operational.  The  construction  of  this  railway  line  will 
help  the  Scheduled  Tribes  of  this  region  and  at  the  same  time  also 
solve  many  problems  of  the  Bhilai  Steel  Plant. 

The  problem  of  drought  has  also  been  raised  here  and  you  will  be 
given  assistance  in  this  matter.  You  would  recall  that  during  the  last 
drought  we  had  given  maximum  help  to  the  drought  affected  areas. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  such  a  widespread  and  severe  drought 
could  not  weaken  the  country.  Despite  the  drought,  India  continued 
to  march  on  the  path  of  progress. 

We  are  trying  to  create  a  place  for  India  on  the  world  scene.  For 
the  first  time  our  neighbouring  countries,  Maldives  and  Sri  Lanka, 
asked  for  military  help  and  we  sent  our  armed  forces  to  help  them. 
The  whole  v^orld  was  appreciative  of  this  and  realised  India’s 
strength.  Today,  India  is  on  the  path  of  achieving  self-reliance.  We 
are  trying  to  attain  for  India  a  rightful  place  on  the  world  scene  and 
are  trying  to  further  strengthen  our  country  economically  and 
industrially. 

Today,  we  have  to  attain  our  rightful  place  in  the  comity  of 
nations  by  strengthening  our  country.  We  have  to  channelise  our 
energies  in  a  manner  that  regains  for  India  its  glory.  In  olden  times, 
when  India  was  free,  people  all  over  the  world  used  to  come  to  India 
to  discover  our  religion,  our  knowledge,  our  science  and  culture.  We 
have  to  raise  India  again  to  that  level  and  this  can  be  achieved  only  if 
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we  follow  the  path  shown  to  us  by  Gandhiji,  Panditji  and  Indiraji. 
Today,  you  have  to  ensure  that  we  follow  the  path  of  democracy, 
secularism,  self-reliance,  socialism  and  non-alignment.  This  is  the 
only  way  through  which  we  can  strengthen  our  country  and 
eradicate  poverty.  Today,  we  must  resolve  to  follow  this  path 
unitedly  and  to  make  our  country  great.  I  once  again  congratulate 
every  worker  of  our  country  on  the  occasion  of  May  Day. 


Public  Sector  must  Give  the  Lead 


IwouLD  FIRST  like  to  congratulate  all  the  award  winners  for  the 
wonderful  performance  that  they  have  put  in,  giving  a  lead  to  the 
public  sector  units  of  India.  This  is  a  lead  not  just  for  their  units  but 
perhaps  much  more  importantly  for  those  that  are  still  lagging  too 
behind  and  those  that  need  a  bit  of  an  incentive  to  catch  up  with  the 
better  units. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  public  sector  for  the  remarkable 
turn  around.  For  the  first  time,  we  are  seeing  real  performance 
coming  from  the  public  sector.  It  just  goes  to  show  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  the  private  sector  being  inherently  better;  the  public 
sector  has  shown  that  in  many  key  areas,  the  PSUs  can  operate  and 
can  function  at  higher  levels  of  efficiency  and  with  better  perform¬ 
ance  than  even  the  best  private  sector  companies.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  you  for  giving  this  demonstration  not  only  to  India  and 
our  public  sector  but  for  the  whole  world  to  see,  because  there  is  a 
tendency  globally  to  believe  that  all  public  sector  working  is  bad  and 
all  private  sector  working  is  good.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  such 
working  rule;  it  is  the  individual  management  that  matters.  There  is 
good  management  and  there  is  bad  management;  there  is  good 
management  in  the  public  sector  and  there  is  bad  management  in 
the  public  sector. 

Equally  there  is  good  management  in  the  private  sector  and  there 
is  bad  management  in  the  private  sector.  It  is  the  work  ethos  that 
ultimately  makes  the  difference  to  the  performance  of  all  our 
industries. 

You  in  the  public  sector  have  given  a  new  lead.  The  public  sector 
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was  built  to  give  just  such  a  lead  when  it  was  started  in  the  fifties. 
Today,  the  role  must  change  slightly.  The  leading  role  that  you 
have,  must  continue,  but  you  must  move  into  newer  fields;  you  must 
move  into  developing  the  rightful  ethos  in  all  industries;  you 
must  move  into  new  areas,  high  technology  areas;  you  must  move 
into  doing  your  own  R&D  and  developing  your  own  products.  These 
are  areas  where  we  are  still  not  ahead  like  we  want  to  be  and  hence 
a  lot  more  needs  to  be  done. 

The  challenge  ahead  is  going  to  be  even  more  daunting  than  the 
challenge  that  you  faced  in  the  ‘fifties,  in  the  sixties,  in  the’  seventies, 
perhaps  even  in  the  ’eighties.  Ahead  of  us  lies  a  new  economic  global 
relationship  and  there  Is  no  easy  way  out  of  this  one.  The  only  way 
through  this  is  good  performance,  efficiency,  and  this  is  the  lead  that 
you  must  give  in  the  coming  years.  The  world  is  already  drawing  the 
battle-lines  for  this  battle.  Various  countries  are  making  groupings- 
we  have  the  European  group,  we  have  the  North  American  group, 
we  have  ASEAN,  we  have  the  Pacific  RIM  which  is  trying  to  do 
something  of  its  own,  we  have  the  COMECON  countries. 

In  India,  we  feel  that  any  such  grouping  is  bad.  We  would  like  a 
multilateral  regime  where  the  globe  functions  as  one,  specially  in  the 
economic  field.  While  we  struggle  for  that,  the  challenge  that  you 
will  have  to  face  is  to  give  the  lead  in  this  battle  that  lies  ahead  with 
groups  of  nations  trying  to  get  their  own  protective  regimes  to 
function.  A  taste  of  what  could  lie  ahead  was  given  to  us  when  we 
were  named  under  Super-301.  We  have  challenged  it,  we  have  taken 
it  on,  we  have  rejected  it,  but  it  is  an  indicator  of  the  type  of 
challenges  that  you  will  have  to  face.  The  public  sector  must  give  the 
lead  in  strengthening  the  country  in  the  face  of  such  challenges. 

You  have  done  well.  I  don’t  want  to  go  into  the  statistics.  I  think 
Vengai  Raoji  has  covered  some  of  them.  Profitability  is  up.  The 
number  of  units  doing  well  is  up  after  a  slight  slump  in-between.  But 
what  we  are  expecting  from  you  is  much  more.  The  only  reason 
we  keep  pressing  you  is  because  we  know  that  you  can  perform.  If 
we  feel  that  you  can  not  perform,  then  I  would  not  be  pushing  you 
and  pressing  you  so  hard.  But  because  I  know  that  you  can  do  it,  we 
keep  pushing  you  to  do  better.  And  you  have  shown  during  these 
years  that  you  can  get  out  of  that  morass  that  you  had  got  caught  in 
and  perform  equal  to  the  best  in  the  country.  My  congratulations  to 
all  those  who  have  received  awards  today.  My  congratulations  to  the 
public  sector  in  general  for  the  turn  around  that  you  have  shown,  the 
directions  that  you  have  shown.  It  is  perhaps  appropriate  that  you 
have  done  this  in  the  Centenary  year  of  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
who  was  the  founder,  who  was  the  thinker  behind  the  public  sector. 
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A  number  of  steps  have  been  taken  to  have  more  dynamism  in  the 
public  sector.  Again,  I  won’t  go  through  them.  MOUs,  more 
freedom  of  action.  But  the  difficult  part  is  going  to  be  in  the  change 
of  the  work  ethos  in  our  industry  and  you  must  give  the  lead  in  this. 
We  have  seen  in  a  number  of  public  sectors  that  it  is  already 
happening.  It  must  happen,  in  more,  it  must  happen  in  all.  What  you 
start  spreads  into  the  private  sector  and  this  is  how  it  should  be,  the 
public  sector  giving  a  lead,  the  private  sector  taking  it  up  and 
following. 

In  the  directions  that  you  showed  in  heavy  industry,  the  private 
sector  is  catching  up.  The  new  direction  must  be  in  work  ethos.  The 
new  direction  must  be  in  doing  our  own  R&D  and  developing  our 
own  products,  in  being  able  to  market  our  own  products  and  being 
able  to  compete  with  the  best  in  the  world  in  the  years  to  come.  I 
know  you  have  it  in  you.  Let  us  see  you  start  off  the  second  hundred 
years  of  Panditji  with  an  even  more  remarkable  performance. 


New  Era  in  Agricultrue 


1  HiRTY-SEVEN  YEARS  AGO,  Speaking  in  this  House,  Pandit  Jawa- 
harlal  Nehru  said: 

“We  certainly  attach  importance  to  industry;  but  in  the  present 
context  we  attach  far  greater  importance  to  agriculture  and  food 
and  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture.  If  our  agritultural  founda¬ 
tion  is  not  strong  then  the  industry  we  seek  to  build,  will  not  have 
strong  base  either.  Apart  from  that,  the  situation  in  the  country 
today  is  such  that,  if  our  food  front  cracks  up,  everything  else  will 
crack  up  too.  Therefore,  we  dare  not  weaken  our  food  front.  If 
our  agriculture  becomes  strongly  entrenched,  as  we  hope  it  will, 
then  it  will  be  relatively  easy  for  us  to  progress  more  rapidly  on  the 
industrial  front,  whereas  if  we  concentrate  only  on  industrial 
development  and  leave  agriculture  in  a  weak  condition  we  shall 
ultimately  be  weakening  industry.  That  is  why  primary  attention 
has  been  given  to  agriculture  and  food  and  that,  I  think,  is 
essential  in  a  country  like  India  at  the  present  moment.” 


Statement  on  the  Agriculture  Package  in  Lok  Sabha,  12  October  1989 
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Thirty-seven  years  later,  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  reiterate  that 
the  highest  national  priority  must  be  given  to  the  farmer,  to  farming, 
to  food  and  agriculture  as  the  corner-stone  of  our  economy.  Much 
has  happened  in  these  37  years.  No  longer  are  we  threatened  with 
famine.  No  longer  is  the  begging  bowl  waiting  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
cupboard.  The  agricultural  policies  followed  by  successive  Govern- 
m.ents  over  four  decades  of  freedom  have  set  the  stage  for  the 
epochal  transformation  that  has  taken  place  in  Indian  agriculture. 
True,  there  was  a  severe  setback  during  the  three-year  tragedy  of 
Janata  rule,  but  the  agricultural  economy  was  set  on  course  after 
Indiraji  and  the  Congress  came  back  to  the  Treasury  Benches. 

Now,  our  kisans  and  khet  mazdoors  have  rendered  us,  self- 
sufficient  in  food.  They  have  given  us  this  year  the  highest-ever 
output  of  foodgrains  and  most  other  agricultural  products.  They 
have  given  us  the  inner  strength  to  withstand  the  rigours  of  drought 
and  the  ravages  of  floods.  They  have  given  us  honour  and 
self-respect.  They  have  reinforced  our  Independence.  They  have 
proved  the  first  line  of  our  defence.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  self-reliance 
in  agriculture  that  we  have  been  able  to  build  a  self-reliant  economy, 
a  deeply  democractic  domestic  polity,  and  an  independent  foreign 
policy.  Had  we  at  any  time  cracked  up  on  the  food  front,  as  Panditji 
put  it,  the  whole  country  and  everything  we  stand  for  would  have 
cracked  up  too.  It  is  because  of  our  buoyant  agriculture  that  this  has 
not  happened.  That  is  the  depth  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  the 
countrv  owes  the  kisan  and  the  khet  mazdoor. 

During  the  last  nine  years,  GDP  and  per  capita  income  have  risen 
as  never  before.  T  his  has  led  to  an  upsurge  in  demand  for  food  and 
other  agricultural  products.  This  is  a  wholly  welcome  development. 
It  means  an  improvement  in  nutrition  levels  and  living  standards. 
We  must  gear  up  production  to  meet  this  explosion  in  demand. 
Therefore,  we  are  determined  to  accord  the  highest  priority  to 
agriculture  in  the  Eighth  Five  Year  Plan.  Agricultural  growth  must 
be  accelerated.  Agricultural  income  and  employment  must  grow 
faster  than  they  have  in  the  past.  Our  kisans  are  concerned  at  the 
process  of  determining  support  prices  for  farm  produce.  We  shall 
ensure  that  two  major  modifications  are  introduced  in  the  method  of 
computing  the  cost  of  production  while  fixing  support  prices  for 
agricultural  produce.  First,  we  shall  determine  the  wage  costs  on  the 
basis  of  the  statutorv  minimum  wage  for  agricultural  labour  notified 
by  the  State  or  the  actual  wages  paid,  whichever  is  higher.  Second, 
we  shall  include  in  the  cost  of  production  the  labour  input  of  the 
kisan  at  a  higher  wage  reflecting  the  managerial  and  entrepreneurial 
role  of  the  kisan. 
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In  order  to  enable  kisans  to  rationally  determine  their  cropping 
pattern,  support  prices  are  being  notified  by  Government  in  advance 
of  the  sowing.  However,  this  system  leaves  out  of  account  the 
increases  in  costs  taking  place  between  the  point  of  announcement 
and  the  point  of  harvesting.  To  remedy  this,  we  are  instructing  the 
CACP  (Commission  for  Agricultural  Costs  and  Prices)  to  work  out  a 
suitable  escalation  formula.  Meanwhile,  kharif ’89  support  prices  will 
be  increased  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  season  to  take  into 
account  increases  in  the  prices  of  inputs  and  the  general  price  rise 
since  the  commencement  of  the  sowing  season. 

The  procurement  prices  per  quintal  of  common  variety  paddy  will 
go  up  from  Rs.l75  to  Rs.l85  and  similarly  fine  and  superfine 
varieties  of  coarse  cereals  like  jowar,  bajra,  maize  and  ragi  will  go  up 
from  Rs.l55  to  Rs.l65;  of  kharif  pulses  like  tur,  moong  and  urad 
from  Rs.400  to  Rs.425;  of  groundnut-in-shell  from  Rs.470  to  Rs.500; 
of  black  soyabean  from  Rs.305  to  Rs.325  and  of  yellow  soyabean  from 
Rs.350  to  Rs.370;  of  sunflower  seeds  from  Rs.500  to  Rs.530;  of  F-4i4 
and  H-777  cotton  from  RS.540  to  Rs.570,  and  of  H-4  cotton  from 
Rs.650  to  Rs.690;  and,  finally,  of  jute  (TD-5  Assam  variety)  from 
Rs.280  to  Rs.295. 

These  rates  will  also  apply  to  those  farmers  who  have  already  sold 
the  produce  in  the  current  kharif  marketing  season.  The  farming 
community  has  also  been  concerned  at  the  terms  of  trade  for  the 
farm  sector  in  relation  to  other  sectors.  The  adverse  movement  of 
the  terms  of  trade  has  been  rectified  to  some  extent  in  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Plans.  In  the  Eighth  Five  Year  Plan,  we  shall  ensure 
favourable  terms  of  trade  for  the  farming  sector. 

Many  farmers  are  not  able  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  minimum 
support  prices  because  procurement  centres  are  sometimes  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  their  farms  and  villages.  We  intend  to 
increase  the  number  of  procurement  centres  so  that,  eventually, 
every  kisan  will  have  access  to  a  procurement  centre  within  10  Kms 
of  his  village.  The  rural  roads  network  will  also  be  strengthened  in  a 
phased  manner.  Kisans,  particularly  those  engaged  in  the  farming  of 
perishable  farm  commodities,  are  often  denied  a  fair  share  of  the 
value  of  their  produce  because  of  the  very  perishability  of  their 
produce.  The  only  answer  lies  in  expanding  rural  godowns  and 
cold-or  cooled-storage  facilities.  To  this  end,  a  special  programme  is 
being  instituted  for  the  extension  of  institutional  credit  on  attractive 
terms  for  the  establishment  of  cold-or  cooled-storage  facilities  in 
rural  areas. 

There  is  scope  for  substantially  improving  credit  facilities  for  the 
farm  community.  We  propose  four  specific  steps  in  this  regard: 
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First,  we  must  rectify  the  problem  of  credit  not  being  available  to 
members  of  co-operatives  because  of  the  co-operatives  to  which  they 
belong,  having  become  ineligible  for  NABARD  refinance.  We  have 
decided  to  open,  with  effect  from  the  ensuing  rabi  season,  a  special 
line  of  credit  of  Rs.  100  crore  through  co-operative  and  commercial 
banks  which  will  be  earmarked  exclusivelv  for  Scheduled  Caste  and 
Scheduled  Tribe  farmers.  Second,  scales  of  finance  for  short-term 
production  credit  will  be  revised  annually  so  that  the  credit  made 
available  to  the  farmer  fully  meets  the  recommended  doses  of  inputs 
at  current  prices  to  meet  his  cultivation  requirements. 

Third,  a  special  credit  regime  is  being  instituted  for  kisans  in 
rainfed  farming  areas  covered  by  watershed  development  program¬ 
mes.  The  new  regime  will  operate  on  the  basis  of  ensuring  the 
availability  of  credit  through  a  three  to  five  year  cycle  so  as  to  even 
out  the  inherent  risks  involved  in  good  and  bad  monsoon  years 
appearing  in  a  cvcle  in  such  areas.  The  special  credit  regime  will  take 
into  account  problems  of  overdues  which  arise  within  cyclical  period 
to  ensure  an  adequate  flow  of  credit  in  support  of  viable  crop 
production  and  other  allied  activities.  This  regime  will  be  reinforced 
by  a  major  programme  of  watershed  development  in  rainfed 
farming  areas.  The  fourth  step  we  propose  is  essentially  a 
procedural  one  but  which  kisans  will  immediately  recognise  as  being 
of  utmost  importance  to  their  requirements.  Pass  books  and 
agriculture  credit  cards  will  be  extended  to  kisans  so  as  to  enable  the 
easy  drawal  of  production  loans  from  co-operative  and  commercial 
banks. 

The  National  Agricultural  Credit  Relief  Fund  will  devise  a 
comprehensive  relief  policy  based  on  the  special  characteristics  of 
production  and  the  severity  of  damage  in  different  agro-climatic 
zones.  Through  the  rescheduling  of  loans  and  waivers  of  interest 
and  principal  in  defined  circumstances,  the  credit  needs  of  farmers 
in  different  zones  will  be  kept  in  view.  While  we  have  invested 
astronomical  sums  of  money  in  land  improvement  and  irrigation, 
our  management  of  land  and  water  resources  has  been  so  poor  as  to 
render  the  benefits  secured  far  below  the  optimum  achievable.  We 
propose  to  take  a  number  of  steps  to  improve  the  management  of 
our  land  and  water  resources. 

During  the  next  five  years  irrigation  water  will  be  made  available 
on  an  assured  basis  to  an  additional  one  crore  hectares  of  land  in  the 
command  areas  of  canal  projects.  The  authorities  concerned  will  be 
held  responsible  for,  reaching  water  to  farmers  in  assured  quantities 
and  at  the  right  time.  Also,  ten  lakh  tubewells  and  dugwells  are  to  be 
constructed  every  year.  And  five  lakh  hectares  will  be  covered 
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annually  for  the  programme  of  desilting  and  maintenance  of  village 
tanks,  heels,  bunds  and  ponds.  Second,  the  productivity  of  unirri¬ 
gated  land  is  to  be  enhanced  through  effective  watershed  develop¬ 
ment  and  in  situ  moisture  conservation.  This  programme  will  extend 
to  50  lakh  hectares  during  the  next  five  years. 

Third,  25  lakh  hectares  of  usar  and  barani  land  will  be  reclaimed 
at  the  rate  of  five  lakh  hectares  a  year.  We  need  not  wait  for  the 
commencement  of  the  Eighth  Plan  to  take  up  these  projects.  A 
beginning  should  be  made  this  year  itself.  Plasticulture  holds  vast 
potential  for  increasing  agricultural  productivity.  The  uses  of  plastic 
are  many,  especially  in  irrigation,  storage  and  packaging.  Existing 
plasticulture  schemes  will  be  substantially  expanded.  It  is  proposed 
to  extend  incentives  for  the  installation  of  sprinkler  or  drip  irrigation 
systems  to  all  farmers.  During  the  next  five  years  one  lakh  additional 
sprinkler  systems  and  one  lakh  drip  irrigation  systems  will  be 
installed  to  optimise  the  use  of  scarce  water  resources. 

Good  seeds  are  the  basic  foundation  of  higher  agricultural 
productivity.  The  New  Seed  Policy  is  under  implementation  and  the 
buffer  stocks  being  built  will  ensure  that  kisans  have  access  to  high 
qualitv  seeds  and  planting  material  at  reasonable  prices.  We  are 
particulary  concerned  about  small,  marginal  and  SC/ST  farmers. 
With  effect  from  rabi  1989-90,  mini  kits  for  the  supply  of  improved 
seeds  will  be  ensured,  under  the  existing  centrally-sponsored 
schemes  to  20  lakh  such  farmers.  Agricultural  research  is  simply  not 
getting  the  attention  or  priority  it  needs.  We  are  reconstituting  the 
Indian  Council  of  Agricultural  Research  and  I  shall  take  over  as  its 
President.  We  have  two  major  objectives  in  mind.  First,  we  propose 
to  generate  appropriate  technologies  for  each  sub-zone  of  the  15 
agro-climatic  zones  so  as  to  be  able  to  modernise  our  agriculture  in 
each  of  the  zones.  Second,  a  special  time-bound  programme  in 
research  and  development  of  hybrids  is  being  taken  up  to  cover  rice, 
maize,  jowar,  bajra,  arhar,  cotton  and  oilseeds.  Results  will  be 
demanded  within  five  years  and  the  implementation  of  the  research 
programme  will  be  monitored  at  the  highest  level.  To  promote  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  of  improved 
design,  particularly  those  using  new  and  more  efficient  materials,  a 
Special  Fund  is  being  established  to  extend  credit  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture,  fabrication  and  marketing  of  such  machinery  and  implements, 
as  also  for  the  leasing  or  custom  hiring  of  such  machinery  and 
implements,  plant  protection  equipment  and  sprinklers. 

For  adding  value  to  primary  produce,  as  also  expanding  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  in  rural  areas,  it  is  necessary  to  encourage 
agro-based  industries,  particularly  food  processing.  A  special  exten- 
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sion  and  infrastructure  package  is  being  put  in  place  for  the 
development  and  processing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  suitable 
areas.  Also,  incentives  are  being  given  to  industrial  units  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  small  producers  individually  or  through  co¬ 
operatives.  For  the  diversification  of  rural  economic  activity,  Fish 
Farmers’  Development  Agencies  are  being  established  in  all  coastal 
districts  to  encourage  pisciculture  and  aquaculture.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  poultry  development  and  sheep  farming,  including 
reduced  costs  of  feed,  market  support  for  the  stabilisation  of  egg 
prices,  incentives  to  establish  processing  complexes  in  rural  areas 
linked  to  small  farms,  and  support  to  the  export  of  processed 
products. 

Agriculture  has  the  potential  of  becoming  a  major  export  sector. 
Our  kisans  will  benefit  from  linking  agricultural  production  to 
lucrative  export  markets.  In  order  to  realise  this  potential,  we 
propose  to  extend  incentives  to  expand  the  production  base  of 
exportable  commodities  as  also  the  range  of  non-traditional  agri¬ 
cultural  exports. 

In  this  connection,  and  in  view  of  the  expected  bumper  crop  of 
cotton,  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  we  have  decided  to  permit  the 
export  of  three  lakh  bales  of  cotton  (one  lakh  bales  of  Bengal  Deshi 
cotton  and  two  lakh  bales  of  extra-long  staple  cotton).  As  regards  the 
import  policy  for  agricultural  commodities,  these  will  be  so  regulated 
as  to  ensure  that  our  farmers  are  assured  of  remunerative  prices  for 
their  produce. 

Major  institutional  reforms  are  required  to  support  this  package. 
We  have  two  important  programmes  in  hand  in  this  regard.  First,  we 
are  initiating  a  programme  to  update  and  computerise  land  records 
so  that  farmers  can  obtain  documentation  on  demand.  Second,  we 
propose  to  reform,  revamp  and  rejuvenate  the  co-operative  move¬ 
ment  which,  in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  in  many  ways,  has 
failed  to  play  the  central  role  envisaged  for  the  co-operative 
movement  in  our  strategy  of  socio-economic  transformation.  This  is 
a  priority  task  for  our  next  term  in  office.  The  interests  of 
agriculture  are  the  interests  of  the  nation.  There  is  no  dichotomv 
between  agricultural  development  and  national  development.  The 
former  is  the  foundation  of  the  latter.  We  are  confident  that  the 
agricultural  package^l  am  now  placing  before  the  House, will  herald 
a  bright  new  era  for  our  kisans,  khet-mazdoors  and  for  the  whole 
farming  community. 
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Science  &  Technology 
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Science  for  Sustained  Productivity 


I  AM  HONOURED  to  be  in  this  legendary  city,  renowned  for  its  place 
in  India’s  history  as  the  seat  of  the  Pandyan  empire,  famed  for  its 
contribution  to  Tamil  literature,  home  to  the  architectural  wonders 
of  some  of  our  greatest  temples  and  the  scientific,  artistic  marvels  of 
the  Panchloha  castings.  Here  in  Madurai,  one  savours  the  fusion  of 
science  and  spirituality  which  Acharya  Vinoba  Bhave  talked  of  and 
which  Jawaharlal  Nehru  commended  to  an  earlier  session  of  the 
Indian  Science  Congress. 

In  choosing  Madurai  as  the  venue  of  this  year’s  annual  Congress, 
you  have  chosen  well.  It  is  even  more  apposite  that  you  have  selected 
a  university  named  after  Thiru  Kamaraj.  He  was  not  himself  a  man 
of  much  formal  education  but  there  was  in  him  a  greater  education, 
a  profound  wisdom  and  a  deep  understanding  of  men  and  matters 
which  would  profit  every  scientist  to  learn  from.  His  simplicity  of 
manner  was  a  useful  antidote  to  the  arrogance  of  intellectual  elitism. 
His  concern  for  the  poor  remains  an  abiding  corrective  for  every 
scientist  who  regards  science  as  an  end  in  itself.  The  objective  of 
science  can  only  be  the  service  of  humankind.  It  must  be  placed  at 
the  service  of  the  depressed  and  the  deprived.  Kamaraj’s  dedication 
and  tireless  hardwork  stands  as  an  enduring  example  for  scientists  to 
emulate.  For,  as  Thomas  Alva  Edison  said  more  than  a  century  ago, 
scientific  achievement  is  but  a  little  bit  of  inspiration  added  ;:o 
relentless  perspiration. 

The  idea  of  holding  this  Congress  in  the  Madurai  Kamaraj 
University  came  from  Prof.  Krishnaswamy,  the  former  Vice- 
Chancellor,  who  was  so  suddenly  and  tragically  taken  away  from  our 
midst.  We  greatly  miss  his  presence  here.  He  possessed  a  width  of 
vision  not  always  found  in  the  scientific  community.  Abjuring  the 
narrow  compartmentalisation  into  which  scientific  study  so  often 
falls,  Prof.  Krishnaswamy  sought  out  linkages  in  his  quest  for  a 
holistic  approach  to  science.  He  worked  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Faculty  of  Life  Sciences  at  this  university,  combining  various 
intellectual  disciplines  into  one.  We  extend  our  sympathies  to  his 
bereaved  family  and  to  the  colleagues  he  has  left  behind. 

Indian  science  has  come  a  long  way  since  Independence.  It  owes 
much  to  the  vision  of  one  man,  Jawaharlal  Nehm,  whose  birth 
centenary  we  are  celebrating  this  year.  He  described  his  relationship 
with  science  in  the  following  words:  “I  too  have  worshipped  at  the 
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shrine  of  science  and  counted  myself  as  one  of  its  votaries.” 

He  placed  the  highest  importance  on  the  cultivation  of  a  scientific 
temper.  He  saw  science  and  technology  as  the  motor  of  moderniza¬ 
tion.  Thus,  he  saw  science  as  holding  the  key  to  developing  both  a 
better  human  being  and  a  better  society.  At  his  instance,  a  large 
number  of  scientific  institutions  were  established  throughout  the 
country  and  brought  under  the  aegis  of  the  Council  for  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research.  He  established  a  chain  of  national 
laboratories,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Defence  Research 
and  Development  Organisation  and  several  other  such  bodies.  He 
brought  science  into  planned  development.  A  new  impetus  was 
imparted  to  the  teaching  of  science  in  schools.  Universities  were 
groomed  into  becoming  centres  of  scientific  excellence.  In  1958, 
under  the  guidance  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Parliament  adopted  the 
Science  Policy  Resolution  which,  for  three  decades  and  more,  has 
remained  the  bedrock  of  our  scientific  development. 

Indiraji  continued  the  policy,  adding  new  dimensions  to  the  thrust 
of  our  scientitic  etfort.  During  her  term  of  office,  remarkable 
achievements  were  recorded  in  such  frontier  areas  as  space, 
environment  and  bio-technology,  ocean  development  and  Antarctic 
research.  Our  financial  outlay  on  scientific  research  has  increased 
from  a  mere  Rs.  14  crores  in  the  First  Plan  to  over  Rs.  2500  crores  in 
the  current  Plan.  If  non-Plan  expenditure  on  science  is  added  to  this 
figure,  the  total  five-year  expenditure  on  scientific  research  comes 
close  to  Rs.  5000  crores,  that  is,  to  nearly  a  thousand  crores  every 
year.  Our  expenditure  on  scientific  R&D  has  now  topped  one  per 
cent  of  GNP.  We  do,  of  course,  lag  substantially  behind  the 
developed  countries  in  this  regard  but,  among  the  developing 
countries,  we  probably  have  one  of  the  largest,  best  organised  and 
most  productive  scientific  establishments.  For  this  achievement,  the 
country  thanks  its  scientific  community  here  assembled. 

As  in  all  other  aspects  of  our  national  life,  the  watch-word  of  our 
scientific  effort  has  been  self-reliance.  In  frontier  areas,  where  the 
alternative  to  self-reliance  is  outmoded  second-hand  technology,  our 
scientists  have  done  us  proud.  In  atomic  energy,  we  have  mastered 
the  entire  fuel  cycle  and  are  capable  of  designing  and  building  our 
own  reactors.  In  space,  we  have  launched  eleven  application 
satellites,  eight  of  which  were  made  in  the  country.  We  have  also 
built  a  modest  satellite  launch  capability.  We  are  particularly  proud 
of  the  Indian  Remote  Sensing  Satellite,  IRS- 1  A,  which  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  instruments  in  the  management  of  our 
natural  resources  and  environment.  Space  remote  sensing  is  now 
providing  valuable  inputs  in  agriculture,  wasteland  management. 
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forestry,  drinking^  water,  mineral  resource  mapping  and  flood  and 
drought  management.  Not  only  is  space-based  remote  sensing 
making  it  easier  to  detect  underground  aquifers,  the  targeting  of 
specific  areas  for  drilling  wells  has  increased  the  success  rate  of 
drilling  from  40  per  cent  to  90  per  cent.  In  agriculture,  the 
meteorological  imageries  from  I  NS  AT- 1C  have  vastly  Improved 
weather  forecasting,  not  only  critically  useful  for  increasing  agri¬ 
cultural  productivity  but  also  indispensable  for  disaster  warning.  We 
are  managing  a  satellite  system  which  is  crucially  responsible  for 
nationwide  TV  distribution  and  for  adult  education,  continuing 
education,  development  education  and  the  eradication  of  illiteracy 

through  non-formal  education.  We  have  had  our  failures  ^n 

launching  satellites  but  such  failures  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
developmental  stage  of  launch  vehicle  technology.  What  is  more 
important  is  that  we  have  acquired  the  capability  of  making  powerful 
liquid  fuel  engines  and  large  solid  boosters  constituting  a  significant 
milestone  in  our  work  towards  the  Polar  Satellite  Launch  Vehide. 
The  prime  thrust  of  our  space  effort  is  to  establish  our  self-reliance 
and  provide  practical  benefits  to  our  people  in  areas  which  directly 
impinge  on  their  daily  lives.  In  defence  electronics,  there  are  some 
areas  where  we  could  be  classed  among  the  growing  world  leaders. 
Our  scientists  are  doing  good  work  in  bio-technology,  superconduc¬ 

tivity,  photonics,  modern  computational  techniques,  new  materials 
and  non-conventional  energy  sources. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  applicafTon  of  science  and  technolo¬ 
gy  to  development  has  been  the  Green  Revolution.  During  the 
colonial  period,  India’s  name  was  almost  synonymous  with  famine. 
Colonialism  began  with  a  famine  that  wiped  out  a  third  of  the 
population  of  Bengal.  It  ended,  two  centuries  later,  with  a  famine 
which  killed  over  three  million  people  in  Bengal  alone.  Our 
foodgrains  production  at  Independence  was  virtually  the  same  as  it 
had  been  half  a  century  earlier.  If  in  these  last  40  years  we  have 
transformed  ourselves  into  a  country  synonymous  with  self-reliance 
in  foodgrains,  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  scientific  breakthrough  which 
made  possible  high  yielding  varieties  of  wheat  and  other  agricultural 
crops. 

After  four  decades  of  Independence,  Indian  science  presents  a 
picture  of  both  development  at  the  frontiers  as  well  as  development 
at  the  grassroots.  Yet,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  bulk  of  our 
expenditure  on  scientific  development  has  been  concentrated  on  the 
blue  sky  research  and  other  sophisticated  areas.  Tj^application  of 
science  at  the  grassroots,  although  of  fundamental  importance  to  tBe 
development  effort,  has  not  received  quite  the  same  attention.  It  is 
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an  imbalance  that  seriously  needs  rectification.  We  are  now 
attempting  to  rectify  this  through  the  Technology  Missions. 

These  Technology  Missions  are  directly  related  to  our  highest 
national  priority,  the  war  on  p^erty.  Problems  of  immunisation, 
drinking  water  and  the  eradication  of  illiteracy  are  receiving  not  only 
the  attention  of  the  best  scientific  talent  in  the  country  but  also  the 
required  funding.  It  is  expected  that  expenditure  on  the  Technology 
Missions  will  be  of  the  order  of  Rs.  5000  crores  in  the  next  two  years, 
thereby  ensuring  that  spending  of  this  magnitude,  which  was  earlier 
being  undertaken  in  a  routine  departmental  manner,  is  now  being 
spent  with  focus,  purposiveness  and  with  much  better  results.  The 
mission  mode  also  represents  an  innovative  approach  to  the 
management  of  development.  It  aims  at  innovative,  low-cost 
solutions.  It  meshes  the  work  of  the  highest  scientific  talent  with  the 
efficiency  expected  of  the  ordinary  technician.  Thus,  the  drinking 
water  mission  marries  the  remote  sensing  of  aquifers  with  the 
plumber,  the  mason  and  the  electrician  who  are  required  to  instal, 
operate  and  maintain  a  hand  pump.  It  also  marries  technological 
and  technical  ability  with  district  and  village  level  administration.  It 
brings  in  the  voluntary  organisations.  It  makes  the  application  of 
S&T  to  development,  a  people’s  movement.  It  poses  to  industry  such 
key  questions  of  developmental  import  as  the  manufacture  of  new 
plastic  blackboards,  dust-free  chalk,  cold  chain  equipment,  solar- 
powered  pumps  and  improved  designs  for  the  traditional  oil 
“ghani”.  It  thus  breaks  out  of  the  bureaucratic  mould  into  which 
even  science  has  fallen  despite  the  administration  of  science  having 
been  largely  vested  in  scientists  and  technologists  to  the  exclusion  of 
bureaucrats. 

The  production-oriented  Technology  Mission  for  oil  seeds  has 
been  complemented  by  a  new  mission  for  Dairying,  which  is 
expected  to  bring  1,50,000  villages  all  over  India  within  its  ambit, 
thus  sensibly  augmenting  rural  incomes  and  employment.  In 
addition,  there  are  several  S&T  programmes  being  carried  out  in  the 
mission  mode,  such  as  embryo-transfer  technologies  for  improved 
animal  husbandry,  the  control  of  iodine  deficiency  disorders  and 
integrated  vector  control  for  malaria  eradication. 

What  we  need  to  establish  are  adequate  linkages  between  science 
and  technology,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  economic  and  productive 
sectors  on  the  other.  It  has  been  estimated  that  indigenous  R&D  is 
contributing  to  not  much  more  than  Rs.  10,000  crore  worth  of 
industrial  production  a  year.  Less  than  a  quarter  of  the  nation’s 
expenditure  on  R&D  is  funded  by  industry.  The  poor  linkage 
between  R&D  and  industrial  applications  is  also  reflected  in  the 
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virtual  stas^nation  in  the  numbers  of  patents  filed.  Science  and 
technology  neither  experiences  an  adequate  demand  pull  from 
industry  nor  gets  an  adequate  industrial  push  from  scientists.  There 
is  a  pressing  need  for  indigenous  solutions  tailored  to  our  particular 
requirements  in  infrastructure  areas  like  energy,  transportation  and 
communications,  including  telecommunications. 

Perhaps  the  basic  reason  for  the  lack  of  consonance  between  the 
growth  of  our  science  and  technology  and  its  impact  on  the 
development  process  is  that  our  scientific  effort  has  got  too  diffused. 
In  choosing  several  different  goals  at  the  same  time,  without 
adequate  prioritisation  among  them,  we  are  achieving  far  less  than 
optimum  results.  It  would  be  far  better  to  recognise  that  our 
resources  are  limited  and  that,  in  the  allocation  of  scarce  resources, 
there  is  no  alternative  to  making  hard  choices  which  will  result  in 
adequate  resource  deployment  for  priority  sectors  even  if  this  means 
starving  other  sectors  regarded  as  less  important.  The  careful 
identification  of  priority  sectors,  both  in  blue  sky  areas  as  well  as  at 
the  grassroots,  will  better  enable  us  to  achieve  excellence.  Excellence 
in  development-oriented  SScT  should  be  our  national  objective.  We 
need  to  create  an  economic  environment  in  which  competitive 
pressures  on  industry  compel  industry  to  turn  to  R&D  for  product 
development,  improve  quality  and  cost  efficiency.  We  also  need  to 
orient  our  educational  system  in  the  direction  of  keeping  up  with 
developments  in  science  so  that  both  students  and  teachers  are 
imbued  with  a  desire  to  be  up-to-date  with  all  that  is  contemporary 

and  relevant.  This  will  also,  incidentally,  contribute  to  reducing 
protessional  frustration  among  the  more  talented  of  our  scientists. 
Further,  the  mismatch  between  the  scientific  manpower  we  are 
generating  and  the  manpower  needs  of  our  science  will  be  repaired. 
It  is,  indeed,  ironic  that  the  country  with  the  world’s  third  largest 
reservoir  of  trained  scientific  ability — nearly  4.5  million  strong — 
should  be  facing  such  an  acute  shortage  of  the  kind  of  scientific 
talent  required.  In  addition,  by  securing  excellence  through  priori¬ 
tisation,  we  will  be  able  to  encash  some  of  the  resources  we  have  built 
up  in  brain  banks  abroad  amongst  non-resident  Indian  scientists 
who  would  wish  to  return  to  their  homeland  enriched  by  the 
experience  they  have  gained  in  other  countries. 

If  science  is  essential  to  development  it  is  indispensable  for 
sustained  development.  The  environmental  imperative  has  now, 
fortunately,  made  its  mark  on  the  development  scene.  In  many  ways, 
the  origins  of  the  recognition  of  the  interface  between  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  development  can  be  traced  back  to  Indiraji’s  Keynote 
Address  at  the  Stockholm  Conference  on  the  environment  held  in 
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1972.  The  Report  presented  to  the  United  Nations  by  Prime 
Minister  Gro  Harlem  Brundtland  has  focussed  world  attention  on 
these  issues.  There  is  a  national  and  an  international  dimension  to 
these  issues. 

The  crux  of  the  national  dimension  is  that  conservation  has  to  be 
regarded  as  an  integral  element  of  the  cost  of  development.  There 
can  now  be  little  doubt  that  the  eventual  costs  of  environmental 
degradation  are  significantly  higher  than  the  costs  of  conservation. 
There  is  also  little  doubt  that  the  benefits  of  conservation  significant¬ 
ly  augment  the  long-term  benefits  of  development.  That  said,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  we  know  too  little  about  the  costing  of 
environmental  consequences  and  the  pricing  of  environmental 
benefits  for  us  to  be  able  to  undertake  the  truly  scientific  cost-benefit 
analyses  required  to  make  rational  choices. 

While  there  is  general  agreement  on'  the  broad  causes  and 
consequences  of  environmental  degradation,  there  is  need  for 
detailed  scientific  work  on  the  causative  factors  of  degradation.  We 
also  need  detailed  scientific  assessment  of  the  time-related  advan¬ 
tages  of  conservation  and  the  time-related  disadvantages  of  neglect. 

We  depend  on  the  scientist  to  give  us  options  for  policy.  He  can 
either  show  us  how  to  undertake  measures  of  conservation  which 
forestall  environmental  damage,  or  he  can  fashion  for  us  solutions  to 
the  problems  caused  by  such  damage.  Both  options  are  necessary  to 
facilitate  an  optimal  determination  of  whether  to  halt  a  particular 
development  project  in  the  interest  of  the  environment,  or  whether 
to  allow  the  project  to  go  forward  with  compensatory  measures  to 
rectify  environmental  damage,  or  a  combination  of  the  two  by  way  of 
an  alternative  option  or  as  a  series  of  alternative  options. 

National  action  alone  cannot  suffice.  Problems  of  development 
and  the  environment  can  only  be  resolved  through  co-operative 
international  action.  The  primary  requirement  is  a  new  world  order 
which  ensures  durable  peace  and  reliable  security  as  the  backdrop 
against  which  the  process  of  sustainable  development,  thaL  is 
development  which  is  sensitive  to  environmental  security  and 

environmental  conservation,  unfolds  itself.  Further,  such  peace  and 

security  need  to  be  associated  with  equity  and  justice  in  international 
economic  relations.  This  is  essential  for  ensuring  that  development 
leads  to  self-generating  growth,  for  ensuring  that  the  fruits  of  the 
development  effort  are  not  lost  to  crashing  commodity  prices, 

crushing  debt  burdens,  and  the  iniquitous  terms  of  trade  so 

characteristic  of  the  present  international  economic  order.  We  ^ee 
world  peace  and  peaceful  co-operation,  general  and  complete 
disarmament,  sovereign  equality  and  multilateral  democratic 
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1 1  decision-making,  global  interdependence  and  international  co- 
//  operation  as  the  necessary  precursor  to  sustainable  development 
I  which  benefits  all  and  hurts  nQr\e,  now  or  in  the  future,  here  or 
elsewhere.  The  ethic  we  urge  is  a  recognition  of  the  oneness  of 
humanity  cherished  through  adherence  to  the  principle  of  non¬ 
violence.  We  call  for  international  scientific  endeavour  geared  not  to 
private  profit  or  the  vain-glory  of  narrow  nationalism,  but  dedicated 

to  the  general  good  of  all  humankind,  available  and  accessible  to  all 

without  discrimination  or  advantage.  We  particularly  want  Indian 
scientists  to  profoundly  involve  themselves  in  this  great  cause. 

The  Brundtland  Report  has  effectively  brought  out  the  import¬ 
ance  of  recognising  that  major  environmental  problems  are  neither 
national  nor  regional  but  essentially  global.  The  most  worrying 
example  of  this  is  the  Greenhouse  Effect.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
substantial  increase  in  Greenhouse  gases  in  the  troposphere, 
particularly  carbon  dioxide,  could  lead  to  an  increase  in  global  mean 
equilibrium  surface  temperatures  of  between  1.5  degrees  and  4.5 
degrees  centigrade  within  the  next  40  to  50  years.  The  consequences 
of  such  global  warming  could  include  majpr  changes  in  the  volume, 
timing,  intensity  and  places  of  monsoon  rain.  It  could  induce 
significant  changes  in  agricultural  patterns  the  world  over.  The  rise 
in  temperatures  could  also  lead  to  a  rise  in  sea  levels  causing 
inundation  of  entire  archipelagoes,  vast  coastal  areas,  and  low-lying 
lands.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  feared  that  chloro  fluoro  carbons 
(CFCs)could  cause  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer  surrounding  the 
earth  leading  to  ultra  violet  radiation  which  could  result  in  skin 
cancers  and  seriously  affect  plant  and  aquatic  life. The  global 
environment  and  global  ecosystems  are  interlinked  at  several  points. 

The  environment  is  being  perturbed  as  never  before  by  numerous 
atomistic  actions  which  are  collectively  spelling  environmental 
disaster.  Awareness  is  essential.  More  knowledge  is  needed.  And  a 
free  flow  of  scientific  information  is  indispensable. 

The  Greenhouse  Effect  is  primarily  the  consequence  of  the 
burning  of  fossil  fuels.  The  consumption  of  fossil  fuels  is  disprop¬ 
ortionately  higher  in  the  developed  countries  than  in  the  develop¬ 
ing,  but  the  fallout  of  the  Greenhouse  Effect  would  be  disprop¬ 
ortionately  more  severe  in  the  developing  countries  than  in  the 
developed.  Clearly,  co-operative  international  action  is  necessary  to 
tackle  this  global  problem.  Yet,  fully  accepted  scientific  data  and 
information  on  these  matters  is  so  little  that  much  more  research 
work  needs  to  be  done  as  the  basis  for  determining  the  specifics  of 
the  international  action  required.  The  geographic  location  of 
developing  countries  makes  it  particularly  important  that  they  be 
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fully  involved  in  such  research.  Our  sciendsts  should  rise  to  the 
occasion. 

Research  needs  to  be  directed  both  at  possible  measure  of 
conservation  and  at  measure  to  counter  the  consequences  of 
degradation  and  repair  the  damage  done.  It  would  be  best  for  such 
scientific  research  to  be  undertaken  as  a  co-operative  international 
endeavour.  If  the  future  of  life  on  earth  is  at  stake,  it  would  be 
peculiarly  narrow-minded  and  self-defeating  to  promote  national 
chauvinisms  or  commercial  rivalries  in  matters  of  vital  concern  to  all 
humankind. 

Development  is  being  crippled  because  of  The  militarisation  of 
scientific  endeavour  in  the  world.  World  expenditure  on  military 
R  &:  D  is  around  eighty  billion  dollars  a  year,  almost  all  of  which  is 
incurred  by  the  nuclear  weapon  powers  and  their  allies.  It  is  military 
R  &  D  which  is  the  key  driving  force  behind  global  militarisation. 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  warned:  “Science  today  has  perhaps  begun  to 
cross  the  borders  of  morals  and  ethics.  If  it  gets  divorced  completely 
from  the  realm  of  morality  and  ethics  then  the  power  it  possesses 
may  be  used  for  evil  purposes.  If  it  ties  itself  to  the  gospel  of  hatred 
and  violence,  undoubtedly,  it  will  have  taken  a  wrong  direction  which 
will  bring  much  peril  to  the  world.” 

Unfortunately,  large  segments  of  the  world  scientific  community 
remain  mobilised  in  the  cause  of  war.  Military  R  &  D  is  taking  the 
arms  race  into  dangerous  dimensions.  Third  generation  nuclear 
weapons  are  promoting  the  illusion  of  a  winnable  nuclear  war  by 
placing  before  those  who  own  these  weapons,  the  temptation  of 
picking  and  choosing  between  specific  consequences  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  weaponry.  Binary  technology  is  fuelling  interest  in  chemical 
weapons.  Genetic  eng^ineering  could  have  the  most  dangerous 
implications  tor  biological  warfare.  The  distinction  between  conven¬ 
tional  weapons  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  being  blurred  as 
innovations  in  artificial  intelligence  and  informatics  giving  rise  to 
“smart”  weapons  and  even  the  misleadingly  misnamed  “brilliant” 
weapons.  Most  dangerous  of  all  is  the  chimera  of  Star  Wars. 
Scientific  scepticism  has  taken  some  of  the  shine  off  this  project  but 
it  still  remains  the  most  dangerous  escalation  envisaged  in  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  Once  space  becomes  the  battlefield,  the  destiny  of 
our  planet  Earth  will  be  mortgaged  to  the  fantasies  of  the  military 
scientist  and  the  mindless  games  that  computers  will  play  with  no 
possibility  of  any  human  intervention. 

There  can  be  no  effective  disarmament  unless  a  brake  is  put  on 
the  use  of  science  for  destructive  purposes.  The  scientific  commun¬ 
ity  has  to  be  persuaded  to  stop  playing  soldier,  even  as  governments 
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are  persuaded  to  stop  using  scientists  as  pawns  in  the  games  of  war. 

At  the  Third  Special  Session  on  Disarmament  at  the  United 
Nations  last  June,  India  presented  an  Action  Plan  which  compre¬ 
hensively  addresses  itself  to  these  questions.  While  the  basic  thrust  of 
the  Plan  is  towards  securing  a  nuclear  weapons-free  world  in  phases 
within  a  specified  time-frame,  the  Plan  integrally  links  nuclear 
disarmament  with  a  complete  cessation  of  the  military  applications 
of  further  advances  in  science  and  technology.  It  also  links  nuclear 
disarmament  with  the  reduction  of  conventional  forces  and  arma¬ 
ments  to  minimum  levels  for  defensive  purposes  only.  The  Plan 
envisages  world-wide  co-operation  in  science  and  the  world-wide 
harnessing  of  the  global  scientific  community  to  promote  new 
horizons  in  S  &:  T  but  to  preclude  these  achievements  from  being 
misdirected  to  military  applications.  The  Plan  further  recognises 
that  confidence  in  a  nuclear  weapons-free  world  would  require  an 
international  system  of  monitoring  and  verification  which  must  have 
at  its  disposal  the  best  available  sdentific  talent  in  the  world.  Our 
Plan  for  a  nuclear  weapons-free  world  rests,  therefore,  essentially  on 
wide-spread  and  deeply-founded  co-operative  international  scien¬ 
tific  endeavour  to  preclude  any  sliding  back  to  a  nuclear  arms  race. 
We  recognise  that  the  non-violent  world  we  seek  is  possible  only  if 
the  international  community  including  the  scientific  community, 
eschews  the  immorality  of  science  for  destruction  and  co-operatively 
adopts  the  ethic  of  science  for  creativity.  We  would  like  to  see  the 
Indian  scientific  community  take  the  lead  in  this  regard. 

Development  is  not  possible  without  science.  Sustainable  develop 
ment  is  not  possible  without  science.  And  sustained  peace  in  the 
world  in  not  possible  without  the  co-operation  of  the  international 
scientific  community.  The  world  looks  to  the  scientific  community  to 
give  of  its  best  for  the  future  of  humankind,  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  humankind  and  for  bringing  into  being  a  world 
without  nuclear  weapons  rooted  in  non-violence. 


Strong  Nexus  between 
Development  and  Science 


I  WAS  VERY  happy  last  year  when  I  released  Dharti  Ka  Lai. 
Today,  I  am  even  happier  in  a  way  on  releasing  this  book  because  it 
was  my  own  suggestion  last  year  that  there  should  be  a  volume  not 
only  in  Hindi  but  also  in  English  which  people  in  South  India  and 
abroad  can  read  and  see  all  that  Lai  Bahadur  Shastriji  achieved 
during  his  lifetime  and  for  India. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  offer  special  congratulations  to  all  the 
award  winners  because  what  I  have  seen  today,  the  work  for  which 
these  awards  have  been  given,  was  exactly  what  was  dearest  to 
Shastriji.  Shastriji  came  from  a  simple  family  but  attained  the  highest 
possible  status  in  life.  The  way  he  rose  in  life  was  one  of  the  glories  of 
India’s  democracy,  showing  how  anyone  in  the  country  can  rise  to 
the  top  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  strength  of  character,  undaunted 
by  anyone.  This  is  the  special  virtue  of  our  democracy. 

Shastriji  rose  to  the  top  on  the  strength  of  some  principles  he 
espoused.  He  believed  in  Truth,  Non-violence  and  in  the  service 
of  the  people.  Some  tasks  he  held  close  to  his  heart — the  uplift  of 
the  Harijans,  working  in  their  midst,  land  reforms,  secularism  and 
socialism.  It  was  by  his  devotion  to  these  principles  and  by  working 
on  these  things  that  he  attained  the  highest  of  positions  in  India’s 
democracy.  But  if  today  we  ask  anyone  in  the  country  how  Shastriji  is 
remembered  by  them,  one  slogan  immediately  springs  to  their  lips: 
“Jai  Jawan,  Jai  Kisan”.  Both  Jawans  and  Kisans  are  defenders  of  the 
country,  both  make  the  nation  strong.  The  Indian  Jawan  today  has 
more  strength  in  his  hands  than  he  ever  had  before,  because  we  have 
utilised  science  and  technology  to  strengthen  his  hands.  Similarly,  if 
we  look  at  the  farmer  in  India,  he  is  also  much  stronger  today  and  new 
strength  has  also  accrued  to  him  by  virtue  of  science  and  technology. 
If  science  and  technology  were  not  working  for  the  farmer  he  would 
have  remained  as  poor  and  backward  as  he  was  at  the  dawn  of 
Independence. 

In  a  way,  it  was  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  who  set  the  Indian  Kisan  on 
this  course,  the  path  of  the  Green  Revolution,  when  he  was  a 
Minister.  He  understood  how  important  science  and  technology 
were  for  development,  especially  for  the  development  of  agriculture. 
He  realised  that  the  Kisan  could  not  make  any  progress  without 
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science  and  technology.  He  would  have  remained  backward. 

Shastriji  had  read  a  lot;  especially  when  he  was  in  jail,  he  read 
many  books  by  Indian  and  foreign  writers.  He  read  Huxley,  Marx, 
Bertrand  Russell,  H.G.  Wells  and  others.  But  the  first  book  he  wrote 
was  about  a  scientist — that  was  a  translation  of  Madame  Curie’s 
Autobiography.  This  gives  an  idea  of  how,  while  being  a  simple  man, 
his  vision  was  focussed  far  away,  on  science  and  scientists,  because  he 
could  see  that  there  was  a  strong  nexus  between  development  and 
science.  The  two  cannot  stand  apart. 

Even  today,  if  we  try  to  assess  the  difference  between  developed 
countries  and  others,  there  is  in  reality  only  one  criterion — what  is 
the  level  of  technology  in  use  among  the  common  people.  The  lower 
the  level,  the  greater  their  backwardness.  The  higher  the  level,  the 
greater  the  development,  the  more  their  progress,  the  more  the 
improvement  in  their  lives.  We  have  to  assess  the  extent  of 
technology’s  role  in  their  daily  life.  Without  science  and  technology, 
nothing  can  be  achieved.  This  is  what  Shastriji  told  us.  Today, 
we  have  to  understand  that  science  is  not  something  esoteric,  it  is  the 
common  man’s  helper,  to  assist  and  transform  our  lives. 

Some  scientists  received  awards  just  riow.  Each  of  them  has  done 
something  which  will  help  the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  India.  Their 
work  will  make  a  difference  to  the  lives  of  the  most  backward  in 
India.  We  have  endeavoured  to  set  India’s  science  and  technology  on 
a  firmer  course,  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  that  it  will  make  a 
difference  to  the  lives  of  the  common  man. 

We  have  started  several  technology  missions,  each  of  which  can 
transform  our  society.  We  have  identified  several  areas  which 
appeared  to  us  important  in  today’s  India  that  need  to  be 
transformed.  Drinking  water,  oil  seeds,  immunizing  children  against 
diseases,  literacy,  tele-communications,  and  dairying — each  one 
transforms  the  life  of  the  common  man.  But  this  transformation  can 
take  place  only  when  we  make  use  of  the  best  technology,  the  best 
science.  Second-rate  stuff  adds  to  the  costs,  reduces  the  benefits. 
Much  benefit  can  accrue  to  the  farmers  especially  in  the  areas  of 
bio-technology.  Again,  in  our  space  technology,  the  first  remote 
sensing  satellite  we  have  set  up  renders  direct  assistance  to  the 
farmer.  We  can  see  where  the  water  is  under  the  ground  and  how 
much  there  is,  how  much  can  be  taken  out  and  when  we  should  stop 
extracting  more? 

When  we  installed  our  INSAT  satellite,  it  told  us  about  the 
rainfall.  We  have  now  purchased  an  excellent  computer  for  the  one 
specific  purpose  of  helping  the  farmer  to  know  when  there  will  be 
rain  so  that  he  can  sow  his  seeds  at  the  proper  time. 
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Thus  our  total  effort  is  to  help  the  farmers  of  the  country  through 
science  and  technology.  But  sometimes  we  falter  because  of  the  very 
weak  linkage  between  our  farmers  and  laboratories.  The  farmer’s 
real  needs  sometimes  do  not  reach  the  laboratories  and  the  scientists. 
This  we  have  to  change.  Similarly,  our  extension  work,  our  Plans, 
our  programmes,  often  indicate  a  certain  remoteness,  a  distance 
between  the  locations  at  which  they  are  framed  and  considered,  and 
the  places  at  which  they  have  to  be  implemented. 

To  overcome  this,  we  have  initiated  steps  to  strengthen  Panchayati 
Raj  institutions.  We  hope  that  we  will  thereby  put  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  increase  their  strength;  we  will  be  able  thereby 
to  shorten  the  chain  of  linkages.  We  are  confident  that  our  scientists 
and  our  technology  will  thus  be  harnessed  to  the  service  of  our 
farmers  and  our  poor,  for  the  transformation  of  our  society. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  once  more  to  congratulate  the  award 
winners.  I  am  confident  that  their  work  has  already  made  a 
difference  and  in  the  days  to  come  many  more  Indians  will  follow  in 
their  footsteps.  That  will  build  up  a  new  strength. 

At  the  very  end,  I  wish  to  recall  what  Shastriji  used  to  say,  that  if 
we  wish  to  pay  tributes  to  Gandhiji  and  Panditji,  the  best  way  is  to 
keep  India  Independent,  make  India  great  and  strong,  bring  peace 
to  the  world  and  an  end  to  war. 


AGNI — A  Splendid  Success 


A  T  0717  HOURS  today  (22  May  1989),  a  long  range  guided  missile 
was  successfully  launched  from  the  Interim  Test  Range  at  Chandi- 
pur  in  Orissa  and,  after  accurately  following  the  pre-determined 
flight  path,  impacted  in  the  designated  area  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

This  is  a  major  achievement  in  our  continuing  efforts  to  safeguard 
our  Independence  and  security  by  self-reliant  means.  The  technolo¬ 
gy  demonstration  carried  out  today  is  a  reflection  of  our  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  indigenous  development  of  advanced  technologies  for 
the  defence  of  the  nation. 

Today’s  test  is  part  of  the  Agni  project  being  run  by  the  Defence 
Research  and  Development  Organisation  (DRDO).  Agni  is  an  R&D 
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vehicle,  not  a  weapons  system.  However,  the  technologies  proved  in 
Agni  are  deeply  significant  for  evolving  national  security  options. 
Preliminary  analysis  of  flight  data  indicates  that  the  test  flight  has 
fully  met  the  objectives  we  had  set  for  it. 

1  his  test  is  part  of  our  national  endeavour  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  advanced  missile  technologies  such  as  large  multi-stage 
propulsion  systems,  precision  closed  loop  inertial  guidance,  atmos¬ 
pheric  re-entry  and  terminal  guidance. 

Agni  IS  one  of  the  component  project  of  the  Integrated  Guided 
Missile  Development  Programme.  This  Programme  involved  the 
participation  of  15  DRDO  laboratories  and  over  60  other  work 
centres,  including  national  laboratories,  academic  institutions  and 
production  entities  in  the  public  and  private  sectors.  I  would  like  to 
thank  all  of  them.  This  is  a  national  endeavour  in  the  pursuit  of 
self-reliance. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  misinformation  and  disinformation  being 
spread  by  and  in  interested  quarters  about  this  technology.  Agni  is 
not  a  nuclear  weapons  system.  What  Agni  does  is  to  afford  us  the 
option  of  developing  the  ability  to  deliver  non-nuclear  weapons  with 
high  precision  at  long  ranges.  This  provides  us  with  a  viable 
non-nuclear  option  of  the  greatest  relevance  to  contemporary 
strategic  doctrines. 

The  launch  was  postponed  twice  in  the  past  four  weeks.  This  has 
d^rawn  comments,  some  positive  and  some  negative.  I  would  like  our 
people  to  understand  that  such  postponements  are  part  of  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  any  technology  development  and  demonstration. 
The  rigid  requirements  set  for  the  first  launch  permitted  a  launch 
only  when  the  test  vehicle  and  associated  instruments  worked  as 
designed. 

The  successful  flight  of  Agni  has  fully  met  all  range  safety 
considerations.  I  hope  that  this  will  set  at  rest  all  apprehensions 
about  our  ability  to  ensure  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  people 
around  the  Range.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  local  people  and  the 
Government  of  Orissa  for  their  co-operation  in  this  project  of 
national  importance. 

We  lost  our  Independence  two  centuries  ago  because  we  were 
disunited  on  the  home  front  and  not  vigilant  on  the  external  front. 
We  must  remember  that  technological  backwardness  also  leads  to 
subjugation.  Never  again  will  we  allow  our  freedom  to  be  so 
compromised.  It  is  our  bounden  duty  to  protect  our  national 
Independence  from  all  manner  of  foreign  threat.  It  is  our  bounden 
duty  to  ensure  the  inviolability  of  our  frontiers.  It  is  our  bounden 
duty  to  guarantee  the  security  and  integrity  of  our  nation.  We  must 
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be  true  to  the  mandate  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  forefathers  who 
fought  for  the  liberation  of  our  country,  wrested  our  freedom  from 
imperialism  and  consolidated  our  nationhood  on  the  basis  of 
self-reliance.  Consistent  with  our  principles  and  consistent  with  our 
worldview,  we  shall  safeguard  our  security. 

VVe  are  a  non-violent  country.  We  have  no  aggressive  designs  on 
anyone.  We  believe  profoundly  in  the  sovereign  equality  of  nations. 
We  are  passionately  committed  to  peaceful  co-existence.  For  four 
decades,  we  have  been  in  the  vanguard  of  the  movement  for  nuclear 
disarmament.  We  have  set  an  example  to  the  whole  world  of  a 
refusal  to  convert  nuclear  capability  into  nuclear  weapons.  We  wish 
to  keep  it  this  way.  We  have  presented  to  the  United  Nations  an 
Action  Plan  to  free  the  world  of  nuclear  weapons  and  anchor  the 
international  order  in  the  principles  of  non-violence.  The  Action 
Plan  derives  its  inspiration  from  our  abiding  commitment  to  the 
ideals  and  vision  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Indira 
Gandhi. 

On  behalf  of  the  whole  nation,  I  congratulate  our  scientists, 
engineers  and  workers  in  the  work  centres,  including  national 
laboratories,  academic  institutions  and  production  entities  in  the 
public  and  private  sector,  who  have  made  this  flight  of  the  Agni  a 
splendid  success.  The  country  is  proud  of  their  efforts. 


Keep  India’s  Heritage  Aloft 


I  T  IS  A  special  pleasure  to  be  amongst  you  today  because  this  plant 

which  we  are  dedicating  to  the  nation  here  will  make  a  difference  to 
the  development  not  of  Madhya  Pradesh  only  but  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  country.  It  is  a  huge  project  which  will  affect  the 
entire  country’s  development.  Indiraji  initiated  the  search  for  oil  and 
gas  in  India  and  in  our  off-shore  areas,  and  she  got  the  gas 
transported  through  a  very  long  pipeline  from  Hajira  to  Vijaypur, 
Jagdishpur  and  Delhi.  Thus  it  is  a  new  Ganga  of  gas  reaching  from 
the  sea  to  the  national  capital,  through  Vijaypur;  just  as  the  Ganga 
gives  us  spiritual  sustenance  and  strength,  this  gas — Ganga  will  give 
our  country  a  new  economic  strength,  a  new  development.  For  the 
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first  time,  a  considerable  amount  of  plastic  will  be  produced  for  the 
benefit  of  everybody. 

Usually  when  we  think  of  plastics,  the  things  that  come  to  our  mind 
are  toys  for  children  and  consumer  products  generally  bought  by  the 
rich.  But  times  have  changed.  Today,  plastics  are  used  everywhere 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  plastics  produced  here  will  be  of 
utmost  use  to  our  farmers.  Plastic  is  cheap  and  helps  the  farmers 
everywhere.  It  can  accelerate  the  farmers’  development. 

If  we  look  at  development  in  recent  years,  much  good  work  has 
been  done  at  many  places.  Our  industries  have  expanded  rapidly. 
The  pace  of  industrialisation  in  recent  years  is  unprecedented.  For 
this,  I  wish  to  offer  India’s  workers  a  special  pat  on  the  back.  But  the 
big  challenge  was  in  agriculture,  because  of  the  terrible  draught, 
unprecedented  in  a  hundred  years.  Our  farmers  faced  this  drought. 
1  hey  had  built  up  the  potential  to  overcome  the  challenge  without 
approaching  anyone  with  a  begging  bowl.  The  lessons  of  this 
experience  are  now  being  applied  at  other  places. 

In  the  8th  Plan,  the  maximum  emphasis  will  be  on  agriculture;  it 
will  get  first  priority.  We  have  framed  all  kinds  of  programmes  in 
recent  years  for  the  strengthening  of  agriculture,  agriculturists  and 
agricultural  labour.  In  the  coming  days,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
the  Indian  farmer  a  good  package  which  can  give  further  impetus  to 
agriculture.  Similarly,  the  co-operative  institutions  have  to  be 
strengthened,  because  we  cannot  have  rural  development  without 
reinforcing  the  co-operative  movement. 

However,  the  big  challenge  before  us  which  affects  every  home 
and  every  family  pertains  to  justice.  Even  today,  after  42  years  of 
Independence,  we  cannot  really  say  that  justice  prevails.  The 
dispensation  of  justice  is  time-consuming;  it  is  costly.  Once 
entangled  in  litigation,  it  is  not  easy  to  escape  the  tangle.  In  the 
coming  five  years,  our  effort  will  be  to  alter  the  framework  of  justice 
also,  so  that  the  poor  people  of  India  can  get  timely  and  inexpensive 
justice. 

There  is  much  work  to  be  done  and  this  we  will  do.  But  one  thing 
is  necessary.  There  can  be  no  development,  no  achievement,  without 
peace  in  the  country,  without  national  strength,  without  an  assured 
integrity  and  unity  of  the  country.  When  we  formed  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  country  was  going  through  a  critical  phase.  There  was  a 
pervading  gloom.  Indiraji  had  been  assassinated;  the  country  was 
staggering;  in  the  heart  of  every  Indian  there  was  but  one  question: 
What  is  the  future?  Not  only  that:  Will  there  be  a  future  or  not? 
Today,  that  gloom  has  dispersed.  The  clouds  are  completely  gone. 
Today,  India  is  progressing  rapidly,  steadfastly.  Peace  is  coming  to 
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every  corner  of  the  country.  We  have  had  considerable  success  in 
Punjab  where  the  problem  was  most  difficult.  But  more  work  is 
needed  there.  Today,  when  the  country  is  so  firmly  set  on  the  path  of 
economic  development,  when  we  are  gaining  strength  and  finding  a 
new  place  in  the  world,  a  new  challenge  faces  us.  And  it  1s  the  real 
challenge. 

Whatever  we  do  or  say,  the  real  challenge  is  ideological,  a  question 
of  principles,  especially,  in  India.  India  has  been  strong,  India  has 
been  one,  for  thousands  of  years.  There  has  been  a  concept  of 
Indianness;  in  spite  of  a  multitude  of  states  and  rulers,  we  were  all 
Indians.  We  did  not  stray  from  the  principled  path,  because  we  did 
not  substitute  opportunism  for  idealism.  That  has  been  our  strength. 
The  concept  of  Indianness  has  remained  unfragmented  from 
Kashmir  to  Kanvakumari  and  from  Kutch  to  Arunachal  Pradesh, 

j 

during  the  era  of  greatness  and  during  the  interlude  of  enslavement. 
So  strong  was  the  Indian  spirit  that  no  alien  ideology  could  shatter  it 
or  even  weaken  it.  But  today,  we  notice  a  certain  weakness.  For 
the  first  time  we  find  amongst  us  people  who  are  running  after 
power  at  the  cost  of  principles  and  ideology.  Their  only  concern  is 
personal  power.  They  are  prepared  to  mortgage  the  country  for 
their  own  purposes.  They  are  prepared  to  sell  out  the  country.... 

We  have  become  free  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  end  the 
exploitation  that  prevails  in  the  world.  Gandhiji  launched  a 
movement  for  freedom,  for  ending  India’s  enslavement.  We  became 
free.  Gandhiji’s  movement  was  successful,  but  the  same  challenge 
fell  into  Panditji’s  lap — the  challenge  for  the  eradication  of  slavery 
from  the  world,  because  as  long  as  it  was  there  the  wealth  of  poor 
nations  would  continue  to  flow  towards  the  rich  countries.  Panditji 
also  fought  that  battle.  He  started  the  Non-Aligned  Movement 
which  led  to  the  end  of  slavery  from  the  world.  We  hope  that  in  the 
next  few  months,  the  last  of  the  enslaved  countries,  Namibia,  will 
also  become  free.  But  the  people,  the  countries,  which  were 
exploiting  us,  are  not  prepared  to  give  up  so  easily.  They  are 
evolving  new  methods. 

New  economic  blocs  are  being  formed  today.  Labels  have 
changed;  member  nations  have  changed;  strategies  have  changed; 
but  exploitation  remains.  Exploitation,  pressurising  weak  countries, 
drawing  the  wealth  of  the  weak  nations  and  sucking  our 
blood  are  the  challenges  facing  us  today.  We  find  one  bloc  in  North 
America,  another  in  Europe,  others  being  planned  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Their  objective  is  the  suppression  of  poor  countries,  the 
continued  exploitation  of  those  countries,  so  as  to  keep  amassing 
wealth,  to  keep  adding  to  their  power;  so  that  we  can  be  kept  down, 
backward  and  poor. 
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If  we  are  to  eliminate  poverty  from  India,  remove  unemployment 
from  India,  this  battle  must  be  fought  not  only  within  India.  It  has  to 
be  fought  jointly  by  us  in  the  world  arena.  There  is  a  special  need  for 
India  to  provide  leadership  in  this  battle  because  India  has  built  up 
unprecedented  strength  in  the  last  8-10  years.  Today,  we  have  the 
potential  to  provide  this  leadership.  We  have  the  economic  strength 
and  the  military  strength.  We  have  the  political  strength.  Above  all 
we  have  the  ideological  strength  which  has  been  ours  for  thousands 
of  years.  Such  is  the  strength  of  this  ideology  that  today’s  youth  all 
over  the  world  are  turning  towards  it  in  spite  of  all  the  pressures  to 
the  contrary.  For  the  first  time  we  see  that  in  countries  whose 
Governments  are  unwilling  even  to  listen  to  our  ideology,  let  alone 
agreeing  with  it,  the  youth  of  those  countries  are  beginning  to  have 
faith  in  it. 

This  is  the  opportune  time  to  build  up  the  strength  of  India,  to 
take  India  forward,  to  make  India  great....  Our  effort  is  to  make  a 
new  place  for  India  in  the  world,  which  is  possible  only  if  we  act 
according  to  our  principles,  if  we  do  not  deviate  from  our  ideals.  We 
will  not  give  up  the  principles  of  Gandhiji,  Panditji  and  Indiraji  for 
opportunistic  reasons.  Today,  we  have  to  make  India  great  because 
only  in  a  great  India  shall  we  be  able  to  remove  poverty  and 
unemployment.  Only  in  a  great  India  shall  we  be  able  to  give  women 
a  place  of  honour,  make  them  strong  and  end  their  exploitation. 
Only  in  a  great  India  can  we  uplift  the  Harijans  and  the  Adivasis, 
strengthen  the  backward  classes  and  the  minorities  and  help  them. 
Only  when  India  is  progressing  rapidly  can  we  take  our  youth  firmly 
into  the  next  century. 

Today  the  world  recognises  India’s  new  strength;  the  world  watches 
how  India  will  use  its  potential;  the  world  watches  India  progressing 
rapidly  on  the  road  to  industrialisation  and  eradication  of  poverty. 
The  world  sees  India  building  up  its  inner  strength.  But  the  world 
also  sees  that  within  India  some  voices  are  being  raised  which  are 
trying  to  weaken  India,  to  break  up  the  country,  to  make  it 
backward.  The  challenge  before  us  today  is  to  take  the  country 
forward  quickly,  give  it  a  place  in  the  world  and  help  the  backward 
and  the  poor  within  the  country,  to  end  exploitation  and  provide 
social  Justice. 

Industrialisation  is  one  step  in  meeting  the  challenge  because  the 
setting  up  of  this  kind  of  plant  especially  will  lead  to  the  setting  up  of 
hundreds  of  other  units  not  only  in  Madhya  Pradesh  but  also  in 
adjoining  regions,  providing  employment  to  all.  Such  industries 
strengthen  the  nation,  ameliorate  poverty,  remove  unemployment 
and  add  to  the  power  of  the  people  of  India.  Today,  we  have  to  build 
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up  this  power  and  make  India  great.  In  this,  I  seek  your  co-operation 
and  your  help. 


A  New  Pride 


It  IS  A  matter  of  great  joy  and  pride  for  me  to  be  here  today  in  your 
midst  and  to  launch  India’s  first  submarine  constructed  in  our  own 
country.  Among  the  many  aspects  of  India’s  history,  one  that  is  very 
clear  is  that  whenever  we  have  neglected  our  naval  borders  it  has 
created  much  weakness.  We  have  succumbed  to  every  incursion 
from  the  sea;  we  have  been  enslaved.  There  are  attempts  in  the 
world  today  to  make  us  concentrate  our  attention  more  on  the 
northern  and  the  western  frontiers  and  less  on  the  southern 
coastline.  If  we  do  this  even  unwittingly,  it  will  lead  to  a  great 
weakness.  It  is  therefore  very  necessary  to  have  a  strong  navy  which 
can  defend  India,  and  defend  our  off-shore  economic  interests 
which  are  proliferating  because  of  new  modern  technologies.  Our 
off-shore  economic  zone  has  to  be  defended. 

We  have  a  very  long  coastline.  Anyone  who  says  that  the  Indian 
Navy  is  oversized,  is  ignoring  the  length  of  our  coastline,  ignoring 
our  defence  needs  and  ignoring  all  that  is  happening  around  us. 
Above  all,  we  have  to  remember  that  the  pressures  which  have 
continued  for  the  last  100-200  years  have  not  ended — only  the 
methods  of  enslavement  have  changed.  Now  the  effort  is  to  impose 
economic  pressures,  create  regional  strife,  intervene  in  politics. 
India  has  to  remain  particularly  vigilant,  awake,  beware  of  such 
perils,  not  to  be  taken  in  by  anyone,  by  any  pressures.  We  should 
fearlessly  do  what  we  consider  necessary  for  our  defence. 

We  have  an  ancient  naval  tradition,  a  tradition  of  ship-building 
and  ocean-going.  Today’s  launching  of  this  India-made  submarine  is 
a  furtherance  of  the  same  tradition....  It  gives  India  a  new  strength,  a 
new  pride.  But  one  thing  has  to  be  remembered.  Whenever  we  take 
up  such  big  projects,  we  do  import  technology  also.  But  it  would  be  a 
big  mistake,  only  to  import  foreign  technology  and  not  improve 
upon  it  by  our  own  efforts.  We  should  always  strive  to  improve, 
refine  and  upgrade  whatever*we  bring  from  outside,  so  that  we  do 
not  get  caught  up  in  it.  Ever  since  the  advent  of  Independence,  we 
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have  purchased  technology  from  many  sources  and  then  found  it 
becoming  obsolescent  because  we  did  not  upgrade  it  ourselves. 
Obsolete  technology  becomes  useless  technology.  This  should  not  be 
allowed  to  happen,  I  am  confident  that  the  Navy  will  not  allow  this  to 
happen  in  the  Mazagon  Docks.... 

I  am  confident  that  this  submarine  will  make  India  stronger  and 
put  a  little  more  pride  in  every  Indian  breast. 
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IV 

Panchayati  Raj 


Focus  on  Panchayati  Raj 


I  AM  HAPPY  to  attend  this  Sammelan.  First,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Ministry  for  choosing  such  an  appropriate  day  for  this  Sammelan 
which  falls  between  our  40th  Republic  Day  and  the  anniversary  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Gandhiji.  When  we  adopted  our  Constitution  on 
the  first  Republic  Day,  we  promised  to  give  power  to  the  people. 
Gandhiji  fought  against  the  British,  the  imperialist  forces,  for 
achieving  this  object.  I  am  particularly  happy  that  we  have  got  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  seriously  during  the  next  two  days.  I  have 
a  complaint  which  I  wanted  to  make  in  the  end,  but  I  am  making  at 
the  outset.  Bhajan  Lalji  has  invited  eight  thousand  people  to  come  to 
Delhi  but  he  has  fixed  only  two  days  and  one  night  for  discussions.  I 
am  told  that  the  entire  time  will  be  utilised  if  only  two  per  cent  of  the 
invitees  speak  for  five  minutes  each.  I  feel  that  in  such  a  short 
duration  we  cannot  discuss  these  matters  well.  I  hope  Bhajan  Lalji 
will  extend  the  Sammelan  by  another  two  days,  to  enable  at  least 
double  the  number  of  speakers  to  express  their  views.  I  hope  he  will 
do  so  and  will  also  extend  the  arrangements  in  the  camp. 

After  Independence,  we  had  promised  in  the  Constitution,  to 
strengthen  the  third  level  of  our  democracy.  The  first  and  the  second 
levels  which  are  governed  from  Delhi  and  the  State  capitals,  have  been 
strengthened  following  several  elections,  and  no  one  can  weaken  them. 
The  third  level,  however,  is  weak  and  it  affects  the  first  two  levels  also, 
because  people  at  the  top  level  have  become  paper  tigers  and  the 
structure  has  become  hollow.  This  has  to  be  set  right  by  strengthening 
the  Panchayati  Raj  institutions.  To  strengthen  our  democracy  in  Delhi 
and  in  the  State  capitals,  it  is  essential  to  strengthen  the  democratic 
institutions  at  the  Panchayat  level.  To  gear  up  the  development 
process,  it  is  necessary  to  strengthen  the  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  at 
district,  block  and  village  levels. 

In  the  last  one-and-a-half  year,we  have  done  many  things  in  this 
context.  We  began  by  organising  discussions  with  the  District  Magis¬ 
trates  and  Collectors.  We  talked  to  the  Secretaries  and  the  Chief 
Secretaries.  There  were  discussions  in  our  Party  and  in  the  Ministries. 
We  have  come  to  you  after  doing  our  home  work.  I  hope  we  will  help 
you  and  fulfil  the  promises  we  had  made.  Promises  were  made  during 
the  freedom  struggle  and  in  our  Constitution  but  no  one  effectively 
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implemented  them.  The  people  at  the  top  level  were  busy  strengthen¬ 
ing  their  own  positions  in  politics  as  well  as  in  administration  and 
completely  neglected  the  federal  institutions.  Whenever  elections  to 
the  Panchayats  were  held,  they  remained  nominal.  And  for  the  last 
1 0-20  years,  mostly  nominated  members  are  running  these  institutions 
(Panchayats).  This  cannot  strengthen  the  base  level.  The  devolution  of 
power  to  the  grassroot  level  as  promised  could  not  be  effected  and 
whatever  was  done  was  generally  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  In  some 
States  where  devolution  of  power  had  been  implemented  a  member 
was  nominated  to  the  local  bodies  by  the  administration  or  a  Minister 
was  placed  there.  What  actually  happened?  The  decision-making 
authority  remained  either  with  the  State  Government  or  with  the 
administration,  and  it  could  not  filter  down  to  the  base  level. 

In  addition,  sufficient  resources  were  not  made  available  for  the 
upliftment  of  the  rural  population,  and  the  meagre  amount  provided 
was  not  spent  according  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  people.  In  our 
development  planning  and  implementation,  the  participation  of  the 
Panchayati  Raj  institutions  was  lacking.  What  was  the  net  result?  The 
result  was  that  the  power — which  Gandhiji  and  Panditji  wanted  to  be 
given  to  the  people  and  for  which  our  Constitution  also  provided — 
did  not  actually  reach  them.  It  meant  that  the  plans  and  the  schemes 
made,  could  not  in  reality  cater  to  your  needs.  The  development 
programmes  which  were  worked  out  from  Delhi  and  the  State  capitals 
could  neither  improve  your  conditions  nor  remove  your  difficulties. 
The  result  was  that  even  after  the  completion  of  those  schemes,  their 
full  benefit  could  not  reach  you. 

Whatever  economic  development  was  achieved  could  not  be 
effective  because  there  was  a  vast  gap  between  the  preparation  of  the 
schemes  and  their  implementation.  The  result  was  that  even  for  the 
solution  of  trifling  issues,  the  people  looked  to  the  Government.  I  can 
quote  the  examvple  of  my  own  constituency  which  I  have  known 
minutely  as  to  how  people  come  to  me  even  with  small  problems.  There 
must  be  some  lacuna  somewhere  that  MPs,  MLAs  and  even  Chief 
Ministers  come  to  me  with  trifling  matters.  Those  issues  which  can  be 
tackled  at  the  village  level  should  be  dealt  with  there.  If  the  Central 
Government  is  involved  in  such  issues,  what  requires  to  be  done  can 
neither  be  done  well  nor  in  time.  You  know,  there  are  many  procedural 
requirements  in  the  implementation  of  a  project  which  involves  many 
people,  and  these  only  create  problems.  When  we  attempt  rural 
development  from  Delhi,  we  are  unable  to  detect  all  the  loopholes 
which  only  you  can  plug,  being  on  the  spot.  The  result  is  that  you  come 
with  complaints  that  development  schemes  are  not  being  properly 
implemented. 

We  must  ensure  that  our  people  are  not  totally  dependent  on  the 
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Central  Government  or  the  State  Governments  for  all  types  of 
development  works.  They  should  themselves  have  a  feeling  of 
participation  in  development  programmes  and  the  process  of  social 
change.  This  will  require  that  the  gap  between  the  administration  and 
the  people  be  bridged.  We  have  to  see  that  people,  whether  they  are  in 
politics  or  in  Government,  should  not  rush  to  Delhi  or  State  capitals  for 
the  redressal  of  every  grievance.  If  development  work  can  be  planned 
at  the  district,  block  or  village  level  it  should  be  taken  up  there  itself.  If 
this  is  not  done,  schemes  will  be  delayed  and  so  will  their  implementa¬ 
tion. 

We  wanted  to  remove  social  injustice  and  atrocities  on  the  weaker 
sections  but  this  task  has  not  yet  been  completed.  Even  today  atrocities 
are  perpetrated  on  weaker  sections,  on  Scheduled  Castes  and 
Scheduled  Tribes  and  on  women.  We  want  to  involve  people  in  nation 
building.  We  want  everyone  in  the  country  to  take  initiative  in  such 
work.  This,  however,  has  not  been  fully  accomplished  and  the  result  is 
that  a  system  of  power-brokers  has  emerged  in  our  country,  whether  it 
is  politics  or  the  development  process.  For  any  work  that  is  to  be  done, 
people  have  to  please  some  power-broker.  We  have  to  break  this 
system  and  to  do  this,  we  have  to  devolve  maximum  power  to 
Panchayati  Raj  institutions.  This  was  the  desire  of  Gandhiji  and 
Panditji.  But  that  spirit  got  lost  on  the  way.  We  will,  however,  try  to  give 
you  strength  on  the  lines  Gandhiji  and  Panditji  wanted. 

It  is  essential  to  give  power  to  the  common  people.  We  have  to  pay 
special  attention  to  the  weaker  sections,  the  Scheduled  Castes,  the 
Scheduled  Tribes  and  women.  We  have  also  to  take  special  care  of 
linguistic  and  other  minorities  and  protect  them.  We  have  also  to  keep  a 
watch  so  that  devolution  of  power  to  grassroots  is  not  usurped  by  the 
rich  and  those  who  derive  power  from  the  caste  structure.  The 
Panchayati  Raj  system  should  ensure  social  justice  to  the  poor,  to  the 
weaker  sections.  I  would  like  to  have  your  suggestions  on  these  issues. 

I  want  you  to  speak  openly  on  these  issues  during  the  four  days  of 
the  Sammclan.  But  you  should  remember  that  whatever  system  of 
devolution  of  power  is  evolved,  it  must  ensure  protection  of  the 
weak.  The  elections  should  be  held  in  time  and  the  weaker  sections 
should  freely  participate  in  the  elections.  If  need  be,  some  sort  of 
reservation  could  be  evolved.  You  have  to  think  how  to  fill  the 
reserved  seats  or  posts.  Should  these  be  filled  by  election  or  by 
nomination?  Should  we  follow  the  procedure  adopted  in  some 
countries  where  the  candidate  defeated  with  the  minimum  margin  is 
also  declared  elected?  Or  should  we  adopt  some  other  method? 
Every  system  has  its  own  strong  points. 

There  are  various  systems — each  with  its  own  weakness  and 
strength.  You  have  to  consider  these  systems  from  different  angles. 
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You  have  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  weaker  sections  and  tell  me 
how  they  can  be  helped.  Another  method  can  be  what  was,  at  one 
time,  in  vogue  for  elections  to  the  Lok  Sabha,  the  system  of 
multi-member  constituencies.  Yet  another  method  could  also  be  one 
of  setting  up  social  justice  committees  and  special  committees  in 
areas  inhabited  by  Harijans,  Adivasis,  minorities  and  other  weaker 
sections. 

You  have  to  discuss  seriously  and  evolve  some  kind  of  a 
relationship  between  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  and  the  State 
Governments.  You  have  to  discuss  it  minutely  because  any  mistake 
can  stop  the  development  process.  You  have  to  ponder  over  the 
relationship  of  Collectors  and  District  Magistrates  with  Zila 
Parishads  and  their  Chairmen.  Again,  you  have  to  think  which 
institutions  would  function  under  the  Zila  Parishad,  under  the  block 
and  at  village  level. 

You  must  discuss  how  development  schemes  can  be  implemented 
most  effectively.  You  should  not  be  engaged  in  creating  small 
kingdoms  because  these  will  only  further  weaken  us.  The  rela¬ 
tionship  of  municipal  areas  with  Zila  Parishads  is  an  important 
factor,  whether  they  should  maintain  equal  status  with  Zila  Parishads 
or  work  within  them  or  under  them.  Each  system  has  its  own 
strength  and  weakness.  If  a  district  government  is  formed,  it  will 
strengthen  the  Zila  Parishad.  Small  towns  within  such  a  set-up  will 
become  focal  points  of  development.  On  the  other  hand  if  Zila 
Parishads  are  kept  outside  the  district  administration  it  will  focus 
greater  attention  on  the  development  of  rural  areas.  Both  the 
systems  are  relevant  in  their  own  way.  You  have  to  find  out  a  way  so 
that  a  balance  can  be  maintained.  Today  it  is  not  sufficient  only  to 
plan  for  the  development  of  rural  areas.  Educated  youth  are  looking 
for  a  different  type  of  employment  and  better  facilities  for  which 
they  migrate  to  small  towns  and  cities.  You  must  evolve  a  framework 
that  draws  upon  the  strengths  of  the  alternative  systems.  You  must 
evolve  a  system  which  accelerates  the  work  of  removing  poverty.  You 
must  discuss  what  role  can  be  played  at  the  district,  block  and  village 
levels  in  the  planning  process. 

I  have  asked  the  Planning  Commission  to  formulate  plans  from 
the  district  level  for  the  Eighth  Plan.  They  have  assured  that  a 
beginning  will  be  made.  Constraints  of  time  may  not  permit  us  to 
make  a  beginning  on  the  scale  we  had  envisaged  but  we  will  find  a 
way  out.  I  hope  that  by  the  second  or  third  year  of  the  Eighth  Plan, 
this  work  will  get  off  the  ground  well  and  that  there  will  be 
co-ordination  between  the  State  Planning  bodies  and  the  Planning 
Commission. 
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Then,  there  is  the  major  problem  of  resources.  You  must  ensure 
proper  utilisation  of  resources.  I  feel  that  if  we  keep  on  giving  resources 
as  we  are  doing  today,  that  will  not  lead  to  proper  development.  You 
will  keep  on  asking  for  funds  and  nobody  will  see  whether  work  is  being 
carried  out  properly  or  not.  For  the  most  part  you  do  not  keep  in 
view  your  actual  requirements  when  funds  are  made  available  from 
very  far  away  and  programmes  are  also  made  at  some  distant  place. 
You  have  your  eye  on  what  is  surplus  with  the  Government  and  what 
you  can  get  from  it.  The  other  point  is  that  these  funds  are  not 
linked  with  raising  resources.  That  is  why  you  must  find  out  whether  at 
the  district  and  lower  levels  some  resources  can  be  raised.  Whether 
you  can  be  given  some  powers  to  raise  revenue  and  in  what  way 
could  these  be  given. 

You  will  also  have  to  discuss  how  power  will  be  devolved.  When 
the  Panchayati  Raj  system  was  initiated,  the  responsibility  of  giving 
power  to  local  bodies  was  with  the  States.  Often  power  given  by  one 
hand  was  taken  away  by  the  other.  This  should  not  happen  again. 
How  should  the  power  be  given  to  you?  Straight  from  the  Centre  or 
from  the  States  to  the  local  bodies?  No  one  should  be  able  to  take  this 
power  away  from  you.  Should  the  Constitution  be  amended  and  in 
what  manner  and  to  what  extent?  What  is  the  minimum  amendment 
required  and  what  is  the  maximum  that  should  be  done?  At  the  very 
minimum,  timely  elections  to  panchayats  must  be  ensured  and  these 
bodies  should  not  be  dissolved  without  valid  reasons.  If  for  some 
reason  they  are  dissolved,  there  should  be  a  provision  for  their 
re-election  as  is  the  case  for  our  Lok  Sabha  or  State  Assemblies.  This 
is  the  minimum  requirement.  There  can  also  be  much  more.  You 
must  reflect  which  is  the  best  middle  path  and  how  we  can  reach  it. 
We  do  not  want  to  give  you  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  as  they  were. 
We  want  to  renew  and  strengthen  the  institutions  that  we  give  you, 
so  that  elections  are  held  in  time  and  real  power  is  in  your  hands.  We 
have  also  to  learn  from  the  past  25  years  of  experience,  what  we  could 
achieve  and  what  we  could  not,  where  the  weakness  lies  and  how  it 
can  be  remedied.  Responsibilities  should  be  well  defined  and 
resources  should  be  properly  allocated  to  you.  Above  all  we  must 
ensure  that  weaker  sections  are  protected  and  that  they  are  not 
weakened  by  this  system  but  in  fact  gain  strength  from  it. 

I  hope  this  new  system  will  cater  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  people. 
It  must  ensure  that  past  mistakes  are  not  repeated.  I  hope  that 
democracy  will  reach  the  grass  roots.  To  achieve  this  object,  we  have 
to  break  the  hold  of  power-brokers  and  give  real  power  to  the 
districts,  blocks  and  villages — to  the  people  who  live  there. 

Even  a  four-day  period  for  such  discussions  is  not  sufficient  and 
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therefore,  a  questionnaire  has  been  given  to  you.  I  hope  you  will 
study  the  questionnaire  seriously,  complete  it  and  return  it  to  us.  I 
assure  you  that  we  will  go  through  the  questionnaires  filled  up  by 
you,  thoroughly  and  try  to  incorporate  your  suggestions. 

I  hope  that  I  shall  be  with  you  again  on  the  fourth  day  and  for  a 
longer  period.  I  have  kept  two  and  a  half  hours  apart  to  be  with  you. 
I  have  spoken  a  lot  today,  but  on  that  day  I  will  speak  less  and  listen 
more  to  you.  And  I  hope  that  you  will  speak  openly  without  any 
reservation. 

I  see  that  only  a  few  women  are  present  here.  I  hope  Bhajan  Lalji 
will  see  to  it  that  women  delegates  get  full  opportunity  for 
expressing  their  views. 

In  the  end,  I  welcome  you  to  Delhi,  and  I  hope  that  the 
arrangement  made  for  your  stay  here  is  comfortable,  inspite  of 
the  chilly  weather.  If  there  are  any  shortcomings,  do  please  let  us 
know  and  we  will  try  our  best  to  remove  these.  I  saw  you  sitting  in 
two  blocks  yesterday  in  the  Republic  Day  function.  I  am  sure  you 
must  have  enjoyed  the  parade. 

It  is  appropriate  that  you  visited  the  Samadhi  of  Gandhiji  before 
beginning  your  deliberations.  You  have  before  you  very  significant 
work — work  linked  with  the  thoughts  and  ideals  of  Gandhiji  and 
an  integral  part  of  our  freedom  struggle,  which  in  a  way  was  left 
out  and  must  be  completed  now.  I  give  you  my  good  wishes  for  the 
success  of  your  discussions.  When  I  meet  you  on  the  fourth  day  of 
the  Sammelan,  I  hope  to  get  from  you  good  and  solid  answers  to  the 
questions  which  I  have  posed  before  you. 


Democracy  and  Development  at 

Doorstep 


JL  HANK  YOU  FOR  accepting  my  invitation  to  attend  this  Conference. 
I  am  aware  that  many  of  you  have  had  to  postpone  important 
engagements  in  your  State  capitals  in  order  to  be  present  here.  I  am 
sorry  for  the  inconvenience  this  might  have  caused  you.  I  am 
grateful  to  you  for  having  taken  the  trouble  to  join  us  on  this  historic 
occasion.  I  use  the  word  “historic”  advisedly. 
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The  struggle  for  Panchayati  Raj  was  an  integral  element  of  our 
struggle  for  freedom.  Mahatma  Gandhi  said:  “Real  Swaraj  will  come 
not  by  the  acquisition  of  authority  by  a  few  but  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  capacity  by  all.” 

We  fought  for  freedom  so  that  the  people  of  India  might  be 
liberated.  Inherent  in  that  liberation  was  the  establishment  of 
democracy  as  the  framework  of  our  political  life.  Gandhiji  taught  us 
that:  “True  democracy  cannot  be  worked  by  twenty  men  sitting  at 
the  Centre.  It  has  to  be  worked  from  below  by  the  people  of  every 
village.” 

Democracy  in  our  Parliament  is  deeply  entrenched  in  our 
Constitution.  Democracy  in  our  State  Legislatures  is  sanctified  by 
our  Constitution.  However,  democracy  in  our  panchayats  was  left  to 
our  good  sense  to  carry  out  as  a  Directive  Principle  of  State  Policy. 
Article  12  of  the  Constitution  defines  “the  State”  as  including  both: 
“the  Government  and  Parliament  of  India  and  the  Government  and 
the.  Legislature  of  each  of  the  States...” 

Article  40  of  the  Constitution  states:  “The  State  shall  take  steps  to 
organize  village  panchayats  and  endow  them  with  such  powers  and 
authority  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  function  as  units  of 
self-government.” 

Thus,  the  Centre  and  the  States  share  the  responsibility  for 
bringing  Panchayati  Raj  to  fruition.  The  Constitutional  framework 
for  Panchayati  Raj  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  Centre.  The 
legislative  details  fall  in  the  province  of  the  States.  When  we  look 
back  on  thirty  years  of  country- wide  experience  of  Panchayati  Raj, 
the  picture  that  emerges  is  not  one  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  Directive 
Principle  of  State  Policy,  but  one  of  experiments,  some  more 
successful,  some  less,  of  experiments  persisted  with  and  experiments 
abandoned,  of  lessons  learned  and  lessons  unlearned,  of  a  diversity 
of  experience,  some  of  which  call  for  recognition  and  some  for 
national  transmission. 

I  am  persuaded  that  now  is  the  time  for  us  to  take  stock  of  the 
experience  of  the  last  thirty  years  and  launch  a  fresh  initiative.  I 
think,  I  owe  it  to  you  to  explain  why  I  am  of  the  view  that  the  present 
is  the  opportune  conjuncture  to  launch  this  initiative.  I  take  as  my 
starting  point  the  revision  in  1986  of  the  20-Point  Programme.  We 
laid  particular  stress  on  the  need  to  have  a  responsive  administra¬ 
tion.  I  was  intrigued  by  the  conundrum  that  while  our  Civil  Services 
were  taking  in  some  of  the  finest  brains  and  best  administrative 
ability  of  the  country,  highly  motivated  and  deeply  dedicated,  the 
experience  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  people  at  the  grassroots  has 
been  that,  at  the  interface  between  the  people  and  the  administra- 
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tion,  the  administration  is  unresponsive,  inefficient,  unsympathetic, 
often  callous,  sometimes  even  cruel  to  those  whom  they  are  meant  to 
serve.  Clearly,  this  is  not  a  failure  of  personnel  because  our 
personnel  are  so  carefully  chosen  and  so  well  trained  as  to  be  among 
the  best  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  due  to  a  systemic  failure.  I 
thought  I  would  explore  this  systemic  failure  with  the  talented 
young  men  and  women  to  whom  we  have  entrusted  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  our  country  at  the  district  level  and  below. 

Accordingly,  the  Union  Department  of  Personnel  organized  a 
series  of  Workshops  with  District  Magistrates,  Deputy  Commission¬ 
ers  and  Collectors  on  the  subject  of  Responsive  Administration.  I 
participated  in  these  Workshops  to  gain  an  understanding  of  what 
the  problem  was  from  the  perspective  of  the  persons  we  have  put  in 
charge  of  administering  our  districts.  I  also  wanted  to  know  what 
they  thought,  might  be  the  solution.  The  outlines  of  an  answer  began 
emerging  remarkably  quickly.  Many  of  the  participants  in  the  first 
Workshop  itself  stressed  that,  despite  all  the  goodwill  in  the  world, 
all  their  sincerity  and  all  their  dedication,  a  bureaucratic  administra¬ 
tion,  could  not  be  responsive  until  it  was  rooted  in  a  democratic 
polity.  The  major  lesson  to  be  learnt  is  that  a  responsive  administra¬ 
tion  has  to  be  a  representative  administration,  an  administration 
which  is  responsible  to  the  people. 

I  found  in  what  they  said,  an  echo  of  the  rationale  that  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  had  explained  when  he  launched  Panchayati  Raj  at  Nagaur 
in  Rajasthan  on  Gandhi  Jayanti  in  1959.  He  said:  “To  uplift  lakhs  of 
villages  is  not  an  ordinary  task...  The  reason  for  the  slow  progress  is 
our  dependence  on  official  machinery.  An  officer  is  probably 
necessary  because  he  is  an  expert.  But  this  work  can  be  done  only  if 
the  people  take  up  the  responsibility  in  their  own  hands...  The 
people  are  not  merely  to  be  consulted.  Effective  power  has  to  be 
entrusted  to  them.” 

Based  on  this  penetrating  perception  which,  as  I  said,  became 
evident  even  in  the  first  Workshop,  I  explored  with  the  district 
officers — what  had  gone  wrong  with  the  experiment  launched  with 
such  high  hopes  thirty  years  ago.  I  plied  them  with  questions  to  set 
their  minds  thinking.  The  answers  given  to  us  provided  the  basis  for 
our  taking  the  consultative  process  to  other  levels. 

The  conclusions  of  the  district  officers  were  presented  to  a 
Conference  of  Chief  Secretaries  convened  expressly  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  We  also  sought  the  views  of  Secretaries  to  the  Government  of 
India,  many  of  whom  had  been  district  officers  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  Panchayati  Raj  and,  as  such,  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Panchayati  Raj  institutions,  the  decline,  decay  and  desuetude  of 
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these  institutions,  as  well  as  their  aspirations  and  achievements. 

From  there,  we  carried  the  consultative  process  to  the  political 
level.  A  Sub-Committee  of  the  Parliamentary  Consultative  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Personnel  studied  the  issues  over  several  months  and 
submitted  to  us  a  detailed  report.  The  Congress  Parliamentary  Party 
shared  with  us  their  views.  The  All-India  Congress  Committee 
conducted  a  series  of  debates  and  seminars  within  Party  forums  all 
over  the  country. 

On  Republic  Day,  1989,  we  invited  to  Delhi  nearly  8,000 
representatives  of  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  from  the  States  of 
northern  and  western  India.  These  regional  consultations  were 
carried  forward  to  the  north-eastern  and  eastern  States  in  Calcutta 
and  the  southern  States  in  Bangalore.  I  would  like  to  place  on  record 
our  deep  appreciation  of  the  co-operation  extended  to  us  by  the 
Government  of  West  Bengal  and  the  Government  of  Karnataka  in 
conducting  these  regional  conferences. 

The  Union  Minister  of  Agriculture  met  with  Panchayati  Raj 
Ministers  from  the  States  at  a  Conference  held,  not  without 
significance,  in  the  State  capital  which  draws  its  name  from  the 
Father  of  the  Nation  and  the  Father  of  Panchayati  Raj,  Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

It  had  become  evident  at  an  early  stage  of  our  deliberations  that 
the  weaker  sections  of  our  society,  specifically  the  Scheduled  Castes, 
the  Scheduled  Tribes  and  women,  were  grossly  under-represented 
in  Panchayati  Raj  institutions,  inadequate  attention  was  given  to 
their  problems,  and  they  did  not  enjoy  an  equitable  share  of  the 
benefits  of  Panchayati  Raj.  Therefore,  under  the  aegis  of  the 
National  Commission  for  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  the  Scheduled 
Tribes,  All-India  Conferences  of  Scheduled  Caste  and  Scheduled 
Tribe  Panchayati  Raj  representatives  were  held  in  Delhi.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  spending  several  hours  with  these  representatives. 
Rarely  have  I  had  a  more  instructive  experience,  as  the  poet  Robert 
Burns  has  said: 

“Oh!  wad  some  god 

The  giftie  gi’e  us 

To  see  ourselves 

As  ithers  see  us.” 

We  have  also  consulted  nearly  800  women  representatives  of 
Panchayati  Raj  institutions  drawn  from  all  over  the  country. 

We  come  to  you,  the  Chief  Ministers  of  India,  in  whom  is  vested 
the  primary  responsibility  for  Panchayati  Raj,  at  the  culmination  of  a 
consultative  process  which  is  without  precedent  in  the  annals  of 
Independent  India.  Never  before  has  a  Government  at  the  highest 
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level  taken  so  carefully  into  account  the  views  of  so  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  at  every  level  about  democracy  and  develop¬ 
ment  to  be  at  the  grassroots.  The  proposals  we  place  before  you  are 
not  really  our  proposals.  They  are  the  proposals  of  the  people  of 
India,  articulated  through  their  representatives  in  Panchayati  Raj 
institutions.  This,  in  itself,  makes  this  occasion  historic. 

Democracy  without  Panchayati  Raj  is  a  negation  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi’s  dreams.  Development  without  Panchayati  Raj  is  a 
negation  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  vision: 

“Real  change”  said  Panditji,  “comes,  of  course,  from  within  the 
village,  from  the  very  people  living  in  the  village,  and  is  not  imposed 
from  outside.” 

It  is  a  process  of  self-development  and  self-reliance.  The  transfer 
of  authority  for  development  work  to  the  Panchayats  is  likely  to 
change  the  whole  background  in  our  rural  areas  and  make  the 
people  there  more  self-reliant  and  conscious  of  their  responsibilities. 
In  a  slightly  lighter  vein,  Panditji  referred  to  Lenin’s  famous 
statement  that  “Communism  is  Soviets  plus  Electricity”  and  said 
that,  for  India,  “Progress  is  Panchayats  plus  Electric  Power”! 

How  far  we  have  strayed  from  that  vision!  Planning  in  India  has 
become  increasingly  centralised,  not  decentralised.  It  is  in  Yojana 
Bhavan  and  the  State  Planning  Commissions  that  assessments  are 
made  of  what  the  people  need  and  ex-parte  judgements  are  given  of 
what  the  people  want  and  what  is  good  for  them.  Planning  has  been 
transmogrified  into  a  highly  technical  exercise  where  complicated 
equations  are  balanced  and  every  variable  taken  into  account — 
except  the  poor  beneficiary  of  the  process!  We  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  planning  is  about  people,  that  planning  is  for  the 
people,  that  planning  must  be  undertaken  with  the  people.  It  is  only 
when  planning  is  ba^ed  upon  the  perceptions  and  propositions  of 
the  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  that  it  will  begin  to  respond  to  the  felt 
needs  of  our  populace,  to  their  perspectives,  to  their  aspirations,  to 
their  wants,  and  to  their  requirements.  I  want  the  Eighth  Plan  to  be  a 
humane  plan,  a  Plan  built  upon  the  will  of  the  people  as  articulated 
by  them  in  forums  to  which  they  have  ready  access. 

Even  as  the  drafting  of  our  Plans  suffers  from  the  vast  chasm  that 
separates  the  capitals  from  the  places  where  the  Plans  are  im¬ 
plemented,.  so  does  the  implementation  of  our  Plans  suffer  the 
consequences  of  the  chasm  separating  the  place  from  where  orders 
are  issued  and  the  villages,  blocks  and  districts  where  these  orders 
are  carried  out.  ‘Because  of  this  vast  chasm,  the  monitoring  of 
implementation  has  degenerated  into  the  elaboration  of  statistical 
tables  furnished  by  the  very  officers  whose  work  is  supposed  to  be 
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monitored,  with  little  or  no  two-way  communication  between  those 
responsible  in  the  field  and  those  who  sit  in  far-away  air-conditioned 
cubby  holes.  There  is  only  one  group  which  really  knows  what  is 
happening  at  the  grassroots.  They  are  the  people  who  live  at  the 
grassroots.  It  is  to  them  and  their  representatives  that  execution  and 
supervision  must  be  entrusted  if  such  execution  and  supervision  is  to 
have  any  real  effect,  any  real  meaning.  Devolution,  to  be  meaning¬ 
ful,  has  to  be  a  devolution  of  powers  and  responsibilities  matched  by 
a  devolution  of  finances.  Much  State  legislation  deals  with  these 
matters.  Equally,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  history  of  Panchayati  Raj 
in  India  is  littered  with  examples  of  legislative  authority  not  being 
translated  into  administrative  reality,  of  powers  devolved  being 
arbitrarily  withdrawn,  of  real  authority  being  transferred  from 
Panchayati  Raj  institutions  to  institutions  outside  the  Panchayati  Raj 
system,  and  under  the  control,  not  of  the  people,  but  of  the 
representatives  of  an  outside  authority. 

The  inadequate  and  uncertain  devolution  of  powers,  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  finances  has  meant  that,  in  much  of  India,  the  people  see 
the  administration,  not  as  the  servant  of  their  representatives  but  as 
a  form  of  bureaucratic  dictatorship.  Sometimes  this  dictatorship  is 
benevolent,  but  at  all  times  unrepresentative.  There  is  no  way  our 
administration  can  be  made  responsive  unless  it  is  made  both 
representative  and  responsible. 

Our  administration  is  also  plagued  with  enormous  wastage.  The 
costs  of  administration  eat  up  a  disproportionately  high  share  of  the 
total  outlay  for  schemes  and  programmes.  Leakages  of  various  other 
kinds  occur.  The  people  watch  on  helplessly  as  their  representatives 
have  little  say,  and  no  control,  over  what  is  happening.  To  the 
proposition  that  a  responsive  administration  can  only  be  a  repre¬ 
sentative  administration,  I  would  add  the  other  proposition  that  an 
efficient  administration  can  only  be  a  representative  administration. 

This  is  the  second  reason  for  which  I  consider  the  present  juncture 
as  crucial  for  the  launching  of  new  initiative.  The  people’s 
expectations  have  risen  dramatically.  They  are  not  content  to 
acquiesce  in  their  lot.  They  demand — and  rightly  so — that  we  give 
them  opportunity  and  openings.  But,  because  the  responsibility  for 
development  does  not  lie  in  their  hands,  their  expectatie  is  from  the 
development  process  are  not  linked  to  an  appreciaf  )n  and  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  constraints  of  resources,  the  hard  choices  tv  be  made,  and 
the  hard  work  to  be  undertaken.  We  have  in  Hindi  the  very 
expressive  phrase  :  Mai-baap  sarkar.  Since  we  have  reduced  the 
people  to  recipients  of  the  development  process,  ins  "ad  of  being 
participants  in  the  development  process,  there  is  a  growing  rift 
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between  what  the  people  demand  and  what  is  possible  to  achieve. 

This  growing  rift  has  the  most  dangerous  implications  for  the 
future  of  our  polity,  for  the  future  of  our  democracy,  for  the  future 
of  our  unity  and  independence.  The  people  have  to  become  part  of 
the  development  process.  This  can  be  done  only  if  representative 
Panchayati  Raj  institutions  become  the  primary  instrument  for  the 
preparation  of  Plans  and  the  implementation  of  the  development 
process. 

The  experience  of  thirty  years  of  democracy  and  development  at 
the  grassroots  has  varied  enormously  from  State  to  State.  There  is  no 
State  where  the  experiment  has  not  been  tried,  either  through 
Panchayati  Raj  institutions  or  through  traditional  bodies.  Equally, 
there  is  no  State  which  can  claim  to  have  reached  perfection  in 
running  the  institutions  of  Panchayati  Raj.  Yet,  there  has  been  little 
cross-fertilisation  or  interaction  between  the  Panchayati  Raj  systems 
of  different  States.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  hermetically  seal 
off  one  Panchayati  Raj  system  from  another.  The  series  of  regional 
Panchayati  Raj  Sammelans  which  we  have  held  is  probably  the  first 
organised  attempt  in  30  years  of  Panchayati  Raj  to  give  its  represen¬ 
tatives  the  opportunity  to  get  to  know  each  other,  to  learn  from  each 
other,  and  to  benefit  as  much  from  each  other’s  successes  as  from 
each  other’s  failures. 

I  am  glad  and  grateful  that  some  Chief  Ministers  who  initially  had 
reservations  about  this  process  have  now  themselves  come  to  this 
Conference  or  sent  their  representatives.  Our  plea  is  that  all 
Panchayati  Raj  systems  stand  to  benefit  from  the  experience  of 
others.  I  have  not  called  this  Conference  to  ask  you  to  rubber  stamp 
our  preconcei-ved  proposals  or  to  present  you  with  a  fait  accompli. 
We  are  interested  in  your  views.  We  would  like  to  know  what  you 
have  to  say.  Let  me  outline  to  you  our  tentative  thinking  on  different 
aspects  of  Panchayati  Raj.  Your  comments  would  be  valuable  in 
helping  us  reach  a  conclusion. 

Our  Parliamentary  and  Assembly  elections  have  invariably  been 
held  on  time.  The  Constitution  specifies  the  period  within  which 
elections  must  be  held.  In  stark  contrast,  elections  to  Panchayati  Raj 
institutions  have  been  irregular,  frequently  postponed  and  inordi¬ 
nately  delayed.  There  are  only  a  few  States  where  the  electoral 
rhythm  for  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  could  be  said  to  have  matched 
with  that  of  the  Parliamentary  and  Assembly  elections.  The  States 
with  the  longest  and  most  distinguished  records  are  Gujarat  and 
Maharashtra,  which  have  been  ruled  for  most  of  the  last  thirty  years 
by  Congress  Governments.  Somewhat  less  in  length  of  service,  but 
equally  distinguished  in  terms  of  regularity,  has  been  the  case  of 
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West  Bengal,  where  regular  elections  have  been  a  striking  feature 
over  more  than  a  decade  of  CPI  (M)  rule. 

Regular  elections  of  rather  more  recent  vintage  have  characterised 
the  rule  of  non-Congress  Governments  in  Andhra  Pradesh  and 
Karnataka.  The  record  of  some  Congress-run  Governments,  for 
holding  elections,  has  not  been  unblemished.  Nor  is  the  record  of 
non-Congress  Governments,  for  holding  elections,  uniform.  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  political  affiliation  or  political  inclination. 

The  basic  reason,  for  which  elections  to  Parliament  and  the  State 
Legislatures  have  been  regular,  is  that  they  are  mandated  by  the 
Constitution.  The  basic  reason  for  irregularity  in  panchayat  elections 
has  been  that  these  elections  are  governed  by  State  law  and  not 
sanctioned  by  the  Constitution.  There  would  appear  to  be  every 
need  to  assure  democratic  elections  in  the  panchayats  through 
Constitutional  sanction  for  their  periodicity,  supervision  and  con¬ 
trol. 

The  other  striking  difference  between  the  composition  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  State  Legislatures,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Panchayati  Raj 
institutions,  on  the  other,  is  that  Constitutional  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  reservation  of  seats  for  Scheduled  Castes  and 
Scheduled  Tribes  in  the  two  upper  tiers  of  our  democracy  but  not  at 
the  level  of  Panchayati  Raj  institutions.  It  is  this  anomaly,  more  than 
any  other,  which  is  responsible  for  the  gross  under-representation  in 
Panchayati  Raj  institutions  of  representatives  of  these  weaker 
sections.  There  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  in  principle  why  we 
should  not  extend  the  principle  of  Constitutional  protection  for 
Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  to  Panchayati  Raj  institu¬ 
tions. 

We  have  also  seen  that  women  are  under-represented  in  Pan¬ 
chayati  Raj  institutions.  This  is  most  unfortunate  as  it  is  women  who 
undertake  much  more  than  half  the  economic  activities  of  rural 
India.  It  is  women  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  welfare  and,  often,  the 
finances  of  the  household.  It  is  the  women  of  rural  India  who  are  the 
main  repository  of  India’s  great  cultural  traditions,  of  the  moral 
values  which  are  fundamental  to  the  survival  and  efflorescence  of 
our  civilization.  Even  as  we  made  a  beginning  for  reservations  for 
Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  in  the  upper  tiers,  and  are 
now  bringing  it  down  to  the  lower  tier,  should  we  not  begin  the 
process  of  reservations  for  women  at  the  lower  tier  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  in  due  course  expand  upwards  to  the  higher  tiers? 

In  most  Panchayati  Raj  systems,  where  reservations  exist  for 
Scheduled  Castes,  Scheduled  Tribes  and  women,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  fill  these  posts  by  nomination,  co-option  or  other  forms  of  indirect 
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representation.  The  unrepresentative  character  of  many  Scheduled 
Caste,  Scheduled  Tribe  and  women  representatives  in  Panchayati 
Raj  institutions  has  been  emphasised  at  the  various  Sammelans 
we  have  recently  held.  In  Parliament  and  in  our  assemblies,  the 
principle  has  been  enshrined  that  reserved  seats  must  be  filled 
through  direct  election  from  reserved  constituencies.  It  is  a  principle 
which  must  be  extended  to  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  as  a  whole. 

We  would  wish  to  introduce  a  uniform  system  of  reservations  for 
Scheduled  Castes,  Scheduled  Tribes  and  women  in  all  Panchayati 
Raj  institutions  at  all  levels  throughout  the  country.  Recognizing  the 
great  diversity  of  India,  we  would  like  to  restrict  the  principle  of 
uniformity  to  the  inescapable  minimum.  Beyond  the  basic  princi¬ 
ples,  which  must  be  uniform  throughout  the  country,  we  would  like 
to  leave  it  to  State  Legislatures  to  determine  the  electoral  law  for 
Panchayati  Raj  as  best  suits  conditions,  locally  obtaining  in  the  States. 

The  system  of  elections  for  Parliament  and  for  the  State 
Legislatures  sanctified  by  our  Constitution  is  the  direct  election  of 
members  to  represent  territorial  constituencies,  by  the  electorate  at 
large,  on  the  basis  of  universal  adult  suffrage.  This  is  a  basic 
principle  which  we  would  like  to  see  extended  to  all  the  three  tiers  of  the 
Panchayati  Raj  system,  at  the  district  the  intermediate  and  the 
village  panchayat  levels.  The  Constitution  has  listed  the  subjects 
which  fall  within  the  competence  of  the  Centre,  those  that  are 
entrusted  to  the  States,  and  those  for  which  the  Centre  and  the 
States  have  a  joint  responsibility.  Since  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  do 
not  have  legislative  responsibilities,  there  would  be  no  need  to  add  a 
district  list  to  the  existing  three  lists.  But  there  is  need  to  pool 
together  the  experience  of  devolution  in  all  our  different  States  and 
prepare  an  illustrative  or  minimum  list  of  subjects  which,  through 
State  legislation,  would  constitute  the  basis  for  a  real  devolution  of 
power  and  responsibilities  to  Panchayati  Raj  institutions. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  the  devolution  of  administrative  powers  has 
been  leached  of  all  meaning  by  the  failure  to  match  administrative 
devolution  with  financial  devolution.  It  is  not  enough  to  endow 
Panchayats  with  powers.  They  also  have  to  be  endowed  with  the 
means  to  effectively  utilize  their  powers.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  not 
do  to  relegate  the  Panchayats  to  mere  recipients  of  financial  largesse. 
That  would  be  a  recipe  for  financial  indiscipline  and  irresponsible 
decision-making.  What  is  equally  essential  is  to  inculcate  in  the 
Panchayats  a  deep  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

As  our  Constitution  stands,  legislative  authority  is  given  only  to 
Parliament  and  the  State  Legislatures.  Therefore,  the  Panchayats 
cannot  acquire  fiscal  responsibility  by  the  exercise  of  fiscal  legislative 
powers.  They  can  only  acquire  fiscal  responsibility  through  being 
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authorised  by  State  Legislatures  to  levy,  collect  and  appropriate  the 
revenues  from  specified  taxes,  duties,  fees  and  tolls.  The  key  word 
here  is:  appropriation. 

Once  a  Panchayat  knows  that  it  can  retain  and  put  to  its  own  use 
the  revenues  it  raises,  there  is  a  built-in  incentive  to  raise  taxes  and 
establish  a  link  between  moneys  raised  and  moneys  spent.  The 
incentive  will  be  further  enhanced  if  it  is  supplemented  by  a  system 
of  matching  grants  from  the  State.  West  Bengal  has  done  very  good 
work  in  this  area. 

In  addition  to  being  authorised  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of 
some  taxes,  it  would  only  be  appropriate  that  the  proceeds  of  some 
other  taxes,  duties,  tolls  and  fees  be  assigned  to  the  Panchayats.  This 
will  give  them  an  assured  source  of  revenue  and  thus,  well  defined 
parameters  within  which  to  plan  projects,  programmes  and  schemes 
tailored  to  cut  their  coats  according  to  the  cloth  available. 

In  addition,  of  course,  there  have  to  be  grants-in-aid  from  the 
Consolidated  Funds  of  the  States.  The  greater  the  extent  of  untied 
funds  so  granted,  the  greater  would  be  the  authority  and  autonomy 
of  the  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  to  promote  forms  of  development 
which  respond  to  the  articulated  needs  of  the  people. 

There  is  no  question  of  either  the  Constitution  or  the  Centre 
determining  which  are  the  taxes  which  may  be  assigned  to,  or 
appropriated  by,  the  Panchayati  Raj  institutions.  Nor  would  it  fall 
within  the  province  of  the  Constitution  or  the  Centre  to  determine 
what  proportion  of  grants-in-aid  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  of 
the  States  should  flow  to  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  and  in  what 
form.  However,  there  have  to  be  objective  principles  and  criteria  on 
the  basis  of  which  State  Legislatures  and  State  Governments  will 
make  such  a  determination.  To  facilitate  the  evolution  of  such 
principles,  we  would  like  to  adopt  the  innovation  begunby  the  Janata 
Government  in  Karnataka  of  establishing  a  State  Finance  Commis¬ 
sion. 

So  far,  we  have  concentrated  our  attention  on  democracy  and 
development  through  institutions  of  local  government  in  rural 
India.  Clearly,  this  is  only  about  half  our  task.  We  have  to  bring 
parallel  changes  into  the  administration  of  metropolitan  corpora¬ 
tions,  municipal  committees,  town  areas,  notified  areas  and  other 
urban  and  semi-urban  conglomerations.  The  lessons  we  have 
learned  from  the  consultations  on  Panchayati  Raj,  will  be  invaluable 
in  helping  us  determine  the  Constitutional  provisions  required  to 
give  local  government  in  urban  areas  of  India  the  same  kind  of 
sanctity  as  we  now  propose  to  confer  on  local  government  in  rural 
areas  of  our  country. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  special  problems  of  certain  small 
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and  geographically  distinctive  States  and  Territories.  In  at  least  three 
States  of  the  North-East,  there  are  extremely  vibrant  traditional 
bodies  which  have  been  adapted  to  fulfil  the  kind  of  objectives  we 
have  in  mind  for  Panchayati  Raj  institutions.  These  are  the  States  of 
Nagaland,  Meghalaya  and  Mizoram.  We  would  not  wish  to  disturb 
the  traditional  system  obtaining  in  these  States.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
great  deal  that  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  could  learn  from  the 
democratic  and  dynamic  Village  Development  Boards  of  Nagaland. 

Then  there  are  areas  covered  by  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Schedules  of 
the  Constitution.  These  too  would  need  special  attention  to  remain 
insulated,  as  they  have  been  thus,  far  from  any  automatic  extension 
of  the  Panchayati  Raj  system.  In  the  same  manner,  we  might  have  to 
make  special  provision  for  the  hill  areas  of  Manipur,  which  are  now 
governed  by  the  District  Council  system. 

Now  that  all  Union  Territories  which  have  the  attributes  of  a  State 
have  been  given  Statehood,  the  remaining  Union  Territories — all 
have  distinctive  characteristics.  In  the  application  of  the  Panchayati 
Raj  system  to  these  Union  Territories,  it  would  be  essential  to  take 
account  of  these  distinctive  characteristics.  For  example,  it  would  not 
disturb  the  system  of  communes  obtaining  in  Pondicherry  or  the 
system  of  captaincies  obtaining  in  the  Nicobar  Islands.  There  will,  of 
course,  have  to  be  a  well  thought  out  period  of  transition  during 
which  States  will  be  afforded  the  time  and  opportunity  to  modify 
State  Legislation  to  bring  it  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  Constitutional  amendment.  We  might  also  need  to  enable 
existing  elected  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  to  complete  their  present 
terms  if  the  State  Legislature  so  decides.  These  are  matters  of  detail 
which  can  be  looked  into  by  our  draftsmen. 

More  importantly,  the  transitional  period  would  have  to  be  availed 
of  by  the  States  to  consider  the  host  of  supplemental  activities 
required  to  give  full  support  to  the  recast,  revamped  and  rejuven¬ 
ated  Panchayati  Raj  institutions.  The  Panchayats  would  need  staff. 
The  officers  of  the  district  administration  would  have  to  be  trained 
and  oriented  towards  fulfilling  their  role  in  the  altered  political 
setting.  The  relationship  between  the  regulatory  and  development 
functions  of  administration  will  have  to  be  carefully  viewed.  The 
blind  separation  of  these  functions  is  a  prescription  for  disaster  in  a 
crisis.  There  has  to  be  some  co-ordination  and  interaction  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  agencies  for  regulation  and  the  agencies  for 
development,  especially  in  the  upper  echelons  of  the  district 
bureaucracy.  There  also  has  to  be  a  carefully  thought  out  subordina¬ 
tion  of  officialdom  to  the  elected  political  authority. 

All  agencies  of  planning  and  development  now  operating  outside 
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the  Panchayati  Raj  system  would  have  to  be  integrated  into  the 
system.  Suitable  arrangements  will  have  to  be  thought  out  for  the 
association  with  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  of  organisations  like 
co-operatives,  marketing  organisations  and  lead  banks.  One  would 
hope  a  special  effort  would  be  made  to  bring  into  the  system, 
voluntary  organisations  that  are  involved  in  the  development  effort 
and  local  resident  intellectuals  like  teachers,  lawyers,  doctors  and 
others.  All  these  are  not  matters  for  Constitutional  consideration. 
They  are  for  State  Governments  to  consider  in  their  discretion. 
However,  we  do  hope  the  spirit  of  the  Constitutional  amendment 
will  invite  consideration  by  State  Governments  of  these  vital  and 
pressing  matters  of  crucial  relevance  to  the  successful  operation  of 
Panchayati  Raj  throughout  the  country. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  mighty  revolution.  It  was  a  revolution 
envisaged  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru  when  Panchayati  Raj  was  launched 
three  decades  ago.  The  revolution  was  not  realised  because  it  lacked 
Constitutional  underpinning.  We  have  learnt  from  experience  that 
Constitutional  sanction  is  as  indispensable  to  democracy  at  the 
grassroots  as  it  is  to  democracy  in  State  Legislatures  or  in  the 
Parliament  of  the  Union  of  India.  We  have  also  learnt  from 
experience  that,  even  as  reservations,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  are  required  to  ensure  due  representation  in  Parliament  and 
the  State  Legislatures  for  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  the  Scheduled 
Tribes,  so  also  are  such  Constitutional  guarantees  required  to  ensure 
due  representation  in  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  for  Scheduled 
Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes. 

In  addition,  we  have  learnt  the  need  to  provide  access  for  women 
to  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  through  similar  reservations.  Finally, 
we  have  learnt  that  Constitutional  protection  is  as  essential  to 
devolution  to  Panchayats  as  it  is  to  the  division  of  responsibilities 
between  the  Union  and  the  States. 

This  is  not  a  Centre-State  issue.  We  have  before  us  the  Sarkaria 
Commission  Report  which  we  are  studying  to  see  how  to  adapt 
Centre-State  relations  to  evolving  circumstances.  This  is  an  issue  in 
which  the  Centre  and  the  States  have  a  common  responsibility  and  a 
common  obligation  deriving  from  Article  40  of  the  Constitution.  It  is 
an  obligation  deriving  also  from  the  ancient  “village  republics”  of 
our  land,  so  beloved  of  Gandhiji,  deriving  also  from  the  emphasis 
which  Panditji  gave  to  planning  from  the  village  upwards,  deriving 
too  from  the  revolutionary  principles  which  Indiraji  espoused. 

Nor  is  this  an  issue  between  the  Congress  and  other  political 
parties.  We,  in  the  Congress  Party,  believe  that  we  have  much  to 
learn  from  our  own  experience  and  much  also  to  learn  from  the 
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experience  of  Governments  run  by  the  Opposition  political  parties. 
We  acknowledge  our  debt  to  the  work  undertaken  by  the  CPI(M)  in 
West  Bengal,  the  Telugu  Desam  Party  in  Andhra  Pradesh  and  the 
Janata  in  Karnataka.  By  the  same  token,  we  also  acknowledge  our 
debt  to  the  work  undertaken  by  Congress  Governments  in  several 
different  parts  of  the  country,  including,  in  particular,  our  two 
paragons  of  Panchayati  Raj:  Gujarat  and  Maharashtra. 

We  have  pooled  together  this  experience  and  churned  it.  Out  of 
this  manthan  we  hope  will  emerge  the  nectar  to  be  shared  by  all 
the  Panchayati  Raj  institutions.  The  basic  structure  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  left  unaffected.  There  is  no  change  proposed  in  either  the 
State  List  or  the  Concurrent  List.  There  is  no  dilution  proposed  in 
the  authority  of  the  States.  There  is  no  diminution  proposed  in  the 
legislative  competence  of  State  Legislatures.  What  we  do  propose  is 
to  usher  in  a  revolution  by  according  to  Panchayati  Raj  a  status 
commensurate  with  the  vision  of  our  freedom  fighters,  the  injunc¬ 
tions  of  our  founding  fathers  and  the  dreams  of  our  nation-builders. 

It  is  a  revolution  that  will  bring  democracy  to  the  doorsteps  of 
crores  of  Indians.  It  is  a  revolution  that  will  bring  development  to 
lakhs  of  our  villages.  It  is  a  revolution  that  will  open  the  doors  of 
opportunity  to  millions  of  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes, 
and  half  the  population  of  our  country — the  women  of  India.  It  is  a 
revolution  that  will  involve  the  people  in  their  own  development.  It 
is  a  revolution  that  will  replace  paternalistic  administration  with 
administration  by  the  people.  It  is  a  revolution  that  will  end 
administration  by  whimsy.  It  is  a  revolution  that  will  make 
administration  representative,  responsible  and,  therefore,  respon¬ 
sive. 

It  is  a  revolution  based  on  maximum  democracy  and  maximum 
devolution.  It  is  a  revolution  to  put  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  To  this  great  national  task  of  the  highest  national  import¬ 
ance,  I  now  have  the  honour  to  invite  each  of  you  to  make  your 
contribution. 


Power  to  the  People 


Democracy  was  the  greatest  gift  of  our  freedom  struggle  to  the 
people  of  India.  Independence  made  the  nation  free.  Democracy 
made  our  people  free. 

A  free  people  are  a  people  who  choose  their  own  representatives. 
A  free  people  are  a  people  who  are  governed  by  their  will  and  ruled 
with  their  consent.  A  free  people  are  a  people  who  participate  in 
decisions  affecting  their  lives  and  their  destinies. 

Gandhiji  believed  that  democratic  freedoms  have  to  be  founded  in 
institutions  of  self-government  in  every  village  of  India.  He  drew  his 
inspiration  and  his  vision  from  th^  Panchayats,  the  traditional 
“village  republics”  of  India.  Panditji  established  the  institutions  of 
Panchayati  Raj  as  the  primary  instrument  for  bringing  development 
to  the  doorstep  of  rural  India.  Indiraji  stressed  the  need  for  the 
people’s  participation  in  the  processes  of  economic  and  social 
tran§formation . 

Yet,  there  is  no  denying  that,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  we  have 
failed  to  fulfil  the  high  hopes  we  had  vested  thirty  years  ago  in  the 
institutions  of  Panchayati  Raj.  Elections  have  been  irregular.  They 
are  often  unnecessarily  delayed  and  frequently  postponed. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  political  will.  The  best  record  of  regular 
elections  to  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  is  of  two  State  Governments 
which,  since  the  inception  of  Panchayati  Raj,  have  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  been  ruled  by  the  Congress  Party  :  Gujarat  and  Maharash¬ 
tra.  In  recent  times,  some  State  Governments  run  by  Opposition 
parties,  such  as  the  CPI  (M)  in  West  Bengal,  the  Telugu  Desam  Party  in 
Andhra  Pradesh  and  the  Janata  Party  in  Karnataka,  have  held  regular 
elections.  In  other  States,  the  record  of  non-Congress  parties  and 
coalitions  has  not  been  much  better  than  that  of  Congress-run  State 
Governments.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  political  parties. 

The  essence  of  democracy  is  elections.  Elections  to  Panchayati  Raj 
institutions  have  been  woefully  irregular  and  uncertain.  A  manda¬ 
tory  provision  in  the  Constitution  is  sacrosanct.  A  statutory  provision 
in  the  State  law  does  not  quite  have  the  same  sanctity.  We  propose 
through  this  Bill  to  enshrine  in  the  Constitution  regular,  periodic 
elections  to  Panchayati  Raj  institutions.  We  also  propose  through 
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this  Bill  to  end  the  other  sickness  which  has  overtaken  Panchayati 
Raj  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  That  is  the  sickness  of  unending 
suspensions  and  dissolutions.  In  the  absence  of  any  compelling 
provision  to  reconstitute  Panchayats  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  by  democratic  elections,  suspended  Panchayats  have  remained 
suspended  for  years  on  end,  and  dissolved  Panchayats  have 
remained  dissolved  for  a  decade  and  more.  In  the  existing  municipal 
law  on  the  subject.  State  Legislatures  have  given  the  executive 
authority  such  wide  powers  to  abort  the  institutions  of  Panchayati 
Raj,  and  delay  reconstituting  them,  that  these  institutions  have 
been  leached  of  their  ability  to  stand  on  their  own  as  representative 
forums  of  the  people’s  will.  Their  existence  has  depended  less  on  the 
mandate  of  the  people  than  the  whims  of  State  Governments. 

Our  Bill  leaves  it  to  the  States  to  determine  the  grounds  and 
conditions  on  which  Panchayats  may  be  suspended  or  dissolved.  We 
expect  State  Legislatures  to  specify  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Governor  may  suspend  or  dissolve  a  Panchayat.  That  is  a  matter  for 
the  Governor  acting,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  on  the  aid 
and  advice  of  the  State  Government.  Our  concern  is  to  ensure  that 
a  dissolved  Panchayat  is  reconstituted  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time. 

Our  Bill  would  make  it  mandatory  through  the  Constitution  for  all 
Panchayats  dissolved  before  the  expiry  of  their  term  of  office  to  be 
reconstituted  through  democratic  elections  based  on  adult  suffrage 
within  six  months  of  the  dissolution  to  complete  the  remaining  term. 
No  more  will  Panchayats  remain  the  plaything  of  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  executive  power.  It  is  the  people  who  will  determine, 
within  a  matter  of  months,  the  profile  of  the  reconstituted 
Panchayat. 

It  is  the  Constitution  which  ensures  that  the  Lok  Sabha  and  the 
State  Assemblies  are  constituted  by  the  vote  of  the  people  on  the 
basis  of  universal  adult  suffrage.  It  is  the  Constitution  which  ensures, 
that,  if  an  Assembly  is  dissolved,  it  is  reconstituted  by  a  procedure 
and  within  a  time-frame  specified  in  the  Constitution  itself.  These  are 
essential  safeguards  to  ensure  the  strength  and  vitality  of  democratic 
institutions.  The  institutions  of  Panchayati  Raj  have  lacked  strength 
and  vitality  precisely  because  they  have  lacked  Constitutional 
safeguards. 

Our  Bill  will  ensure  that  Panchayati  Raj  has  a  democratic 
character  similar  to  the  Lok  Sabha  and  the  State  Assemblies  and 
Constitutional  protection  for  their  functioning  as  representative 
institutions  of  the  people. 

The  single  greatest  event  in  the  evolution  of  democracy  in  India 
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was  the  enactment  of  the  Constitution  which  established  democracy 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  State  Legislatures.  This  historic,  revolution¬ 
ary  Bill  takes  its  place  alongside  that  great  event  as  the  enshrinement 
in  the  Constitution  of  democracy  at  the  grassroots. 

Till  now,  there  have  been  weaknesses  in  the  structure  of  our 
democracy  because,  although  the  superstructure  is  strong,  the 
foundation  has  been  weak. 

Putting  together  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  all  the  State 
Legislatures,  we  have  only  about  5000  to  6000  persons  representing 
a  population  of  nearly  800  million. 

This  has  had  two  serious  consequences.  First,  the  number  of 
persons  holding  elective  office  in  well-founded  institutions  of 
democracy  has  been  far  too  small  in  relation  to  the  size  of  our 
electorate.  Once  we  accord  to  democracy  in  the  Panchayats  the  same 
sanctity  as  is  now  enjoyed  by  Parliament  and  the  State  Legislatures, 
we  will  be  opening  the  doors  to  the  participation  in  democratic 
institutions  of  something  like  seven  lakh  elected  representatives.  The 
people’s  stake  in  democracy  will  be  increased  by  a  factor  of 
approximately  one  hundred  and  fifteen. 

There  is  a  second  deleterious  consequence  of  the  vast  chasm  that 
separates  the  general  body  of  the  electorate  from  the  small  number 
of  its  elected  representatives.  This  gap  has  been  occupied  by  the 
power-brokers,  the  middlemen,  the  vested  interests.  For  the 
minutest  municipal  function,  the  people  have  had  to  run  around 
finding  persons  with  the  right  connections  who  would  intercede  for 
them  with  the  distant  sources  of  power.  The  system  has  been 
captured  by  the  power-brokers.  It  is  being  operated  in  the  interests 
of  the  power-brokers.  It  is  being  protected  by  the  power-brokers. 
The  power-brokers  have  established  their  vice-like  grip  only  because 
democracy  has  not  functioned  at  the  grassroots.  The  only  way  of 
breaking  their  stranglehold  is  for  democracy  to  fill  the  vacuum 
which  the  power-brokers  have  occupied.  Once  the  people  have  their 
own  elected  representatives  from  electorates  as  small  as  a  hundred  to 
five  hundred  persons,  the  source  of  power  will  lie  only  as  far  away  as 
the  Panchayat  Ghar,  not  some  distant  State  capital  or  even  more 
distant  capital  of  the  country. 

To  end  any  role  for  power-brokers  in  the  system,  the  Bill  provides 
for  the  direct  election  of  members  to  Panchayats  at  all  levels.  Every 
voter  will  have  his  own  representative  in  the  Gram  Panchayat,  the 
midlevel  Panchayat,  and  the  Zila  Panchayat.  That  representative  will 
be  responsible  to  a  small  and  well-recognised  electorate.  If  he  fulfils 
the  mandate  of  the  people,  he  will  be  re-elected.  If  he  fails,  the 
people  will  throw  him  out  of  office.  The  power  of  the  vote  will 
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become  the  power  of  enforcement.  The  will  of  the  people  will 
render  the  power-broker  superfluous. 

Today,  opportunity  for  democratically  elected  leadership  is 
confined  to  the  few  thousands  who  succeed  in  entering  the  portals  of 
the  State  Legislatures  and  the  Parliament.  Once  this  Bill  becomes  an 
integral  part  of  the  Constitution,  a  huge,  country-wide  reservoir  of 
leadership  potential  will  be  created.  At  each  Panchayat  election, 
approximately  half  a  crore  men  and  women,  most  of  them  young, 
will  present  themselves  to  the  electorate  seeking  the  people’s 
mandate.  Some  will  succeed  and  some  will  fall  by  the  wayside.  Those 
who  do  not  succeed  will  get  another  opportunity  five  years  later. 

There  is  a  vast  uncultivated  field  of  talent  lying  fallow  in  rural 
India.  It  is  that  fallow  field  we  now  propose  to  seed.  That  field  will  be 
watered  by  the  votes  of  the  Members  of  this  House  and  of  your 
colleagues  in  Rajya  Sabha.  The  crop  of  talent  you  raise  will  give  us 
the  bountiful  harvest  to  take  our  nation  forward  to  a  prosperous, 
glorious  future.  There  is  no  country  richer  than  ours  in  the  most 
precious  asset  of  humankind — the  human  resource.  We,  in  India, 
have  not  flourished  as  we  should  because  we  have  not  nurtured  our 
greatest  resource.  This  Bill  makes  it  possible  for  the  bulk  of  the 
nation’s  talent  to  be  given  opportunity.  Throughout  the  country, 
there  will  be  a  ferment.  In  every  one  of  our  six  hundred  thousand 
villages,  in  every  one  of  our  five  thousand  blocks,  in  every  one  of  our 
four  hundred  districts,  democracy  will  groom  the  men  and  women 
whose  experience  will  subsequently  become  available  to  Legislatures 
at  the  State  level  and  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Union  of  India. 

Our  proposed  Constitutional  amendment  lays  the  Constitutional 
injunction  upon  the  State  Legislatures.  It  is  for  the  State  Legislatures 
to  enact  the  appropriate  law.  A  quite  unnecessary  controversy  has 
been  raised  about  the  role  of  the  Governor  in  the  proposed 
Panchayati  Raj  system.  The  Constitution  is  unambiguous  on  this 
point. 

Article  154  (I)  States  that:  “The  executive  power  of  the  State  shall 
be  vested  in  the  Governor”.  Article  163  (1)  clarifies  that:  “There  shall 
be  a  Council  of  Ministers  with  the  Chief  Minister  at  the  head  to  aid 
and  advise  the  Governor  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions...” 
Therefore,  the  word  Governor  in  the  Constitution  refers  to  the 
Governor  exercising  his  executive  powers  only  and  exclusively  on 
the  aid  and  advice  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  with  one  exception. 
The  exception  is  provided  for  in  the  remainder  of  Clause  (1)  of 
Article  163,  which  reads:  “...except  insofar  as  (the  Governor)  is  by  or 
under  this  Constitution  required  to  exercise  his  functions  or  any  of 
them  in  his  discretion.” 
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The  distinction  between  the  expression  “the  Governor”  and  the 
expression  “the  Governor  in  his  discretion”  is  such  a  well-known 
matter  of  Constitutional  law  that  it  is  amazing  there  should  be  any 
confusion  on  this  point.  After  all,  the  expression,  “the  Governor”, 
appears  at  scores  of  places  throughout  the  Constitution  and  has 
nowhere  been  misconstrued  or  misinterpreted.  We  are  confident 
that  in  this  Parliament,  acting  in  the  exercise  of  its  inherent 
constituent  powers,  there  will  be  no  confusion  between  the  functions 
of  a  Governor  acting  in  accordance  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  his 
Council  of  Ministers  and  of  a  Governor  acting  in  his  discretion 
wherever  the  Constitution  requires  him  to  do  so. 

In  establishing  the  institutions  of  democracy  in  Parliament  and  in 
the  State  Legislatures,  our  founding  fathers  gave  particular  recogni¬ 
tion  to  the  disabilities  suffered  by  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  the 
Scheduled  Tribes.  Provision  was  made  for  the  reservation  of  seats 
for  them  in  accordance  with  the  proportion  of  their  population  in 
the  total  electorate.  This  is  a  principle  which  has ,  not  been 
incorporated  in  most  of  the  Panchayati  Raj  legislations  enacted  by 
the  State  Legislatures. 

In  my  discussions  with  Panchayati  Raj  representatives,  both 
during  my  extensive  tours  of  rural  India  and  in  the  numerous 
Panchayati  Raj  sammelans  we  have  held,  it  was  brought  home  to  me 
most  forcefully  that  the  democratic  rights  of  the  Scheduled  Castes 
and  the  Scheduled  Tribes  cannot  be  secured  by  good  intentions 
alone.  At  this  stage,  it  has  to  be  secured,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
reservations  in  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  on  the  same  basis  as 
reservations  are  given  in  the  Lok  Sabha  and  the  State  Assemblies.  I 
see  that  a  certain  section  of  the  House  is  not  happy  about  this.  There 
is  a  widespread  and  justified  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
Scheduled  Castes  and  the  Scheduled  Tribes  that  if  their  due 
representation  in  these  bodies  is  not  assured,  Panchayati  Raj  could 
become  an  instrument  of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  the  rural  elite. 
Experience  in  different  parts  of  the  country  has  shown  how,  in  the 
absence  of  reservations,  vested  interests  and  feudal  interests  have 
been  able  to  capture  these  institutions.  Their  hold  on  these 
institutions  has  been  reinforced  by  the  failure  to  hold  regular 
elections.  The  people’s  mandate  has  been  perverted  into  an 
instrument  of  exploitation. 

To  forestall  such  a  perversion  of  the  process,  our  Bill  proposes  to 
make  it  mandatory  for  State  Legislatures  to  ensure  reservation  for 
the  Scheduled  Castes  and  the  Scheduled  Tribes  in  proportion  to 
their  population  in  the  relevant  Panchayat  area.  Our  Bill  also 
proposes  a  significant  departure  from  the  Constitution  as  it  exists 
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today.  We  propose  the  reservation  in  Panchayats  at  all  levels  of  30 
percent  of  the  seats  for  women. 

There  are  three  major  reasons  for  which  we  believe  this  Constitu¬ 
tional  innovation  to  be  necessary.  First,  women  constitute  half  the 
population  and  are  involved  in  rather  more  than  half  the  economic 
life  of  rural  India.  However,  to  our  shame,  their  share  of  assets  and 
income  is  much  less  than  their  share  of  the  population  but  the  toil 
and  sweat  imposed  upon  them  is  rather  more  than  half.  Second,  the 
sound  finance  of  the  household  has  traditionally  been  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  women.  Financial  discipline  and  fiscal  responsibility  are 
ingrained  in  the  habits  and  outlook  of  the  women  of  rural  India. 

These  are  qualities  badly  needed  in  Panchayati  Raj  institutions. 
We  believe  the  presence  of  women  in  large  numbers  in  the 
Panchayats  will  not  only  make  the  Panchayats  more  representative 
but  will  also  make  them  more  efficient,  honest,  disciplined  and  more 
responsible.  Third,  it  is  the  women  of  India,  in  their  role  as 
grandmothers  and  mothers,  who  have  been  the  repository  of  India’s 
ancient  culture  and  traditions.  It  is  to  them  that  is  entrusted  the 
responsibility  of  transmitting  to  the  next  generation  the  quintessen¬ 
tial  values,  standards  and  ideals  which  have  enabled  our  civilization 
to  survive  and  flourish  without  a  break  despite  vicissitudes  of  many 
kinds.  It  is  that  strength  of  moral  character  which  women  will  bring 
to  the  Panchayats.  Let  us  give  them  a  warm  welcome. 

I  now  turn  to  the  heart  of  the  matter:  devolution  and  sound 
finance.  Respecting  the  right  of  the  States  to  legislate  provisions  for 
devolution,  ‘we  have  deliberately  refrained  from  tampering  with 
their  rights.  We  have  no  intention  of  attempting  to  rule  the  districts 
from  the  Centre.  But  we  do  expect  the  State  Legislatures  to  enact 
such  measures  as  are  required  to  devolve  powers  and  authority  upon 
the  Panchayats,  keeping  in  mind  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  and  the 
spirit  in  which  this  Amendment  is  being  brought  forward. 

First  is  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Panchayats  to  draw  up 
plans  within  the  framework  of  guidelines  and  conditions  to  be 
stipulated  by  the  State  Governments.  These  plans  will  constitute  the 
basic  inputs  for  the  planning  process  at  higher  levels.  Thus  will  we 
ensure  that  the  voice  of  the  people,  their  felt  needs,  their  aspirations, 
their  priorities  become  the  building  blocks  of  the  edifice  of  planning. 
We  must  put  an  end  to  planning  from  above.  We  must  put  an  end  to 
priorities  being  conceived  and  decided  at  ethereal  heights,  far 
removed  from  the  realities  on  the  ground.  We  must  put  an  end  to 
paternalistic  planning.  We  must  initiate  a  process  of  people’s 
planning. 

Our  Bill  goes  beyond  merely  planning  for  economic  development. 
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It  lays  upon  the  Panchayats  even  heavier  responsibility  ot 
planning  for  social  justice.  It  will  not  do  to  romanticise  life  in  our 
villages.  Life  there  is  hard.  Life  there  is  exacting.  Life  there  is,  in 
many  ways,  exploitative  and  oppressive. 

In  driving  the  power-brokers  out  of  the  power-houses,  in 
rendering  the  Panchayats  to  the  people,  we  lay  upon  the  people’s 
representatives  the  solemn  responsibility  of  turning  their  attention, 
first  and  foremost,  to  the  needs  of  the  poorest,  the  most  deprived 
and  the  most  in  need.  Each  plan  for  economic  development  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  plan  for  social  Justice.  No  plan  for  economic 
development  will  merit  attention  until  its  social  justice  component  is 
clear.  This  is  a  charter  not  merely  for  our  villages  to  become 
prosperous  but  also  for  our  villages  to  become  just. 

The  second  major  responsibility  of  the  Panchayats  will  be  the 
implementation  of  development  schemes  assigned  to  them  by  the 
State  Governments  on  such  conditions  as  may  be  specified  by  the 
State  Governments.  These  schemes  should  cover  the  major  econo¬ 
mic  concerns  of  rural  India,  commencing  with  agriculture  and  land 
improvement  and  going  on  to  irrigation  and  watershed  manage¬ 
ment.  It  must  comprise  the  diversification  of  the  rural  economy  into 
animal  husbandry,  dairying,  poultry  and  fisheries.  It  must  incorpo¬ 
rate  industrial  activity  in  rural  India.  It  must  extend  to  minor  forest 
produce,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  income  for  our  entire  tribal 
populace.  It  must  encompass  the  day-to-day  concerns  of  rural  India: 
housing,  drinking  water,  fuel  and  fodder.  Devolution  must  deal  with 
the  basic  infrastructure  of  communication  and  power  in  rural  India. 
We  have  suggested  the  inclusion  in  the  Panchayats’  area  of 
competence,  development  schemes  relating  to  non-conventional 
energy  sources. 

The  proposed  Eleventh  Schedule  seeks  to  vest  in  the  Panchayats, 
the  major  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  poverty-alleviation 
programmes.  It  would  entrust  the  Panchayats  with  education  and 
culture,  as  well  as  health  and  family  welfare,  woman  and  child 
development.  We  propose  to  request  the  State  Legislatures  to  make 
social  welfare  programmes  for  all  the  weaker  and  handicapped 
sections,  a  functional  responsibility  of  the  Panchayats.  We  also 
propose  to  give  to  the  Panchayats  the  responsibility  for  the  public 
distribution  system,  which  is  so  crucial  to  the  survival  of  the  weakest 
and  the  poorest,  as  also  to  the  general  health  of  the  rural  economy. 

The  Bill  proposes  that  the  Panchayats  be  entrusted  with  the  most 
neglected  area  of  our  community  life,  namely  the  maintenance  of 
community  assets.  I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  Eleventh  Schedule  is 
not  an  exhaustive  list.  We  hope  that  the  States  will  progressively 
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devolve  many  more  powers  and  authority  upon  the  Panchayats  so 
that  whatever  can  be  looked  after  at  the  local  level  is  looked  after  at 
that  level  and  not  remitted  upstairs. 

The  single  greatest  danger  we  have  to  guard  against  is  the 
devolution  of  powers  to  the  Panchayats  being  followed  by  the 
transfer  of  these  powers  out  of  the  Panchayati  Raj  system  into  other 
bodies  constituted  outside  the  system  and  placed  under  the  direct 
control  of  State  Governments.  Almost  all  State  Governments, 
whether  Gongress  or  non-Congress,  who  have  established  a  good 
system  of  Panchayati  Raj  have  seriously  weakened  the  impact  by 
constituting  bodies  outside  the  Panchayati  Raj  system  where  real 
powers  of  decision-making  are  vested  and  where  the  elected 
representatives  of  Panchayati  Raj  are  overshadowed  by  Ministers 
appointed  by  the  State  Governments  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Karnata- 
ka,by  the  MLA  becoming  the  ex-officio  Chairman  of  the  Taluka 
Panchayat  Samiti. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  our  Bill  to  ensure  that  powers  delegated  to  the 
Panchayats  remain  within  the  Panchayats  and  are  not  channelled 
outside  the  system.  By  the  same  token,  our  Bill  is  designed  to  ensure 
that  all  development  agencies  are  brought  within  the  framework  of 
the  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  and  made  responsive  to  the  elected 
authority.  There  are  two  basic  reasons  for  administration  at  the 
district  and  sub-district  levels  having  become  so  unresponsive  to  the 
people.  One  is  the  fragmentation  of  the  district  administration  into  a 
large  number  of  agencies  vertically  owing  responsibility  to  State 
Governments  without  adequate  co-ordination  at  a  single  focal  point 
at  the  district  level.  The  other  has  been  the  absence  of  an  elected 
authority  to  function  at  that  focal  point. 

The  House  would  recall  that  our  Government  was  returned  to 
office  with  the  largest  mandate  ever  accorded  to  any  party  in  the 
history  of  Independent  India.  I,  as  Head  of  that  Government, 
pledged  to  make  a  number  of  structural  changes.  I  very  quickly 
discovered  that  the  system  could  not  cope  with  the  demands  which 
we  were  making  upon  it.  There  was  too  much  ossification.  Mere 
tinkering  with  the  system  would  not  do;  a  systemic  transformation 
was  essential.  Indeed,  the  starting  point  of  the  exercise  which  has  led 
to  the  presentation  of  this  Bill  was  my  search  for  a  way  of  fulfilling 
the  20th  point  of  our  revised  20-Point  Programme  of  1986,  which 
promised  to  the  people  a  responsive  administration.  At  my  instance, 
the  Department  of  Personnel  organised  a  series  of  Workshops  on 
Responsive  Administration  to  which  were  invited  all  the  District 
Magistrates,  Deputy  Commissioners  and  Collectors  of  the  country.  I 
spent  over  20  hours  in  discussion  with  them. 
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It  emerged  that  we  could  not  make  our  administration  responsive 
merely  by  simplifying  procedures  or  establishing  grievance  redressal 
machinery  or  opening  complaint  windows.  Every  such  step  only  led 
to  the  one  more  power  centre  for  the  power-brokers  to  occupy.  The 
sine  qua  non  of  responsive  administration  is  representative  adminis¬ 
tration,  responsible  to  the  electorate.  Such  responsive  administration 
in  rural  India  can  only  be  secured  through  genuine  Panchayati  Raj. 
It  is  this  that  our  Bill  seeks  to  achieve.  Devolution  of  administrative 
powers  must  go  hand-in-hand  with  sound  finance.  Too  often  in  the 
past,  Panchayati  Raj  has  had  functions  without  finances,  responsibi¬ 
lities  without  funds,  duties  without  the  means  of  carrying  them  out. 
Our  Bill  empowers  State  Legislatures  to  ensure  the  sound  finance  of 
the  Panchayats  by  endowing  them  with  the  revenues  of  taxes  that 
might  be  appropriated  by,  or  assigned  to  them,  as  also  with 
grants-in-aid  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  State.  To  assist 
State  Legislatures  and  the  executive  authority  in  determining  which 
taxes  to  assign  or  leave  for  appropriation,  as  also  the  grants-in-aid  to 
be  given,  the  Bill  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  Finance  Commis¬ 
sion  to  make  suitable  recommendations. 

I  would  stress  the  importance  of  determining  the  taxes  which  will 
be  levied,  collected  and  appropriated  by  the  Panchayats.  Nothing 
will  inculcate  in  the  Panchayats  a  greater  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility 
than  the  possibility  of  retaining  with  them  the  moneys  that  they  raise 
for  such  use  as  they  best  deem  fit.  United  grants  make  for  local-level 
planning.  Authorisation  for  appropriation  makes  for  responsible 
local-level  planning.  So  far,  the  tendency  has  been  to  confine 
appropriation  to  cesses.  We  hope  State  Legislatures  will  go  further 
and  identify  taxes,  duties,  tolls  and  fees  which  might  be  appropriated 
by  the  Panchayats. 

We  are  asking  the  State  Legislatures  no  more  than  we  are 
ourselves  ready  to  do  as  a  Union  Government.  A  beginning  has  been 
made  with  the  Jawahar  Rozgar  Yojana.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  funds 
are  being  devolved  on  the  village  panchayats.  We  propose  to  extend 
this  principle  to  other  Centrally-sponsored  schemes.  There  can  be 
no  better  way  of  involving  the  people  in  their  own  development. 
There  can  be  no  better  way  of  reducing  corruption  and  nepotism. 
The  system  we  propose  is  a  transparent  system.  The  bulk  of  the 
electorate  in  a  village  is  composed  of  the  intended  beneficiary  of 
development  schemes.  Each  intended  beneficiary  will  know  what 
schemes  are  available,  how  much  money  there  is  in  the  scheme, 
whether  and  how  the  moneys  are  being  spent.  Any  Panch  or 
Sarpanch  who  cheats  the  people  will  be  removed  by  the  people. 
There  is  no  way  he  can  escape  the  consequences  of  malfeasance. 
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I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  those  parts  of  the  country  we  are 
proposing  to  exempt  from  the  system,  or  in  respect  of  which  special 
provision  is  made  for  modification.  In  the  North-East,  there  is  one 
sparsely  populated  tribal  State  which  has  no  difficulty  in  adopting 
Panchayati  Raj  without  modification.  This  is  the  State  of  Arunachal 
Pradesh.  The  Bill  recognises  that  in  three  other  States  of  the 
North-East — Nagaland,  Meghalaya  and  Mizoram — there  are  tradi¬ 
tional  systems  of  self-government,  akin  to  Panchayati  Raj,  which 
must  be  preserved.  Indeed,  the  rest  of  the  country  would  be 
well-advised  to  study  and  learn  from  the  Village  Development 
Boards  of  Nagaland.  In  these  three  States,  the  traditional  systems 
will  be  left  undisturbed. 

Similarly,  in  areas  covered  by  the  Sixth  Schedule,  where  auton¬ 
omous  District  Councils  have  been  established,  we  would  not  wish  to 
disturb  the  system  so  carefully  structured.  On  the  same  principle,  we 
are  not  extending  the  Bill  to  the  District  Council  areas  of  Manipur 
and  the  areas  covered  by  the  Gorkha  Hill  Council  in  the  Darjeeling 
district  of  West  Bengal.  As  regards  the  Union  Territories,  the  Bill 
empowers  the  President  to  withhold,  extend  or  modify  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  to  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  Union 
Territories.  This  is  designed  to  ensure  that  traditional  or  nascent 
institutions  in  areas  like  the  Nicobar  Islands,  Lakshadweep  and 
Pondicherry  are  not  adversely  affected  and  that  the  special  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Union  Territories  like  Delhi  are  taken  into  account. 

Similarly,  in  tribal  areas  covered  by  the  Eifth  Schedule,  the 
Governor  in  his  discretion  (and  not  on  advice  of  his  Council  of 
Ministers)  may  determine  the  conditions  on  which  Panchayati  Raj 
would  be  extended  to  these  areas.  Sir,  the  Bill  proposes  that  all  State 
Legislatures  bring  their  State  legislation  into  conformity  with  the 
proposed  Part  IX  of  the  Constitution  within  a  year  of  the 
commencement  of  operation  of  the  amendment.  We  recognize, 
however,  that  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  have  been  elected  in  most 
States,  some  as  recently  as  this  year.  The  Bill  authorizes  the 
continuance  of  these  Panchayats  till  the  expiry  of  their  terms,  unless 
State  Legislatures  decide  otherwise. 

The  interregnum  between  the  passage  of  this  Bill  and  the 
alignment  of  State  legislation  with  its  provisions  will,  we  hope,  be 
used  by  State  Governments  to  give  deep  thought  to  the  working  of 
the  new  system.  Panchayats  will  have  to  be  given  the  staff  they 
require.  We  do  not  propose  that  the  annual  confidential  reports  of 
the  bureaucracy  be  written  by  elected  representatives  at  the 
Panchayat  level  but  the  district  bureaucracy  will  have  to  be  trained 
and  oriented  towards  discharging  its  new  responsibilities  in  changed 
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conditions.  We  have  to  build  trust  and  mutual  respect  between  the 
district  bureaucracy  and  the  elected  Panchayats.  At  other  levels  of 
our  democracy,  in  the  States  and  at  the  Centre,  the  bureaucracy  and 
the  elected  authority  have  learnt  to  work  together  in  mutual 
co-operation.  Such  a  harmonious  relationship  must  also  subsist 
between  the  district  bureaucracy  and  the  Panchayats.  We  hope  State 
Governments  will  resist  the  temptation  to  effect  a  cleavage  between 
the  regulatory  and  development  functions  of  district  administration. 
There  will  have  to  be  co-ordination  because  it  is  only  through 
development  administration  that  a  regulating  officer  can  establish 
the  contacts  and  linkages  essential  to  forestalling  a  law-and-order 
crisis  or  resolving  it  when  it  occurs. 

We  are  deeply  conscious.  Sir,  that  this  Bill  restricts  itself  to 
democracy  and  development  at  the  grassroots  in  rural  India.  We 
must  extend  the  same  concern  to  the  growing  urban  and  semi-urban 
population  of  the  country.  To  this  end.  Government  proposes  to 
bring  forward  major  legislation  in  the  next  session  of  the  Lok  Sabha. 
We  shall  also  turn  our  attention  to  recasting,  reVamping  and 
rejuvenating  the  co-operative  movement,  which  Panditji  had  always 
regarded  as  the  essential  complement  to  Panchayati  Raj. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sir,  we  come  to  this  House  after  long  consideration 
and  a  national  debate  without  precedent.  We  have  consulted  with 
more  than  ten  thousand  representatives  of  Panchayati  Raj  institu¬ 
tions  from  all  over  the  country.  We  have  discussed  Panchayati  Raj 
with  the  bureaucracy  at  different  echelons,  including  district 
officers.  Chief  Secretaries  and  Secretaries  to  the  Government  of 
India.  We  have  held  meetings  with  Panchayati  Raj  Ministers  and  the 
Chief  Ministers  of  the  States.  We  have  extended  the  debate  to 
political  levels,  within  Party  forums  and  in  a  Parliamentary  Consulta¬ 
tive  Committee.  Our  proposals  are  before  you  but  our  mind  is  not 
closed.  In  the  months  to  come,  we  hope  there  will  be  intensive 
debate  about  these  proposals  all  over  the  country.  We  are  prepared 
to  carry  forward  such  discussions  with  Opposition  parties  and  Chief 
Ministers.  We  will,  of  course,  listen  with  the  utmost  care  to 
suggestions  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  We  seek  consensus,  but 
we  are  prepared  to  face  the  challenge  of  confrontation.  We  shall 
fight  for  democracy  for  the  people.  We  shall  fight  for  development 
for  the  people.  It  is  the  people,  of  India  who  are  our  first  and 
foremost  concern. 

The  proposals  we  place  before  the  House  are  not  really  our 
proposals.  They  are  the  proposals  of  the  people  of  India.  We  have 
drawn  on  the  accumulated  experience  of  Panchayati  Raj  from  all 
over  the  country,  the  good  experience  as  well  as  the  bad,  the 
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experience  of  Congress-run  Governments  as  much  as  of  State 
Governments  run  by  other  parties.  This  experience  has  been  pooled 
and  churned.  Out  of  this  manthan  has  emerged  the  amrit  which  we 
now  propose  to  share. 

Our  democracy  has  reached  the  stage  where  the  full  participation 
of  the  people  brooks  no  further  delay.  We  are  accused  of  rushing 
through  this  Bill.  There  has  been  no  rush.  For  several  years  now,  we 
have  been  holding  well-publicised  consultations  at  several  different 
levels  on  Panchayati  Raj.  No  one  in  the  public  life  of  this  country 
could  have  been  unaware  of  our  intentions.  Our  respected  Rashtra- 
patiji,  in  his  address  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  had  specifically 
referred  to  the  major  legislation  on  the  subject  which  Government 
proposed  to  bring  forward;  We  now  fulfil  that  promise.  Those  who 
decry  this  as  an  election  gimmick  are  precisely  those  whose  feudal 
interests  will  be  overthrown  by  power  reaching  the  people.  We  trust 
the  people.  We  have  faith  in  the  people.  It  is  the  people  who  must 
determine  their  own  destinies  and  the  destiny  of  the  nation.  To  the 
people  of  India,  let  us  ensure  maximum  democracy  and  maximum 
devolution.  Let  there  be  an  end  to  the  power-brokers.  Let  us  give 
power  to  the  people. 


Towards  a  Responsive  and 
Representative  Municipal 

Administration 


'  I  HE  LEADERSHIP  OF  ouF  freedom  movement  was  in  many  ways 
nurtured  in  the  civic  bodies.  Among  the  stalwarts  who,  so  to  speak, 
cut  their  teeth  on  municipal  administration  were  Dadabhai  Naoroji 
and  Pherozeshah  Mehta,  Tilak  and  Gokhale,  Chittaranjan  Das  and 
Subhash  Bose,  and  Panditji. 

Panditji  was  particularly  enthused  with  the  kind  of  grossroot  work 
involved  in  democratic  municipal  administration.  He  said  in  words 
that  are  perhaps  even  more  relevant  today  than  when  he  spoke: 


Address  at  a  Seminar  of  Municipal  Officers,  New  Delhi,  5  June  1989 
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Corporations  and  municipalities  seem  to  bring  one  in  more 
intimate  touch  with  the  life  of  the  people...  When  you  go  to  Delhi, 
you  get  farther  away  from  the  common  man,  sitting,  as  it  were,  on 
some  legislative  mountain  top...  The  poor  people  are  sometimes 
completely  forgotten... Government  departments  grow,  till  one 
department  hardly  knows  and  recognizes  the  other  or  becomes 
jealous  of  the  other.” 

The  commencement  of  our  freedom  struggle  virtually  coincided 
in  time  with  Lord  Ripon’s  attempt  in  1882  to  organise  local 
self-government  in  urban  India.  Interestingly,  from  1882  till 
Independence  the  proportion  of  our  urban  population  to  the  total 
population  remained  virtually  the  same,  at  something  under  10  per 
cent.  Through  much  of  this  period,  the  total  urban  population  of 
India  was  not  much  more  than  that  of  Greater  Bombay  alone  today. 
India,  as  Gandhiji  said,  lived  in  her  villages  and  it  is  to  democratic 
local  self-government  in  rural  India  that  Gandhiji  concentrated  his 
attention.  Therefore,  although  the  municipalities  were  the  nurseries 
of  administrative  experience  for  our  freedom  fighters,  the  role  of 
municipalities  in  the  life  of  the  nation  was  limited. 

However,  in  the  four  decades  that  we  have  been  free  and 
independent,  the  demographic  profile  of  the  country  has  changed 
vastly.  Already,  almost  a  quarter  of  our  population  is  urbanised  and 
the  number  of  Indians  living  in  urban  settlements  is  nearly  200 
million.  The  urban  population  is  growing  at  around  4  per  cent  per 
annum,  as  against  1.5  per  cent  for  the  rural  population.  By  the  turn 
of  the  century,  something  like  one  Indian  in  three  will  be  living  in 
urban  India.  Inevitably,  this  proportion  wjll  grow  till,  as  in 
developed  countries,  around  3/4  of  the  population  will  become 
urban,  leaving  not  much  more  than  a  quarter  in  the  rural 
countryside.  It,  therefore,  becomes  incumbent  on  us  to  confer  on 
urban  India  the  same  kind  of  advantages  and  benefits  of  democracy 
and  devolution  as  we  are  seeking  to  secure  for  rural  India  through 
the  Panchayati  Raj  Bill. 

It  is  our  expectation  that  the  development  process  will  receive  a 
new  impetus  and  a  new  thrust  through  democratic  decentralization. 
Planning  will  become  more  finely-tuned  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
and  the  realities  on  the  ground.  Implementation  will  become  more 
efficient  and  less  prone  to  corruption  through  the  involvement  of 
the  people  and  their  representatives  at  the  grassroots  level.  Since 
urbanization  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  motors  of  growth 
and  modernization,  it  follows  that  the  development  benefits  of 
democratic  decentralization  require  the  process  to  incorporate 
urban  as  much  as  rural  areas.  Also,  it  is  growth  in  the  towns  and 
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cities  that  comprises  many  of  the  agents  of  change  and  transtorma- 
tion.  For  change  to  be  democratic  and  transformation  to  be 
cognizant  of  ground  realities,  Panchayati  Raj  is  as  much  an  urban 
need  as  a  rural  requirementr 

We  have  before  us  three  options  for  urban  renewal.  One  is  to  leave 
the  system  and  structure  as  it  is  and  pray  that  it  will  somehow 
dynamize  itself,  by  a  process  of  internal  combustion,  as  it  were.  To 
do  so  would,  however,  be  utterly  unrealistic.  Urban  local  bodies  are 
in  as  advanced  a  stage  of  decay  as  the  management  of  urban 
development  is  in  crying  need  of  rejuvenation.  In  these  circumst¬ 
ances,  persistence  with  the  status  quo  would  be  nothing  short  of  a 
prescription  for  disaster. 

The  second  option  would  be  for  the  Centre  to  resume  all  powers 
for  urban  development  and  push  through  its  plans  for  change  by 
direction  and  enforcement  from  above.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
could  be  done  efficiently  but  it  would  not  be  democratic.  I  would 
prefer  to  trust  the  people  and  their  elected  representatives. 

This  brings  us  to  the  only  remaining  option,  the  third  option 
which  we  are  now  pursuing,  that  is.  Constitutional  sanction  for 
ensuring  democracy  in  urban  local  bodies  and  Constitutional 
sanction  to  endow  them  with  the  responsibilities  and  finances 
required  to  ensure  that  urban  India  flourishes  and  leads  the  country 
forward  to  progress  and  prosperity. 

How  far  removed  urban  local  self-government  is  from  present 
realities  might  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  the  essential  structure  of 
such  self-government  is  seven  years  older  than  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 
whose  centenary  we  are  celebrating  this  year!  A  structure  conceived 
in  Imperial  times  for  a  relatively  tiny  urban  population,  which  was 
almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  requirements  of  Imperial  adminis¬ 
tration  and  imperial  trade,  has  persisted  through  four  decades  of 
freedom.  In  the  Constitution,  while  the  Directive  Principles  of  State 
Policy  refer,  albeit  glancingly,  to  village  panchayats,  the  reference  to 
urban  local  self-government  is  confined  to  an  implicit  mention  in 
Entry  Five  of  the  State  List. 

The  consequences  of  the  absence  of  adequate  Constitutional 
provision  for  urban  local  self-government  can  be  seen  in  the  mess  in 
which  municipal  administration  in  much  of  the  country  finds  itself. 
More  than  half  the  Corporations  stand  suspended.  Some  of  the 
suspensions,  as  in  the  case  of  Madras  and  Lucknow,  stretch  back  to 
15  or  16  years.  The  Bhagalpur  Corporation  heads  the  list,  having 
been  suspended  eighteen  years  ago.  That  is,  the  youngest  voter  who 
will  cast  his  vote  in  the  next  general  election  was  born  after  the 
Bhagalpur  Corporation  was  superseded! 
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1  his  is  not  a  matter  of  political  party  or  political  persuasion.  If  it  is 
a  fact  that  three-quarters  of  the  suspended  Corporations  are  in 
States  run  by  the  Congress  Party,  it  is  equally  a  fact  that  three — 
quarters  of  the  Corporations  that  are  in  operation  are  also  operating 
in  Congress-run  States.  Prolonged  and  arbitrary  suspension  is  not 
the  consequence  of  party  policy.  It  is  the  consequence  of  a  weak 
Constitutional  base  for  local  self-government. 

The  Panchayati  Raj  Bill,  which  I  introduced  in  Parliament  on  the 
1 5th  May  1989,  holds  out  the  promise  of  maximum  democracy  and 
maximum  devolution  to  75  per  cent  of  our  population  which  lives  in 
rural  India. 

There  is  no  reason  in  principle,  and  every  reason  in  equity,  for 
these  essential  democratic  rights  to  also  reach  our  rapidly  growing 
urban  population.  The  concept  of  Panchayati  Raj  must  change  to 
incorporate  the  country’s  changing  demographic  profile,  and  must 
expand  to  incorporate  the  country’s  growing  urban  population. 

That  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  figures  and  ratios.  Impulses  for  the 
generation  of  wealth,  income  and  employment  are  strongest  in 
urban  centres.  Much  of  the  country’s  best  talent  is  being  attracted  to 
our  towns  and  cities.  The  best  educated,  the  young  men  and  women 
with  entrepreneurial  abilities,  those  willing  to  take  risks,  those 
willing  to  place  the  highest  stakes  upon  their  own  abilities,  those  with 
enthusiasm,  enterprise,  zeal  and  ambition  are  migrating  in  droves 
from  rural  to  urban  India.  While  we  must  do  something  to  moderate 
this  inflow  and  ensure  that  rural  India  too  enjoys  the  benefits  of  this 
precious  human  capital,  we  must  at  the  same  time  give  to  these 
dynamic  forces  in  urban  India  the  democratic  voice  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  development  which  we  have  sought  to  ensure  for  rural  India 
through  the  Panchayati  Raj  Bill. 

It  is  to  consider  how  best  this  might  be  done  that  we  have  called 
you  to  this  conference.  We  are  beginning  the  process  of  consulta¬ 
tions  with  the  municipal  bureaucracy  for  the  same  reason  that  we 
began  the  process  of  consultations  on  Panchayati  Raj  with  the  district 
bureaucracy.  Subsequent  phases  of  the  consultative  process  will 
include  the  elected  representatives  of  the  municipal  bodies  and  the 
State  Governments.  The  reason  we  begin  with  you  is  that  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  you  share  with  the  district  bureaucracy  two 
characteristics  which  powerfully  impressed  me  when  I  participated 
in  the  District  Magistrates’  Workshops  on  Responsive  Administra¬ 
tion. 

The  first  was  the  deep  sense  of  dedication  to  duty  which  the 
district  bureaucracy  displayed.  We  know  that  a  similar  sense  of 
discipline  and  devotion  characterises  the  approach  of  the  municipal 
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bureaucracy.  Yet,  even  as  the  district  bureaucracy  itself  felt  that  the 
individual  merits  of  the  officers  notwithstanding,  district  administra¬ 
tion  is  insufficiently  responsive,  sub-optimally  efficient,  and  skewed 
away  from  the  people’s  priorities,  so  also  do  we  imagine  the 
municipal  bureaucracy  is  less  than  satisfied  with  the  functioning  of 
municipal  administration  and  would  wish  to  suggest  ways  of  making 
it  more  responsive,  more  efficient,  and  more  relevant  to  the  people’s 
needs. 

The  second  characteristic  which  we  noted  in  the  approach  of  the 
district  bureaucracy  was  the  pervading  conviction  that  responsive 
district  administration  is  not  possible  without  representative  district 
administration.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  certainly  before 
Independence,  the  Civil  Services  used  to  regard  the  political 
authority  as  an  interfering  nuisance.  In  contrast,  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  IAS  and  the  Provincial  Civil  Services  whom  we  met  at 
the  Workshops  were  almost  unanimous  in  the  view  that  bureaucratic 
administration,  however  well-intentioned,  is  no  substitute  for  demo¬ 
cratic  administration.  It  is  with  their  wholehearted  backing  that  we 
have  introduced  the  Panchayati  Raj  Bill. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  municipal  bureaucracy  like  its 
counterparts  in  the  district  administration,  also  believes  that  the  sine 
qua  non  of  responsive  municipal  administration  is  democratic 
municipal  administration.  In  the  extensive  State  legislation  on  the 
subject,  democracy  is  certainly  the  intended  basis  for  municipal 
administration.  But,  in  practice,  democracy  in  municipal  administra¬ 
tion  is  either  totally  abrogated  by  arbitrary  and  prolonged  suspen¬ 
sions,  or  is  weakened,  even  nullified,  by  various  provisions  which 
dilute  the  representative  character  of  these  bodies.  There  is  the 
device  of  nomination  and  other  such  non-representational  means  of 
packing  these  bodies.  There  is  the  vesting  of  effective  powers  of 
decision-making  in  non-elected  officials.  There  is  the  host  of 
agencies  that  have  sprung  up  outside  the  framework  of 
democratically-elected  municipal  bodies  to  undertake  not  only  the 
discretionary  tasks  of  these  bodies  but  even  many  of  their  obligatory 
tasks. 

We  would  like  you  to  advise  us  on  how  best  we  can  make 
maximum  democracy  and  maximum  devolution,  the  leitmotif  of  our 
municipal  administration. 

At  this  stage  of  the  consultative  process,  we  have  no  proposals  to 
put  to  you.  We  only  have  issues  which  we  would  like  to  pose  for  your 
consideration.  We  are  open  to  suggestions  regarding  other  issues 
which  you  think  might  be  germane  to  our  tasks.  There  is  a 
substantial  body  of  literature  on  the  subject.  There  are  the 
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background  papers  to  this  conference  which  are  in  your  hands.  But 
above  all,  we  look  to  your  rich  personal  experience  to  gain  an 
understanding  and  an  insight  into  the  steps  that  must  be  taken  to 
make  municipal  administration  responsive,  representative  and  re¬ 
sponsible. 

The  first  set  of  issues  relates  to  the  structure  of  municipal 
administration.  The  practice  varies  widely  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  There  is  generally  no  accepted  set  of  criteria 
regarding  even  what  constitutes  an  urban  agglomeration,  let  alone 
the  manner  in  whi  h  it  should  be  run. 

At  what  stage,  in  your  opinion,  does  a  rural  area  start  assuming  an 
urban  character?  Is  this  merely  a  question  of  population — or  are 
there  other  factors  which  would  warrant  a  rural  area  being 
redesignated  as  urban?  Further,  are  the  existing  gradations  from  a 
notified  area  to  town  to  municipality  to  corporation  appropriate  and 
adequa  e?  Indeed,  are  they  meaningful  at  all?  If  they  are,  should 
there  be  some  uniformity  in  determining  the  criteria  which  would 
distinguish,  say,  a  town  area  committee  from  municipality? 

Associated  with  this  is  the  question  of  uniformity  and  diversity. 
Given  a  country  as  geographically  diverse  as  ours  is,  with  wide 
variations  in  such  key  variables  as  climate,  natural  geographic 
features,  occupation  patterns,  density  of  population,  and  other 
factors  perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  restrict  the  search  for  uniformity 
to  basic  priciples  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  immense  variety  of  the 
country.  But,  put  this  way,  the  query  really  begs  the  question, 
because  the  moot  point  is  :  what  are  the  basic  principles  that  ought  to 
be  uniform? 

In  the  Panchayati  Raj  system  that  we  envisage  for  rural  India,  the 
basic  unit  of  local  self-government  is  the  village  panchayat,  with  each 
panch  representing  an  electorate  of  somewhere  between  a  hundred 
and  five  hundred  voters. 

Such  a  small  electorate  ensures  ready  access  for  every  voter  to  the 
elected  representative.  It  also  ensures  that  the  basic  unit  of  decision 
making  and  implementation  is  intimately  responsible  to  the  people. 
There  would  be  a  transparency  about  the  administrative  actions  of 
the  unit  because  the  general  body  of  the  electorates  is  aware  of  what 
are  the  functions  that  are  to  be  performed.  What  is  the  money  available 
for  peforming  these  functions,  who  are  the  entitled  beneficiaries,  and 
whether  undue  favouritism  is  being  shown  or  unjustified  discrimina¬ 
tion  is  being  practised.  The  system  is  bound  to  lead  to  more  efficient 
implementation,  less  exploitatioh,  reduced  corruption  and,  we  hope, 
the  elimination  of  nepotism. 
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*  By  the  same  tokeri,  should  not  the  basic  unit  of  urban  administra¬ 
tion  be  the  equivalent  of  a  village  panchayat,  say,  a  mohalla 
panchayat?  There  are,  of  course,  many  dissimilarities  between  the 
rural  and  the  urban  situation,  notably  the  relative  isolation  of  one 
village  from  another  compared  to  the  very  strong  linkages  between 
one  mohalla  and  the  other,  and  the  integrated  nature  of  most  of  the 
services  required  by  an  urban  agglomeration.  Therefore,  there  can 
be  no  mere  imitative  replication  of  the  village  panchayat  in  the 
urban  setting.  But  we  would  like  you  to  consider  what  might  be  the 
optimal  size  of  population  for  the  basic  unit  of  urban  administration, 
and  what  might  be  the  functions  vested  in  this  unit. 

From  this  follows  the  question  of  the  remaining  levels  of  urban 
administration.  Would  the  intermediate  panchayat  of  the  Panchayati 
Raj  Bill  find  equivalence  in  the  median  size  of  population  served  by, 
say,  a  notified  area  committee  or  a  town  committee?  If  so,  should 
there  be  a  two-tier  system  of  local  self-government  for  these  bodies 
and,  possibly,  a  three-tier  system  for  Municipalities  and  Corpora¬ 
tions?  In  considering  the  questions  of  levels  of  local  self-government, 
we  would  like  you  to  draw  on  your  own  experience,  the  historical 
experience  of  urban  local  self-government  in  India  and  other 
countries,  as  well  as  the  imperative  necessity  of  ensuring  responsive 
democratic  institutions  at  the  grassroots  level  in  urban  India  as  in 
rural  India. 

The  kind  of  supersessions  we  have  experienced  in  municipal 
administration  are  incompatible  with  the  norms  of  democracy.  The 
Panchayati  Raj  Bill  provides  for  regular  elections  every  five  years.  It 
requires  dissolved  panchayats  to  be  reconstituted  within  six  months 
of  dissolution  to  serve  out  the  remainder  of  the  term.  And  it 
establishes  a  system  whereby  all  panchayats  at  all  levels  will 
simultaneously  go  to  the  polls  at  the  expiry  of  their  tenure.  Should 
similar  provisions  be  built  into  the  Bill  we  are  proposing  to  introduce 
to  set  the  Constitutional  framework  for  urban  local  self- 
government? 

Existing  practice  in  regard  to  reservations  for  Scheduled  Castes 
and  Scheduled  Tribes  and  women  in  urban  local  bodies  varies 
considerably  from  State  to  State.  Some  States  like  Goa,  Karnataka, 
Maharashtra  and  Rajasthan  provide  for  the  reservation  of  seats  for 
the  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  in  proportion  to  their 
proportion  of  the  total  population.  Other  States  use  other  formulae. 
Yet  other  States  have  no  provisions  at  all  for  SC/ST  reservations. 

As  regards  reservations  for  women,  no  State  can  claim  to  have 
done  justice  to  half  of  our  population.  At  best,  a  token  number  of 
seats  are  reserved  for  women. 
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There  are  wide  variations  in  the  manner  of  choosing  representa¬ 
tives  to  fill  reserved  seats.  In  some  places,  this  is  by  straightforward 
direct  election;  in  many  others,  by  nomination.  Much  the  same 
position  obtains  in  respect  of  Corporations,  for  which  most  States 
have  separate  Acts. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  weaker  sections  of  society  to  secure 
adequate  representation,  full  participation  and  an  equitable  share  of 
the  benefits  of  municipal  administration  unless  there  are  reserved 
seats  for  SC/STs,  at  least  in  proportion  to  their  proportion  of  the 
population,  and  a  substantial  share  of  reserved  seats  for  women. 
Moreover,  it  is  crucial  that  reserved  seats  for  SC/STs  be  filled  by 
direct  election  from  reserved  constituencies  and  not  by  nomination. 
Similarly,  reserved  seats  for  women  also  need  to  be  filled  by  direct 
election  and  not  nomination.  How,  in  your  view,  should  reservations 
operate? 

We  would  like  your  views  on  whether  the  Chief  Executive  and  his 
colleagues  should  be  directly  elected  by  the  electorate  or  elected  by, 
and  from  amongst,  the  elected  members  of  the  local  bodies?  Also, 
what  in  your  view  should  be  other  forms  of  representation  to 
be  permitted  in  urban  local  bodies?  Related  to  this  is  the  issue  of  whe¬ 
ther  the  Municipal  Commissioner  or  other  Municipal  officer  should 
be  responsible  to  the  elected  Chief  Executive  or  to  the  State  Govern¬ 
ment. 

If  democracy  is  to  be  assured  through  suitable  Constitutional 
provisions  relating  to  the  structure  of  local  administration,  elections 
and  reservations,  the  kernel  of  responsive  administration  lies  in  the 
powers  devolved  to  municipal  bodies. 

In  the  Panchayati  Raj  Bill,  there  are  two  broad  stipulations  in 
respect  of  the  devolution  of  powers.  First,  plans  drawn  up  by  the 
panchayats  are  to  constitute  the  basic  inputs  for  the  planning 
process.  Moreover,  each  panchayat  is  to  dovetail  its  plan  for 
economic  development  into  plans  for  social  justice.  We  would  like 
your  views  on  these  two  separate  but  related  points  in  respect  of 
planning  at  different  levels  of  municipal  administration. 

We  would  like  you  to  share  with  us  the  role  which  you  envisage  for 
elected  local  bodies  in  the  planning  process.  At  present,  there  exist 
many  different  agencies  outside  the  framework  of  democratically 
elected  local  bodies,  to  whom  is  entrusted  most  of  the  major  tasks  of 
urban  planning.  These  include  City  Development  Authorities  and 
City  Improvement  Trusts,  besides  a  number  of  State  agencies,  owing 
responsibilities  to  the  State  Government  above,  but  not  to  the  people 
below.  If  planning  for  economic  development  and  social  justice  is  to 
become  the  centrepiece  of  the  activities  of  democratic  local  bodies. 
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should  all  these  other  agencies  be  dissolved  or  merged  into  the 
elected  local  bodies  ?  Or  should  they  be  kept  separate  and  above  the 
system,  as  at  present  ?  The  answer  you  give  should  be  compatible 
with  our  basic  principle  of  maximum  democracy  and  maximum 
devolution. 

The  second  point  relating  to  planning  is  the  methodology  for 
co-ordinating  urban  planning  with  rural  planning.  While  it  would, 
of  course,  be  appropriate  for  urban  and  rural  bodies  respectively  to 
plan  matters  which  fall  exclusively  within  their  respective  jurisdic¬ 
tions,  it  has  to  be  recognised  that  growth  impulses  largely  stem  from 
the  interaction  between  urban  agglomerations  and  their  rural 
hinterland.  It  is  because  the  linkages  between  town  and  country  are 
so  crucial  to  growth  that  many  State  Governments  have  established 
bodies  like  the  District  Planning  Board  or  the  District  Planning  and 
Development  Council  to  identify  and  strengthen  these  linkages.  The 
tragedy  is  that,  in  the  name  of  co-ordination.  District  Planning 
Boards  and  DPDCs  have  been  established  outside  the  framework  of 
democratically  elected  local  bodies  and  generally  placed  under  the 
control  of  a  Minister  appointed  by  the  State  Government. 

Thus,  the  most  crucial  planning  functions  and  much  of  the 
effective  decision-making  power,  as  also  the  allocation  of  the  bulk  of 
finances,  has  been  vested  in  bodies  which  are  outside  the  democratic 
framework  of  local  government  and  are  dominated  by  Ministers 
appointed  by  the  State  Government.  I  call  it  a  tragedy  because  it  is 
through  these  agencies  that  the  elected  authority  is  bypassed  or 
over-ruled.  In  the  name  of  co-ordination,  democracy  is  being 
sabotaged.  In  the  name  of  co-ordination  the  will  of  elected  local 
bodies  is  being  subordinated  to  the  will  of  the  State  Government.  In 
the  name  of  co-ordination,  the  people’s  will  is  being  replaced  by  the 
will  of  officialdom. 

What  measure  would  you  suggest  to  establish  a  democratic  district 
planning  body  that  would  take  account  of  linkages  between  town 
and  country  in  the  formulation  of  district  plans  ?  Should  such  a  body 
be  directly  elected  by  the  people  ?  Or  should  the  DPDC  be  elected  by 
an  electoral  college  comprising  all  the  elected  members  of  both  the 
rural  and  the  urban  panchayats?  Or  should  it  be  composed 
ex-officio?  We  would  need  to  be  guided  by  your  experience  in  this 
matter. 

The  second  major  act  of  devolution  envisaged  in  the  Panchayati 
Raj  Bill  is  the  implementation  of  development  schemes  relating  to 
the  subjects  set  out  in  the  proposed  Eleventh  Schedule.  We  would 
wish  you  to  pool  your  experience  of  the  different  States  of  India  and 
suggest  the  subjects  which  might  be  set  out  in  a  separate  Schedule  in 
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respect  of  which  Constitutional  authority  would  be  available  for  the 
meaningful  devolution  of  powers  to  urban  panchayats. 

The  financial  condition  of  municipal  bodies  at  all  levels  is  pitiable. 
They  most  barely  have  the  funds  to  sustain  themselves.  They  are 
unable  to  even  maintain  community  assets  and  services,  let  alone 
create  new  ones.  Debt  and  default  are  widespread.  There  is  fiscal  irres¬ 
ponsibility  allied  to  financial  indiscipline. 

The  sound  finances  of  urban  institutions  of  local  self-government 
is  a  matter  of  critical  importance.  Much  of  the  wealth  of  India  is 
generated  in  urban  India.  Its  rates  of  growth  are  significantly  higher 
than  in  rural  India.  The  asset  which  municipal  bodies  sit  on,  namely, 
urban  land,  is  a  very  valuable  commodity  whose  value  goes  on 
increasing  rapidly.  We  would  like  you  to  examine  in  depth  all 
questions  relating  to  the  financial  health  of  urban  bodies.  You  have 
numerous  reports  on  the  subject  prepared  by  Committees  estab-* 
lished  by  both  the  Central  and  State  Governments.  You  have  in  the 
Panchayati  Raj  Bill  the  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Finance  Commission  to  set  out  principles  on  the  basis  of  which  taxes 
may  be  assigned  to,  or  appropriated  by  the  Panchayati  Raj  institutions 
at  different  levels.  Then  there  are  the  grants-in-aid  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund  of  the  State  and  funds  from  Centrally-sponsored 
schemes.  Should  the  proposed  State  Finance  Commission  also  set 
out  similar  principles  for  financial  devolution  to  urban  local  bodies? 
Should  there  be  Centrally-sponsored  schemes  for  urban  areas? 
There  is  also  the  question  of  access  for  municipal  bodies  to 
institutional  finance  and  the  capital  market. 

We  would  like  your  consideration  of  these  financial  questions  to  be 
guided  by  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru  when  he 
presented  his  first  report  as  Chairman  of  the  Allahabad  Municipality 
sixty  six  years  ago.  He  said:  “The  first  necessity  of  a  municipal 
administration  is  financial  equilibrium...  But  we  want  to  stand  on 
our  own  legs  and  do  not  believe  in  a  municipality  being  habitually 
carried  on  promise  of  doles.” 

Finally,  we  would  like  you  to  consider  issues  that  are  vital  for 
efficient  municipal  administration  but  are  not,  perhaps,  amenable  to 
settlement  through  a  Constitutional  provision. 

For  example,  what  should  be  the  relationship  between  the 
municipal  bureaucracy  and  the  elected  municipal  representatives  ? 
How  does  one  ensure  harmony  and  co-operative  relations  between 
the  municipal  bureaucracy  and  the  democratically  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  municipal  bodies?  Should  not  urban  administration  be 
carried  out  at  the  behest  of  the  elected  representatives  rather  than  by 
bureaucratic  fiat,  however  benevolent  and  well-intentioned?  And 
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what  mechanisms  of  co-ordination  are  required  between  the  district 
bureaucracy  and  the  municipal  bureaucracy? 

We  would  also  wish  you  to  consider  the  sort  of  training  and 
orientation  the  municipal  bureaucracy  would  require  to  fit  itself  in 
with  the  new  democratic  system.  In  this  context,  would  it  be 
advisable  to  have  a  municipal  civil  service  separate  from  the  existing 
Provincial  Civil  Service  and  the  IAS? 

I  am  posing  several  questions.  I  do  not  wish  to  preempt  the 
answers.  We  have  hypothesis  in  our  mind,  some  of  which  are  implicit 
in  the  issues  I  have  raised  and  in  the  points  set  out  in  the  issues 
paper.  But  our  mind  is  open.  We  have  not  closed  any  options. 

I  look  forward  to  spending  several  hours  with  you  in  panel 
discussions.  I  hope  you  will  be  frank  and  uninhibited.  We  seek  your 
advice  because  we  value  your  advice.  We  hope  you  will  give  us  your 
advice  freely  and  frankly.  We  shall  then  carry  the  debate  forward  to 
political  levels.  The  final  decisions  will,  of  course,  be  ours,  but  they 
will  be  based  on  a  consultative  process  without  precedent  in  regard 
to  either  its  intensity  or  its  extent. 

We  are  determined  to  give  power  to  the  people.  But  in 
determining  the  mode  and  modalities  of  doing  so,  we  wish  to  begin 
with  the  Municipal  officers  who,  by  virtue  of  their  experience  and 
expertise,  are  best  suited  to  set  the  ball  rolling. 


Demands  of  a  Vibrant  Democracy 


I  WELCOME  TO  this  Conference  all  Chief  Ministers  and  other 
representatives  of  State  Governments  who  have  kindly  accepted  my 
invitation  to  attend.  I  regret  the  absence  of  those  who  have  chosen  to 
stay  away.  Dialogue  is  the  essence  of  democracy.  In  giving  power  to 
the  people,  we  have  engaged  in  the  most  extensive  process  of 
consultations  ever  undertaken  since  Independence.  As  a  Govern¬ 
ment,  we  have  consulted  something  like  twenty  five  thousand 
knowledgeable  individuals  with  personal  experience  of  Panchayati 
Raj  institutions  and  urban  local  bodies.  Through  Gongress  Party 
forums  we  have  reached  out  to  tens  of  thousands  of  others.  The 
Gonference  of  Ghief  Ministers  held  on  the  5th  May  represented  the 
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culmination  of  the  process  in  regard  to  Panchayati  Raj.  This 
Conference  represents  the  culmination  of  the  consultations  in 
regard  to  urban  local  bodies.  We  regret  that  some  of  those  who  saw 
reason  to  participate  in  the  last  conference  have  declined  to 
participate  in  this  complementary  exercise.  We  particularly  regret 
the  absence  of  those  who  initially  pledged  their  participation  but 
later  allowed  their  own  better  judgement  to  be  subordinated  to  the 
whimsies  of  others.  We  will  miss  the  contribution  of  all  those  who  are 
not  here,  even  as  we  are  bound  to  benefit  from  the  valuable 
contribution  which  will  be  made  by  those  of  you  whom  we  now 
welcome  to  Delhi. 

The  tradition  of  Panchayats  as  institutions  of  local  self- 
government  is  integral  to  the  Indian  tradition.  It  evolved  in  rural 
India  where,  till  very  recently,  almost  whole  of  India  lived.  It  was  a 
concept  that  could  and  should  have  been  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
urban  local  self-government  as  urbanization  in  the  country  gathered 
pace.  Urbanization,  however,  coincided  with  the  rise  of  the  British 
colonial  administration.  So,  models  evolved  elsewhere  were  trans¬ 
posed  to  this  country.  They  were  models  designed  for  Imperial 
preferences  and  Imperial  prejudices.  Imperial  cares  and  Imperial 
compulsions,  the  colonial  bureaucracy,  the  colonial  military,  the 
colonial  merchant  and  their  feudal  satraps.  We  are  now  engaged  in 
enshrining  in  the  Constitution  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  vision  of  demo¬ 
cracy  in  the  village  as  the  foundation  on  which  to  erect  the 
superstructures  of  democracy.  It  is  important  that  urban  India  be 
comprehended  within  the  same  effort.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this. 

First,  we  have  broken  out  of  the  stagnation  of  colonialism.  We 
have  burst  through  the  3.5  per  cent  annual  growth  limit  which,  at 
one  time,  seemed  to  be  an  impregnable  barrier.  We  have  pushed  the 
economy  on  to  a  long-term  growth  path  of  5  per  cent  and  above,  a 
rate  of  growth  which  our  people  have  not  seen  in  many  centuries. 
Yet,  we  need  even  higher  rates  of  growth,  much  higher  rates  of 
growth.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  emulating  the  example  of  other 
newly  industrialising  developing  countries  who  have  grown  faster 
than  us.  It  is  primarily  a  matter  of  meeting  our  people’s  aspirations. 
Performance  engenders  expectations.  Expectations  are  a  function  of 
experience.  Precisely  because  we  have  done  well,  our  people  expect 
us  to  do  even  better.  But  higher  rates  of  economic  transformation 
cannot  be  sustained  without  required  adjustments  to  the  political 
structure.  Stability  demands  sound  and  well  entrenched  institutions 
of  democracy.  Democracy  in  Parliament  and  in  the  State  Legisla¬ 
tures  imparted  stability  to  the  country’s  polity  as  the  economy 
transited  from  stagnation  to  modest  growth.  Now,  as  the  economy 
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moves  into  higher  gear,  shifting  from  modest  to  ever-higher  rates  of 
growth,  political  stability  rests  on  further  entrenching  democracy  at 
the  foundation,  at  the  level  at  which  the  bulk  of  our  people 
encounter  the  government.  Without  such  strengthening,  the  energy 
released  by  the  propulsion  of  growth  could  endanger  the  superstruc¬ 
ture  of  democracy,  which  is  fragile  because  our  polity  is  not  yet 
founded  in  democracy  at  the  grassroots,  in  democracy  where  the 
people  live. 

Also,  democracy  cannot  long  survive  paternalistic  models  of 
economic  growth.  A  vibrant  democracy  demands  participatory 
growth.  We  are  making  decisions  regarding  what  is  good  for  the 
people  at  levels  far  removed  from  the  people.  We  are  then 
implementing  these  plans  through  a  machinery  that  is  alien  to  the 
people’s  will.  This  has  led  to  a  peculiar  psychological  and  sociological 
syndrome  in  which  the  people  believe  that  they  have  a  right  to 
development  but  not  a  responsibility  for  development.  The  assertion 
of  a  right  without  a  recognition  of  the  corresponding  responsibility 
translates  into  unreal  expectations,  unrelated  to  real  constraints  of 
resources,  unrelated  to  the  inescapable  need  to  make  choices 
between  alternative  uses,  unrelated  to  the  imperative  of  raising 
resources,  deploying  them  intelligently  among  competing  needs, 
and  phasing  the  fulfilment  of  expectations  according  to  sensibly 
perceived  priorities. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  people’s  fault  that  this  sense  of  responsibility 
for  their  own  well-being,  progress  and  growth  has  not  percolated  to 
the  grassroots.  The  fault  lies  with  us  in  that  neither  democracy  nor 
the  devolution  of  power  nor  the  assignment  of  responsibilities  has 
been  assured  or  effectively  undertaken  at  the  cutting-edge  where  the 
people  and  the  administration  meet.  This  we  propose  to  rectify.  For 
rural  India,  we  have  presented  to  Parliament  the  Constitution  (64th) 
Amendment  Bill.  For  urban  India,  we  seek  your  advice  on  how  to 
bring  maximum  democracy  and  maximum  devolution  to  the 
doorstep  of  the  urban  local  bodies. 

There  are  two  further  reasons  of  special  importance  for  bringing 
democracy  and  devolution  to  urban  India,  one  statistical,  the  other 
of  pervasive  economic,  social  and  political  significance.  The  statistic¬ 
al  point  is  that  in  all  these  five  thousand  years  of  civilization,  urban 
settlements  have  never  accounted  for  much  more  than  a  twentieth 
fraction  of  our  population.  However,  in  the  last  four  decades  we 
have  seen  the  urban  population  surge  to  a  quarter  of  our 
population,  that  is,  something  of  the  order  of  200  million  people. 
This  trend  is  irreversible  and  bound  to  accelerate.  Within  the  next 
ten  years,  one  in  every  three  Indians  will  inhabit  urban  settlements. 
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I  oday’s  youth  is  likely  to  see  a  predominantly  urbanised  India  by  the 
time  he  or  she  reaches  middle  age.  Fherefore,  Panchayati  Raj,  that  is 
democratic  local  self-government  as  envisaged  by  our  sages  and 
seers  and  as  engrained  in  the  traditions  of  our  country  and  the 
thought  processes  of  our  citizens,  must  reach  not  only  the  hundreds 
of  millions  who  live  in  rural  India  but  also  the  hundreds  of  millions 
who  are  now  swelling  our  towns  and  cities. 

Much  more  significantly,  the  compartmentalization  of  India  into 
sharply  delineated  rural  components  and  urban  enclaves  has  long 
ceased  to  be  of  real  significance.  When,  over  a  century  ago.  Lord 
Ripon  established  the  basic  framework  for  urban  local  self- 
government,  town  and  country  inhabited  two  quite  separate  worlds. 
The  dynamics  of  development  has  changed  all  that.  All  over  India, 
there  are  rural  settlements  transforming  themselves  into  urban 
agglomerations.  This  transformation  is  often  engendered  by  higher 
agricultural  productivity.  Agricultural  inputs  like  fertilizers  and 
pesticides  need  to  be  stored  and  retained.  Agricultural  implements 
need  to  be  manufactured  and  supplied.  Agricultural  machinery 
needs  to  be  serviced.  Agricultural  surpluses  need  to  be  marketed. 
Agricultural  produce  needs  to  be  processed.  When  agriculture  was 
almost  entirely  subsistence  farming,  a  cleavage  between  town  and 
country  was  possible.  With  the  monetizing  of  the  agricultural 
economy,  the  rural  hinterland  needs  an  urban  growth  point,  even  as 
urban  prosperity  depends  on  rural  growth.  There  has  arisen 
between  the  indubitably  rural  settlements,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
equally  indubitable  urban  agglomeration,  on  the  other,  a  series  of 
transitional  settlements  which,  both  in  space  and  time,  draw  much  of 
their  sustenance  and  logic  from  the  land-based  economic  activity  of 
the  countryside.  Reciprocally,  without  them  rural  progress  would  be 
stalled.  We  must,  therefore,  replace  the  compartmentalization  of 
rural  and  urban  administration,  rural  and  urban  development  by  a 
rural-urban  continuum.  A  holistic  perception  is  needed  to  see  the 
thread  that  links  the  remotest  hamlet  to  the  largest  megapolis. 

It  is  only  the  recognition  of  this  continuum  which  will  enable  us  to 
rationally  plan  the  prosperity  of  whole  India.  At  present,  nearly  half  of 
India’s  urban  population  is  concentrated  in  a  few  metropolitan 
centres.  Rational  urbanisation  would  mean  replacing  half-a-dozen 
major  urban  magnets  by,  say,  two  hundred  mini-magnets.  We  need 
the  smaller  urban  agglomerations  for  obvious  economic  reasons.  We 
also  need  them  for  environmental  reasons.  Fhe  rural  environment 
can  only  be  protected  by  drawing  away  people  whom  the  land 
cannot  support.  But  the  process  of  drawing  them  away  would  be 
better  to  a  large  number  of  attractive,  well-designed,  well-supplied 
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smaller  urban  agglomerations  than  the  uncontrolled  flood  now 
flowing  into  our  cities,  wrecking  the  urban  environment.  It  means 
each  State  working  on  an  Urbanisation  Plan.  It  means  each  State 
drawing  up  an  Environmental  Plan.  It  means  each  State  preparing 
an  Industrialization  Plan.  It  means  the  conscious  promotion  of  town 
planning  expertise,  with  special  emphasis  on  aesthetic  values  in 
urban  construction.  It  means  making  this  expertise  available  to 
differentiated  levels  of  local  self-government  all  along  the  rural- 
urban  continuum. 

Therefore,  instead  of  just  devising  a  set  of  structures  of  local 
self-government  for  rural  India  and  a  separate  set  of  structures  of 
local  self-government  for  urban  India,  we  require  a  linking  struc¬ 
ture,  a  transitional  structure  for  settlements  which  are  growing  out 
of  villages  but  have  not  yet  quite  become  full-fledged  towns.  These 
transitional  structures  exist  in  our  municipal  laws  as  notified  area 
committees  and  town  committees.  In  Gujarat  and  Tamil  Nadu,  the 
transitional  structure  is  the  Nagar  Panchayat  and  constitutes  a  part 
of  the  Panchayati  Raj  institutions.  I  shall  refer  to  the  transitional 
structures  by  the  term  Nagar  Panchayats. 

Nagar  Panchayats  are  not  merely  a  matter  of  administrative 
convenience  or  administrative  efficiency.  It  is  the  inter-relationship 
between  the  rural  hinterland  and  the  urban  growth  centre  which  is 
the  catalyst  of  growth.  The  first  manifestation  of  an  urban  growth 
centre  is  the  village  panchayat  evolving  into  a  Nagar  Panchayat. 
Planning  for  the  rural  areas  of  a  district  without  taking  into  account 
the  linkages  between  these  rural  areas,  and  the  Nagar  Panchayats  or 
urban  municipalities  constitutes  a  dis-service  to  both.  Optimising 
economic  growth  means  nurturing  these  linkages.  Planning  must 
be  for  the  district  as  a  whole,  not  for  just  its  rural  components  or  its 
urban  enclaves. 

We  must,  of  course,  build  the  local-level  planning  capabilities  of 
the  rural  panchayats,  the  nagar  panchayats  and  the  urban  local 
bodies.  We  must  also  build  structures  that  enable  them  to 
interact.  The  device  resorted  to  by  States  like  Maharashtra,  Gujarat 
and  West  Bengal  has  been  to  set  up  district  planning  bodies  with 
representation  from  the  urban  and  rural  local  bodies  under  the 
chairmanship  of  a  Minister  nominated  by  the  State  Government.  I 
am  not  sure  that  this  is  an  entirely  satisfactory  arrangement.  It 
leaches  the  elected  representatives  of  the  panchayats  and  urban 
bodies  of  real  responsibility  and  entrusts  too  much  authority  to 
outside  agencies.  A  happier  solution  might  be  to  co-ordinate  the 
urban  and  rural  plans  in  the  Zila  Parishad  and  to  inject  the  vital 
component  of  the  urban-rural  interface.  The  draft  district  plan 
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could  be  discussed,  debated  and  passed  by  a  District  Assembly 
composed  of  all  the  elected  members  of  the  rural  and  urban  bodies. 
Such  a  district  plan  would  become  a  key  input  in  the  planning 
process  at  higher  levels.  For  districts  which  are  wholly  or  very  largely 
urban,  the  planning  function  might  best  vest  in  the  Metropolitan 
Regional  Planning  Authority.  I  invite  your  views  on  these  points. 

The  British  were  not  concerned  with  development.  Not  surpri¬ 
singly,  therefore,  the  municipal  bodies  they  established  have  seen 
themselves  primarily  as  organisations  for  the  supply  of  civic 
amenities,  not  as  instruments  of  development.  On  the  other  hand, 
Panditji  instituted  Panchayati  Raj  primarily  as  an  instrument  of 
development.  It  has,  therefore,  been  relatively  easy  to  provide  in  the 
Constitution  (64th)  Amendment  Bill  for  planning  and  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  development  schemes  to  be  entrusted  to  the  pan- 
chayats.  A  bold  initiative  is  needed  in  regard  to  the  development  role 
of  urban  local  bodies.  Of  course,  these  development  functions 
would,  in  some  ways,  be  different  from  the  development  functions 
of  the  rural  panchayat.  In  the  transitional  phase,  the  development 
functions  of  the  urban  bodies  would  relate  very  closely  to  those  of 
the  rural  panchayats.  As  the  settlement  grows  larger  and  somewhat 
removed  from  its  rural  setting,  its  development  concerns  will 
progressively  change  and  its  links  with  the  rural  hinterland  undergo 
a  qualitative  transformation.  But  at  every  stage,  upto  and  including 
its  becoming  a  metropolitan  area,  municipal  bodies  must  see 
themselves  as  not  only  supplying  civic  amenities  but  also  undertak¬ 
ing  a  developmental  role. 

Because  traditionally  municipal  bodies  did  not  have  a  develop¬ 
mental  role  and  because  their  finances  were  not  expanded  to  keep 
pace  with  the  large  capital  investments  and  the  sophisticated 
technology  needed  to  provide  the  required  civic  infrastructure,  a 
whole  crop  of  specialised  bureaucratic  and  technical  bodies  has 
mushroomed  in  urban  India,  outside  the  framework  of  the  elected 
municipalities.  These  specialised  bodies  include  City  Development 
Authorities,  City  Improvement  Trusts,  Water  and  Sewerage  Boards, 
Industrial  Development  Authorities  and  even  Town  Planning 
agencies.  In  regard  to  Panchayat  Raj  institutions,  it  has  been 
proposed  that  all  development  agencies  be  brought  within  the 
purview  of  the  elected  panchayats.  Would  it  not  be  appropriate  to 
similarly  bring  all  specialised  urban  bodies  under  the  aegis  of  elected 
local  authorities? 

A  curious  and  telling  feature  of  the  British-conceived  distinction 
between  urban  and  rural  India  was  the  assumption  that  civic 
amenities  are  needed  by  the  towns  people  but  not  really  required  by 
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ruralfolk.  Today,  the  demand  for  civic  amenities  in  rural  India  is  no 
different  from  that  of  urban  India.  Water  supply,  sewerage, 
housing,  proper  communications,  telecommunications — all  these 
and  more  are  sought  with  as  much  keenness  in  the  rural  areas  as  in 
the  urban.  Indeed,  a  substantial  part  of  the  explanation  for  the 
emigration  of  people  from  the  villages  to  the  towns  is  provided  by 
the  urge  For  these  civic  amenities.  The  cruel  paradox  is  that, 
although  a  citizen  of  an  urban  settlement  is,  by  law,  entitled  to  these 
amenities,  the  resources  of  municipalities  are  so  strained  that  most 
urban  citizens  do  not  get  what  they  are  entitled  to,  and  what  they  do 
get  is  of  indifferent  quality  and  worse. 

Confronted  with  an  urban  influx  far  larger  than  they  can  cope 
with,  the  response  of  the  municipalities  had  been  to  whisk  away  the 
unwanted  immigrant  or  pretend  that  he  does  not  exist  by  declaring 
him  unauthorised  and  irregular.  At  this  point  steps  in  the  slum  bully, 
who  provides  protection  of  a  kind  and  amenities  of  an  order  but,  in 
exchange,  hijacks  the  unauthorised  slum  into  the  murky  mazes  of 
the  underworld. 

We  have  to  have  a  more  rational  way  of  regulating  the  flow  of 
people  from  rural  to  urban  areas.  There  is  a  need  to  strike  a  balance 
between  the  retention  of  talent  in  our  villages  and  the  dynamising  of 
our  urban  settlements  through  new  enterprise.  The  right  balance 
can  be  struck  only  when  we  break  away  from  the  colonial  pattern. 
We  must  ensure  civic  amenities  through  panchayats  in  rural  India 
and  development  functions  through  municipalities  in  urban  India. 
Of  course,  there  may  be  some  differentiation  in  the  nature  of  the 
civic  amenities  provided,  especially  as  regards  the  kind  of  technology 
required  to  provide  that  amenity.  Similarly,  the  development  tasks 
required  of  a  panchayat  would  not  be  quite  the  same  as  in  urban 
settlements. 

In  the  Eleventh  Schedule  attached  to  the  Constitution  Amend¬ 
ment  Bill,  we  have,  in  an  illustrative  manner,  listed  some  of  the 
municipal  functions  and  development  duties  which  should  devolve 
on  the  panchayats.  A  similar  list  would  be  required  for  the  Twelfth 
Schedule  to  determine  the  civic  duties  and  municipal  responsibilities 
of  urban  settlements.  The  transitional  structure,  which  deals  with 
the  phased  transformation  from  rural  to  urban  settlements,  would 
presumably  operate  on  both  the  Eleventh  and  the  Twelfth  Sche¬ 
dules,  thus  ensuring  the  continuum  from  the  remotest  hamlet  to  the 
largest  metropolis. 

In  considering  the  structure  of  local  self-government  most  suited 
to  urban  India,  we  are  faced  with  a  conundrum  which  we  must 
resolve.  At  present,  the  size  of  our  corporation  wards  is  so  large. 
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averaging  thirty  thousand  voters  or  more,  that  there  is  little  personal 
contact  between  the  individual  voter  and  his  representative.  At  this 
echelon  itself,  the  power-broker  insinuates  himself  to  guard  the 
doors  of  access  to  the  elected  corporator.  An  obvious  answer  to  the 
problem  might  be  to  reduce  the  size  of  each  ward.  But,  if  that  is 
done,  the  number  of  Corporators  which,  at  present,  already  runs 
to  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  would  have  to  be  vastly  expanded  to 
five  hundred  or  more,  rendering  the  Corporations  quite  unviable 
and  totally  unwieldy.  Even  as  it  is,  compared  to  a  Panch  whose  voice 
counts  for  a  fifth  or  at  least  a  tenth  of  the  total  voice  of  the  Panchayat, 
the  urban  corporator’s  voice  is  only  one  in  150.  Thus,  yet  another 
echelon  is  provided  for  the  power-broker  to  insinuate  himself. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  might  lie  in  multi-tier  local  self- 
government.  The  first  tier  should  appropriately  be  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  panchayat.  The  neighbourhood  panchayat,  whether  in  a 
Nagar  Panchayat  or  in  a  Municipality  or  in  a  Corporation,  should 
not  exceed  a  population  of,  say,  ten  to  twenty  thousand.  That  way 
each  group  of  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  voters  would  have  a 
representative  in  the  neighbourhood  panchayat,  and  the  representa¬ 
tive  would  count  among  the  ten  or  so  members  constituting  the 
neighbourhood  panchayat.  Thus  would  begin  the  process  of 
eliminating  the  power-broker  between  the  voter  and  his  representa¬ 
tive,  as  also  between  the  representative  and  the  decision-making 
authority. 

In  Nagar  Panchayats  and  Municipalities,  a  second  tier  at  town 
level  might  suffice.  But  in  metropolitan  areas,  with  a  population  of, 
say,  three  hundred  thousand  and  above,  perhaps  it  would  be  useful 
to  institute  an  intermediate  tier.  This  intermediate  tier  would 
correspond  to  the  Borough  Council  and  could  have  functions  similar 
to  the  administrative  zones  which  already  exist  in  cities  like  Bombay 
and  Delhi. 

A  major  objection  to  multi-tier  local  self-government  is  the 
explosion  in  establishment  charges  that  this  would  involve.  If  every 
neighbourhood  panchayat  were  to  set  itself  up  as  a  mini- 
Municipality,  there  would,  of  course,  be  a  vast  increase  of  infruc- 
tuous  expenditure  of  offices,  furnishing,  staff,  transport  and 
telephones.  But  if  the  staffing  pattern  of  the  neighbourhood 
panchayat  were  limited  to  the  pattern  and  practice  for  village 
panchayats,  and  if  service  in  the  neighbourhood  panchayat  were 
conceived  in  the  Gandhian  spirit  of  voluntary  service,  there  could  be 
strict  control  over  the  additional  expenditure  involved.  We  could 
easily  establish  a  ceiling  on  establishment  charges  and  insist  that  any 
additional  expenditure  on  establishment  must  be  raised  by  the 
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neighbourhood  panchayat  itself.  Even  that  might  not  be  necessary  if 
members  of  neighbourhood  panchayats  were  to  obey  Mahatma 
Gandhi’s  injunction.  As  Gandhiji  wrote  in  an  article  in  Young  India 
in  1929:  “I  think  it  is  a  rare  privilege  for  a  petson  to  find  himself  in 
the  position  of  a  municipal  councillor...  But  the  indispensable 
condition  of  privilege  is  that  Municipal  Councillors  dare  not 
approach  their  office  for  interested  or  self  motives.  They  must 
approach  their  sacred  task  in  a  spirit  of  service.” 

I  would  invite  your  views  on  the  principle  of  multi-tier  local 
self-government,  the  attendant  problems  and  potentialities,  and  the 
flexibility  that  might  be  built  into  the  Constitutional  provisions  on 
the  subject. 

I  now  turn  to  the  vexed  problem  of  the  finances  of  urban  bodies. 
Almost  everywhere  in  the  country,  municipal  finances  are  in  an 
unmitigated  mess.  Nothing  would  be  more  disastrous  than  devolv¬ 
ing  political  power  to  elected  members  of  Municipalities  without 
simultaneously  devolving  fiscal  responsibility  on  them.  Where  are 
the  finances  for  sound  municipal  administration  to  come  from? 
Central  taxation  and  State  taxation  have  already  virtually  reached 
the  limits  of  possibility.  There  are  not  many  more  sources  left  to  tap. 
There  is  not  much  more  that  can  be  squeezed  out  of  the  system.  Of 
course,  there  must  be  devolution  of  funds  along  with  devolution  of 
functions  from  State  Governments  to  urban  local  bodies.  There 
must  also  be  devolution  of  funds  from  Central  revenues  to  the  urban 
bodies,  either  through  the  agency  of  the  State  Governments  or  in 
some  special  cases,  even  directly  to  the  municipal  bodies.  But  beyond 
that,  urban  bodies  must  be  endowed  with  the  power,  and,  the 
responsibility  and  the  incentive  to  seek  their  own  sources  of  finance. 
There  is  the  capital  market  to  which  they  may  seek  access.  We  would 
like  to  strengthen  the  access  of  municipalities  to  the  commercial 
banking  network.  We  have  in  mind  a  refinancing  body  for  urban 
areas  similar  to  the  National  Bank  for  Agriculture  and  Rural 
Development  (NABARD)  which  has  functioned  with  great  success 
in  rural  India. 

But,  over  and  above  all  these  techniques,  the  essence  of  the  matter 
is  the  devolution  of  fiscal  powers  to  the  urban  bodies,  which  will 
empower  and  entrust  to  them  the  responsibility  to  themselves  raise  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  resources  they  require.  Provided  the 
urban  local  bodies  are  allowed  and  encouraged  to  establsh  a  nexus 
between  the  funds  they  raise  and  the  funds  they  spend,  sweetened 
by  the  incentive  of  matching  grants,  there  will  be  every  possibility  of 
their  putting  in  the  required  effort  to  ensure  sound  finance. 

The  reality  of  urban  poverty  is  inescapable.  We  have  Centrally- 
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sponsored  schemes  of  poverty  alleviation  in  rural  areas,  A  major 
objective  of  these  schemes  is  to  stem  the  flow  of  the  rural  needy  from 
rural  India  to  the  urban  dream  that  so  quickly  turns  into  the  urban 
nightmare.  There  is  the  apprehension  that  the  launching  of  poverty 
alleviation  schemes  in  urban  India  might  only  encourage  further  the 
flow  of  the  rural  needy  into  urban  slums.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
inhuman  to  do  nothing  about  the  daily  tragedy  of  urban  poverty.  It 
is  important  also  to  help  the  human  resources  of  urban  India  realise 
their  full  economic  potential.  We  are  working  on  a  carefully 
structured  system  of  urban  proverty  alleviation  programmes  which 
would  reach  out  to  the  poor  of  urban  India  without  provoking  a 
flood  into  our  towns  and  cities  of  the  rural  needy. 

I  am  particulary  concerned  about  how  the  district  and  mofussil 
bureaucracy  will  react  to  the  changes  we  are  contemplating.  I  was 
encouraged  to  see  that  the  municipal  officers  we  met  did  not  feel 
threatened  by  the  assurance  of  democracy  and  political  authority  to 
the  municipal  bodies  with  which  they  are  associated.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  unanimous  approbation  for  our  initiative. 
Nevertheless,  I  hope  Chief  Ministers  will  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  need  for  training  and  orientation  programmes  to  assist  the 
bureaucracy  in  effecting  a  smooth  transition  to  the  new  system. 

The  agenda  papers  before  you  set  out  in  detail  the  points  on 
which  we  seek  your  guidance.  In  addition  to  the  issues  listed  there,  I 
would  like  your  advice  on  two  additional  points. 

One,  do  municipal  bodies  require  a  constabulary  or  peace  force  of 
their  own  which  they  can  deploy  for  the  law  and  order  questions  that 
attach  to  the  discharge  of  municipal  functions,  such  as  the  removal 
of  encroachments?  Second,  should  municipal  bodies  be  encouraged 
to  recruit  their  own  staff  or  should  there  be,  at  the  higher  echelons,  a 
State-wide  or  even  All-India  Service  of  Municipal  and  Panchayat 
Officers? 

In  bringing  power  to  the  people  of  urban  India  as  we  have  sought 
to  do  through  the  Panchayati  Raj  Bill  for  rural  India,  we  have  been 
firm  on  principles  but  flexible  on  approaches. 

We  cannot  be  shaken  from  our  resolve  to  give  Constitutional 
sanctity  to  local  self-government  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas.  We 
cannot  be  shaken  from  our  resolve  to  ensure  through  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  that  elections  to  local  bodies  will  be  held  regularly.  We  cannot  be 
shaken  from  our  resolve  that  there  shall  be  reservations  for 
Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  in  proportion  to  their 
population,  and  that  women  will  be  assured  of  30%  of  seats  in  all 
local  bodies.  We  also  cannot  be  shaken  from  our  resolve  to  ensure 
Constitutional  authority  for  the  devolution  of  administrative  powers 
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and  real  fiscal  responsibility  to  these  bodies.  For  the  rest,  we  are 
open-minded. 

We  are  amending  the  Constitution  not  because  we  wish  to  infringe 
States’  rights  but  because  local  self-government  requires  the  same 
Constitutional  sanctity  as  the  Constitution  assures  to  the  Union 
Parliament  and  to  the  State  Assemblies.  This  is  not  a  dispute  over  the 
Centre’s  jurisdiction  and  the  rights  of  the  States,  as  is  sought  to  be 
made  out  in  certain  quarters.  The  opposition  to  guaranteeing  power 
to  the  people  is  being  dressed  up  in  bogus  Constitutional  arguments. 
This  is  not  an  issue  for  confrontation  between  the  Centre  and  the 
States.  This  is  an  issue  for  confrontation  between  the  people  and  the 
vested  interests.  This  is  an  issue  between  our  commitment  to  power 
to  the  people  and  the  determination  of  the  feudal  and  capitalist 
interests  to  retain  their  power. 

We  have  demonstrated  through  the  Panchayati  Raj  Bill  that  we 
are  scrupulously  adhering  to  the  basic  structure  of  the  Constitution. 
We  have  been  most  solicitous  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  the 
Constitution  confers  upon  the  States.  We  have  not  touched  Entry  5 
of  the  State  List.  We  have  not  sought  to  transfer  local  self- 
government  from  the  State  list  to  the  Concurrent  List  or  the  Central 
List.  We  have  not  attempted  any  Central  municipal  legislation  on  the 
subject.  The  process  of  implementing  the  Constitutional  provisions 
rests  with  the  State  Legislatures  and  the  State  Government.  The 
Panchayati  Raj  Bill  seeks  only  to  set  the  Constitutional  stage  for 
action  by  State  authorities.  Our  proposed  Bill  on  the  urban  local 
bodies  will  attempt  no  more. 

The  people  are  with  us.  Those  who  oppose  us  will  have  to  reckon 
with  the  people. 

One  last  word.  Should  we  not  consider  using  the  word 
‘‘Panchayats‘»  not  only  for  institutions  of  rural  local  self-government 
but  also  as  the  specifically  Indian  word  for  all  forms  of  local 
self-government,  both  in  rural  and  in  urban  India?  For,  as  Gandhiji 
said:  “Panchayat  has  an  ancient  flavour;  it  is  a  good  word.” 


Maximum  Democracy  and 
Maximum  Devolution 


^  A  HE  HOUSE  WOULD  recall  that  when  I  introduced  the  Constitution 
(64th  Amendment)  Bill  on  the  15th  May,  I  had  said  that  Govern¬ 
ment  intended  to  bring  forward  in  the  Monsoon  Session  major 
legislation  relating  to  the  urban  local  bodies.  We  are  now  fulfilling 
that  commitment. 

Already,  in  common  parlance,  the  Bill  I  introduced  in  the  last 
session  is  called  the  Panchayati  Raj  Bill  and  this,  the  Nagarpalika  Bill. 
Allow  me.  Sir,  to  use  these  familiar  names  rather  than  the  somewhat 
ponderous  official  titles. 

The  Nagarpalika  Bill  supplements  the  Panchayati  Raj  Bill.  The 
theme  of  this  Bill  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other:  Constitutional 
sanction  for  maximum  democracy  and  maximum  devolution.  Even 
as  we  see  the  strengthening  of  the  Panchayati  Raj  system  as  the  key 
to  eliminating  the  power-brokers  from  the  life  of  rural  India,  so  do 
we  see  this  Bill  as  the  key  instrument  for  reducing  and  eventually 
eliminating  the  role  of  the  power-brokers  in  urban  India.  We  seek 
through  these  Bills  to  vest  power  in  the  only  place  where  power 
rightfully  belongs  in  a  democracy- — in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

In  the  past  few  days,  we  have  been  sad  witnesses  to  the  gravest 
assault  on  democracy  since  the  founding  of  our  Republicithe 
abandonment  of  the  Lok  Sabha  by  a  section  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people.  In  the  last  general  elections,  the 
people  gave  the  Congress  an  overwhelming  mandate  to  govern  the 
country  for  five  years.  In  the  same  elections,  they  returned  a  few 
Opposition  members  to  occupy  the  Opposition  Benches  for  the 
same  five  years.  The  Members  of  the  Opposition  were  elected  to 
fulfil  the  vital  democratic  function  of  contesting  the  Government 
and  its  policies  right  here,on  the  floor  of  this  House,  not  in  the 
streets  or  in  the  columns  of  newspapers.  We  respect  those  democra¬ 
tic  and  independent-minded  members  of  the  Opposition  who  are 
here  with  us  today  to  democratically  debate  the  issues  of  fun¬ 
damental  national  importance  which  I  shall  be  raising.  By  the  same 
token,  we  must  deplore  the  behaviour  of  those  other  Members  of  the 
Opposition  who  have  simply  run  away  from  this  highest  forum  of 
democratic  dialogue.  They  have  abused  this  noble  institution  to 
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which  they  were  elected.  They  have  violated  their  mandate.  They 
have  betrayed  their  constituents.  They  have  eroded  democracy  itself. 
Why  have  they  tried  to  destroy  democracy  in  Parliament:  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  primarily  because  they  could  not  bear  to  see 
democracy  devolved  to  the  people.  Had  they  stayed,  they  would 
have  been  exposed.  They  have  fled.  It  has  only  exposed  them 
sooner.  A  stern  reckoning  awaits  them. 

The  people  will,  of  course,  consign  to  the  dustbin  of  history  of  those 
who  have  resigned  the  seats  to  which  they  were  elected  in  1984.  Yet, 
this  only  increases  the  responsibility  of  those  of  us  who  have 
remained  in  this  House  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  our 
democracy. 

Democracy  in  Parliament  and  in  the  State  Legislatures  remains 
fragile  so  long  as  the  roots  of  our  democracy  do  not  reach  down  to 
the  villages  and  mohallas  where  the  people  live.  Our  Constitution 
detailed  the  provisions  for  democracy  in  Parliament  and  in  the  State 
Legislatures.  Therefore,  democracy  in  these  institutions  has  sur¬ 
vived  every  vicissitude  and  flourished.  However,  our  Constitution  did 
not  make  democracy  in  local  self-government  a  Constitutional 
obligation.  And  so  democracy  in  the  Panchayats  and  Nagarpalikas  has 
withered  at  the  roots. 

With  these  two  Bills,  we  shall  ensure  that  while  India  lives, 
democracy  at  the  grassroots  lives.  No  longer  will  democracy  in  local 
self-government  be  a  passing  political  pastime.  Through  these  bills, 
democracy  in  local  self-government  becomes  a  solemn  Constitution¬ 
al  obligation,  an  obligation  that  can  neither  be  suborned  nor  flouted 
for  reasons  of  expediency  or  indifference. 

We  wanted  to  come  to  this  house  only  after  consulting  all  the 
Chief  Ministers.  Tragically,  but  in  keeping  with  their  penchant  to 
avoid  democratic  discussions,  all  but  two  of  the  non-Congress  Chief 
Ministers  stayed  away  from  the  discussions.  Many  of  them  refused  to 
let  the  elected  representatives  of  their  parties  participate  in  the 
Nagarpalika  Sammelans  and  I  believe  one  of  them  has  dismissed 
some  of  those  who  participated  in  those  discussions.  They  denied 
permission  to  their  Municipal  officers  to  attend  the  Conference  of 
Municipal  Officers  called  by  the  Ministry  of  Urban  Development. 
We  have  done  our  best.  We  have  done  all  we  can  to  involve  them  in  a 
nation-wide  debate.  They  say  there  must  be  consensus  before  the 
Constitution  is  amended,  but  refuse  to  come  for  a  discussion.  How 
can  a  consensus  be  forged  without  dialogue?  Their  non-cooperation 
notwithstanding,  we  come  to  Parliament  at  the  end  of  the  widest  and 
most  intensive  series  of  consultations  undertaken  in  the  history  of 
Independent  India.  I  have  personally  interacted  with  upward  of 
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25,000  knowledgeable,  experienced  persons,  most  of  whom  are 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  before  coming  to  this  House 
with  the  Panchayati  Raj  and  Nagarpalika  Bills. 

We  have  often  stressed  that  this  is  not  a  Center-State  issue.  Why 
s  ould  the  Constitutional  enshrinement  of  democracy  in  the 
Panchayats  and  the  Nagarpalikas  be  a  bone  of  contention  between 
t  e  Centre  and  the  States?  Why  must  regular  elections,  the  end  of 
arbitrary  suspensions,  and  restitution  within  six  months  of  the 
people  s  will  be  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the  Centre  and  the 
State?  Why  should  reservations  for  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  the 
Scheduled  Tribes  and  women  be  a  matter  of  confrontation  between 
t  e  Centre  and  the  State?  There  is  infact  no  contention  between  us, 
at  the  Centre,  and  the  Government  in  the  States.  There  is  contention 
only  between  those  of  us  who  wish  to  empower  the  people  and  those 
political  forces  who  wish  to  see  power  retained  in  the  hands  of  feudal 
oligarchies  and  the  couerie  of  power  brokers  they  represent. 

Far  from  encroaching  on  States’  rights,  we  have  displayed  the 
utmost  sensitivity  to  the  structure  of  Centre-State  relationships  built 
through  the  Constitution.  Entry  Five  of  the  State  List  remains 
untouched.  The  sovereignty  of  State  Legislatures  remains  undimi¬ 
nished.  We  are  amending  the  Constitution,  not  drafting  municipal 
law  on  a  State  subject.  What  is  being  taken  away  is  the  right  to  ignore 
the  people.  What  is  being  removed  is  the  right  to  flout  the  people’s 
will.  What  is  being  ended  is  the  reign  of  the  power  brokers.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  the  Centre’s  rights  versus  the  States’  rights.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  people’s  rights. 

In  according  Constitutional  status  to  the  Nagarpalikas,  we  are  but 
responding  to  the  joint  resolution  passed  by  the  Central  Council  of 
Local  Self-government  and  the  All-India  Council  of  Mayors  plead¬ 
ing  for  the  conferment  of  Constitutional  status  on  the  urban  local 
bodies.  In  both  these  bodies  were  represented  Ministers,  Mayors  and 
other  elected  representatives  of  the  Opposition  parties,  including 
political  parties  represented  in  this  House  today  and  those  that  have 
run  away.  Ranging  from  the  CPI(M)  to  the  BJP  ,  and  taking  in  much 
that  lies  in  between,  official  spokesmen  of  all  these  parties  have  again 
and  again  asked  for  Constitutional  recognition  for  the  Nagarpalikas. 

As  recently  as  in  their  representation  to  the  National  Commission 
on  Urbanization,  the  Calcutta  Corporation,  headed  by  a  CPI(M) 
Mayor,  argued  that  a  country  “wedded  to  grassroot-level  democracy 
must  bless  its  local  institutions  with  a  Constitutional  status.”  They 
went  on  to  say:  “This  bold  initiative  would  become  much  more 
meaningful  if  the  roles,  functions,  responsibilities  (fiscal  and  other) 
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and  obligations  of  various  levels  of  government  are  Constitutionally 
defined.” 

And  I  cannot  resist  quoting  also  their  categorical  conclusion  that 
urban  problems  cannot  be  solved  without  giving  “local  governments 
their  rightful  place  in  the  country’s  Constitutional  framework, 
itself.” 

What  has  happened  to  change  their  minds?  Let  me  phrase  he 
question  in  a  different  way:  What  has  happened  to  change  their 
principles?  Is  it  that  they  are  getting  too  used  to  the  company  of 
those  with  diametrically  opposed  ideologies  and  those  with  no 
principle  or  ideology  at  all? 

We  have  heard  the  argument  that  there  is  no  need  for  a 
Constitutional  Amendment  to  bring  democracy  to  the  grassroots 
and  endow  power  to  the  people.  It  has  been  argued  that  what  is 
needed  is  political  will.  I  respectfully  submit,  that  it  takes  more 
political  will  to  amend  the  Constitution  than  it  does  to  pass  a 
municipal  law.  I  would  also  respectfully  submit,  that  our  Constitu¬ 
tional  Amendment  creates  the  necessary  political  will  where  that  will 
does  not  exist.  No  party  in  India  can  claim  an  unblemished  record  in 
local  self-government.  Equally,  there  is  no  major  political  party  in 
India  which  has  not  something  to  its  credit  in  regard  to  local 
self-government.  There  are  some  Congress  Governments  that  have 
done  better  than  others.  Equally,  there  are  Opposition-run  Govern¬ 
ments  which  have  done  sometimes  better  than  others,  sometimes 
worse,  indeed  sometimes  better  than  their  own  past  record,  while 
sometimes  falling  short  of  their  past  achievement.  Our  approach  to 
the  Panchayati  Raj  and  Nagarpalika  Bills  has  been  non-partisan.  We 
have  drawn  from  the  experience  of  all.  We  are  beholden  to  all.  We 
now  bring  forward  a  Bill  which  makes  democratic  decentralization  to 
the  Nagarpalikas,  a  keystone  of  the  country’s  Constitutional  arch. 

Having  discovered  that  there  is  an  irresistible  groundswell  of 
popular  support  for  Panchayati  Raj  and  Nagarpalika  Bills,  one 
Opposition  party  has  now  come  up  with  an  alternative  proposal  for  a 
Constitutional  Amendment.  The  proper  forum  to  table  such 
amendments  would  be  the  floor  of  this  House.  But  since  the  Party 
mainly  responsible  for  these  alternative  proposals  has  fled  from  its 
democratic  responsibilities,  their  proposals  cannot  even  be  consi¬ 
dered.  Let  us  see  what  happens  in  the  other  House  where,  in  glaring 
contrast  to  their  behaviour  here,  they  cling  like  limpets  to  their  seats. 

Then  there  are  the  purists  of  the  Opposition  who  say  that,  in  no 
circumstances,  will  they  have  any  truck  with  Constitutional  provi¬ 
sions  for  local  self-government.  Their  purity  is,  however,  called  into 
question  when  one  discovers  that,  as  recently  as  at  the  February  1989 
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Joint  Meeting  of  the  Central  Council  for  Local  Government  and  the 
All-India  Council  of  Mayors,  the  delegations  of  the  Telugu  Desam 
Government  of  Andhra  Pradesh,  the  Left  Front  Government  of 
Kerala,  and  the  CPI(M)  Mayor  of  Calcutta,  leading  a  delegation  of 
the  Left  Front  Government  of  West  Bengal,  were  all  party  to  a 
resolution  which  demanded  a  Constitutional  amendment  in  relation 
to  the  Nagarpalikas. 

There  are  yet  other  constituents  of  the  National  Front — or, 
should  I  say  the  National  Front? — who  demanded  at  the  11th  Joint 
Meeting  a  uniform  statute  for  all  Nagarpalikas  in  the  country.  How 
can  these  be  a  uniform  statute  without  a  Constitutional  Amend¬ 
ment?  And  even  assuming  for  a  moment  that  this  is  achieved  by 
some  legal  legerdemain,  the  essential  difference  between  a  Constitu¬ 
tional  Amendment  and  a  Municipal  statute  remains.  The  consequ¬ 
ences  of  a  Constitutional  Amendment  are  ineluctable.  Our  proposals 
would  enshrine  democracy  in  the  local  bodies  in  the  most  sacred  basis 
of  our  modern  nationhood.  In  contrast,  any  model  Bill  will  have  no 
binding  significance  for  State  Legislatures  and  no  guarantee  of 
outlasting  changes  of  party  or  personality.  If  we  really  want  democra¬ 
cy  and  devolution  in  the  Nagarpalikas,  there  is  no  alternative  to  the 
kind  of  Constitutional  amendments  we  propose. 

The  starting  point  of  the  Nagarpalika  Bill  is  the  recognition  that 
those  who  live  in  the  urban  settlements  are  entitled  to  the  same 
democratic  rights  and  the  same  rights  and  responsibilities  for 
development,  as  we  seek  to  confer  on  rural  India  through  the 
Panchayati  Raj  Bill. 

Already,  a  quarter  of  our  population  lives  in  urban  India.  The 
proportion  will  rise  to  a  third  by  the  turn  of  the  century  and  cross  the 
half-way  mark  within  a  few  decades  thereafter.  This  major  demog¬ 
raphic  trend  needs  not  only  to  be  recognised  but  also  encouraged. 
What  has  gone  wrong  with  our  pattern  of  urbanization  is  not  that 
there  is  too  fast  and  furious  a  flood  of  people  into  towns  and  cities,  as 
that  the  pattern  of  urbanization  is  skewed.  It  is  the  larger 
metropolitan  cities  that  are  attracting  the  bulk  of  those  coming  in 
from  the  rural  areas.  This  severely  strains  the  resources  of  the  larger 
cities  without  conferring  any  real  benefit  on  the  rural  areas  from 
where  the  new  entrants  have  come.  What  we  need  is  a  rational 
pattern  of  urbanization.  We  need  to  see  small  and  large  towns 
growing  in  every  district,  drawing  the  bulk  of  their  population  from 
the  surrounding  rural  hinterland.  That  way  the  talent  and  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  people  will  remain,  to  a  large  extent,  within  the  district. 
Urbanization  will  be  related  to  rural  requirements.  Urban  settle¬ 
ments  will  cease  to  be  isolated  compartments. 
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It  is  the  compartmentalization  of  India  into  rigidly  separated  rural 
and  urban  settlements  that  has  been  the  worst  legacy  of  the  colonial 
system  of  local  self-government.  When,  107  years  ago,  the  British 
introduced  their  system  of  urban  local  self-government,  the  urban 
settlements  of  India  had  a  very  different  role  to  play  to  the  one  we 
now  envisage  for  them.  The  colonial  government  of  the  time  saw  the 
urban  settlements  of  India  as  enclaves  where  they  could  hide 
themselves  comfortably  from  the  surrounding  reality.  They  assumed 
that  drains  and  drinking  water,  street  lighting  and  street  cleaning  were 
needed  only  for  themselves  and  their  hangers-on.  It  was  assumed  that 
civic  amenities  are  not  for  rural  India. 

Four  decades  into  Independence,  the  reality  has  changed  but  the 
shell  remains  much  the  same.  The  law  makes  it  obligatory  to  provide 
civic  amenities  for  all  recognized  urban  settlements,  but  the  strained 
resources  of  the  urban  local  bodies  make  it  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  meet  their  legal  obligations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
inhabitants  of  rural  India  are  demanding — rightly — that  they  too 
be  given  civic  amenities,  and — rightly — they  are,  increasingly, 
receiving  their  due. 

We  have  to  get  out  of  the  colonial  categorization  of  India  into 
separate  rural  and  urban  boxes.  We  have  to  replace  the  compart¬ 
mentalization  of  rural  and  urban  India  by  a  rural-urban  continuum, 
which  threads  the  farthest  rural  hamlet  to  the  largest  megapolis  in  a 
rudrakshamala  of  democracy  and  devolution. 

Secondly,  in  the  colonial  system  of  Municipal  administration  there 
was  no  place  for  development  planning  and  no  role  for  development 
activities.  When  Panditji  introduced  Panchayati  Raj  to  fill  the  rural 
vacuum  left  by  the  colonial  legacy,  he  envisaged  the  institutions  of 
Panchayati  Raj  as  a  crucial  instrument  of  development.  Although, 
over  the  years,  the  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  have  decayed,  they 
have  remained,  in  concept  at  least,  a  prime  instrument  of  develop¬ 
ment.  In  contrast,  the  Municipal  bodies  have  withered  but  assumed 
no  developmental  role.  The  development  of  India  is  not  possible 
without  planning  for  development  in  our  urban  settlements  as  much 
as  in  our  rural  settlements.  Indeed,  planning  at  the  crucial  interface 
between  the  rural  hinterland  and  the  urban  settlement  will  be  the 
chief  progenitor  of  accelerated  growth. 

Accordingly,  the  first  chapter  of  the  Bill  we  have  tabled  deals  with 
settlements  in  transition  from  rural  to  urban. 

As  it  is,  such  settlements  constitute  the  single  largest  category  of 
settlements  beyond  the  rural  village.  The  present  tendency,  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  is  to  classify  such  settlements  as  urban  and  take 
them  entirely  out  of  the  purview  of  the  rural-urban  interface.  We 
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propose  that,  instead  of  a  proliferation  of  non-viable  urban  local 
bodies  at  this  end  of  the  spectrum,  local  self-Government  in  the 
Nagar  Panchayats  partake  of  the  flavour  of  both  rural  administra¬ 
tion  and  urban  administration.  This  is  emphasised  in  the  very  name 
suggested  for  these  bodies,  Nagar  Panchayats,  that  is  the  simul¬ 
taneous  recognition  of  the  urban  character  of  such  a  settlement  and 
its  continuing  link  with  the  rural  countryside.  More  to  the  point,  the 
powers  and  responsibilities  devolved  on  Nagar  Panchayats  draw 
both  from  the  rural  list  and  the  urban  list.  Planning  undertaken  by 
Nagar  Panchayats  will  marry  the  requirements  of  the  rural  hinter¬ 
land  to  activity  that  can  best  be  undertaken  in  the  transitional 
settlement.  The  recognition  and  encouragement  of  Nagar  Pan¬ 
chayats  will  draw  away  from  the  land,  the  populations  that  the  village 
cannot  support  while  retaining  within  the  locality,  for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  rural  hinterland  and  the  urbanising  settlement,  the 
talent  and  enterprise  of  those  willing  to  undertake  the  risk  and  the 
adventure  of  uprooting  themselves  from  their  ancestral  villages. 
Instead  of  being  hollow  symbols  of  a  false  prestige,  as  the  smaller 
Municipalities  regrettably  are  at  present,  the  Nagar  Panchayats  will 
become  the  focal  point  of  the  dynamics  of  development. 

We  would  hope  that  in  every  district,  one  or  some  of  the  Nagar 
Panchayats  will  grow  into  a  town  worthy  of  a  Nagarpalika.  It  is  by  the 
even  spread  of  towns  around  the  country  that  we  will  take  the 
pressure  off  the  large  metropolises  as  well  as  off  the  land.  It  is  in  the 
spread  of  such  settlements  that  we  seek  a  rationalization  of  the 
pattern  of  urbanization.  It  is  also  these  settlements  that  will, 
progressively  and  in  phases,  serve  as  the  foci  for  industrial  growth 
centres.  Thus,  we  bring  together  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Urbanization  and  our  scheme  of  growth 
centres. 

Let  us  now  see  how  decentralized  democracy  in  the  Nagarpalikas 
compares  with  decentralized  democracy  in  the  Panchayats. 

Democracy  in  village  panchayats  has  two  distinctive  characteris¬ 
tics.  First,  the  individual  voter  has  a  close,  personal  relationship  and 
ready  access  to  the  elected  representative  because,  on  an  average, 
each  Panch  represents  between  100  and  500  voters.  Second,  each 
Panch  has  a  voice  which  counts  a  great  deal  in  the  Panchayat.  It  is 
the  combination  of  these  two  factors — the  personal  contact  between 
the  voters  and  the  elected  representatives  and  the  importance  of  the 
elected  representatives  in  the  elected  body — which  is  the  first 
essential  step  towards  eliminating  the  power-broker  from  the  polity. 

In  contrast  to  the  three  levels  of  Panchayati  Raj — the  village,  the 
block,  and  the  district — we  have  so  far  only  had  single-tier 
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Municipal  administration.  This  works  fairly  satisfactorily  in  smaller 
towns  because  the  wards  are  small  and  these  Municipal  Council 
compact.  However,  as  the  town  grows  larger,  the  distance  between 
the  voter  and  his  representative  increases,  and  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Municipality  also  tends  to  increase.  By  the  time 
towns  grow  into  cities,  and  cities  into  metropolises,  the  median  size 
of  the  ward  expands  to  30,000  and  more,  extending,  in  the  case  of 
one  Delhi  ward,  even  to  two  lakhs  and  above.  The  membership  of 
the  Corporation  also  expands  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
members. 

To  bring  democracy  in  urban  settlements  closer  to  the  people  in 
the  mohallas  and  the  neighbourhoods  where  they  live,  the  Nagarpa- 
lika  Bill  proposes  two  innovations.  These  innovations  are  by  no 
means  a  radical  new  departure.  They  build  upon  existing  informal 
arrangements  and  administrative  structures. 

In  all  urban  settlements,  with  a  population  of  a  lakh  or  more,  we 
propose  the  constitution,  by  direct  election,  of  Wards  Committees,  to 
whom  the  Municipality  will  devolve  local  powers  and  local  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  such  finances  as  are  required  to  carry  out  their  assigned 
tasks.  We  leave  it  to  State  Legislatures  to  determine  the  territorial 
area  and  size  of  population  which  will  be  served  by  a  Wards 
Committee.  We  would  hope  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Committee  would 
be  sufficiently  compact  to  give  citizens  a  sense  of  personal  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  affairs  of  their  neighbourhood  and  ready  access  to  the 
elected  representatives  to  deal  with  their  ward-level  problems.  The 
Ward  Councillor  will  be  a  member  of  the  Wards  Committee  of  his 
area  and  will  constitute  the  link  between  the  Ward  and  the 
Municipality. 

In  cities  with  a  population  above  three  lakhs,  we  propose  that  the 
chairpersons  of  the  Wards  Committees  be  constituted  into  a  Zonal 
Committee.  The  determination  of  the  territorial  area  and  size  of 
population  falling  within  a  Zonal  Committee  is  left  to  the  State 
Legislatures  to  decide.  Powers,  responsibilities  and  finances  will 
devolve  to  the  Zonal  Committee  from  the  Municipal  Corporation. 

A  great  advantage  of  the  introduction  of  a  two-tier  system  of 
municipal  administration  in  the  larger  Municipal  Councils,  and  of  a 
three-tier  system  of  municipal  administration  in  Municipal  Corpora¬ 
tion,  is  that  it  will  leave  Councillors  and  Corporators  free  to  deal  with 
city-level  issues,  with  matters  of  policy  such  as  city-wide  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  overall  economic  and  social  development,  linkages  with 
neighbouring  Municipalities  and  economic  interaction  with  the 
district  as  a  whole. 

Hitherto,  the  absence  of  effective,  representative  local  self- 
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government  has  introduced  a  glaring  distortion  in  our  system.  If  a 
drain  in  a  mohalla  gets  blocked,  the  Ward  Councillor,  the  President 
of  the  Municipality,  the  MLA,  the  MP  and  the  local  Minister  are  all 
together  approached  to  get  the  drain  unblocked.  Sometimes  the 
unblocking  of  the  drain  even  requires  the  intervention  of  the  Prime 
Minister. 

The  removal  of  such  distortions  requires  a  systemic  change  so  that 
each  level  focuses  on  its  level  of  responsibility. 

The  establishment  of  Wards  Committees  will  give  the  people  of 
the  mohalla  or  para,  the  locality  or  neighbourhood,  a  sense  of 
personal  involvement  in  their  civic  affairs.  It  will  afford  an 
opportunity  for  public-spirited  citizens  to  serve  their  locality.  It  will 
help  focus  attention  on  how  the  people  themselves  view  their 
problems  and  the  solutions  they  suggest.  It  will  help  mobilise  local 
participation  and  local  resources  for  local  development.  It  will  give 
voluntary  organisations  a  neighbourhood  forum  in  which  to  share 
ideas  and  explore  the  scope  for  citizen  action.  The  city  will  then  truly 
belong  to  the  people. 

The  importance  of  this  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city  cannot  be 
over-emphasised.  Today,  the  unrecognised  and  unwanted  are  left 
uncared  for.  They  huddle  together  in  festering  slums.  They  are 
unrecognised  because  they  are  unauthorised.  They  wait  in  dread  of 
the  moment  when  they  will  be  uprooted.  Uprooted,  they  settle 
themselves  elsewhere,  for  settle  somewhere  they  must.  That  they  are 
unauthorised  does  not  mean  they  do  not  exist.  They  do  and  for  their 
protection  they  turn  to  the  slum  bully,  who  terrorises  them  into 
submission  but  in  exchange,  offers  a  measure  of  protection.  The 
children  of  the  unwanted  are  then  sucked  into  the  underworld.  The 
Wards  Committees  offer  these  unfortunates  a  new  hope  of  a  new 
dawn.  The  mohalla  can  begin  looking  after  its  own.  The  elected 
representatives  of  the  mohalla  will  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
mohalla.  The  mohalla  can  cease  being  at  the  mercy  of  others.  The 
slum  bully  will  give  way  to  the  mohalla  panchayat,  that  is,  the  Wards 
Committee. 

We  have  assured  the  involvement  of  the  Ward  Councillor  or 
Corporator  in  the  work  of  the  Wards  Committee.  This  will  help  him 
keep  in  close  touch  with  locality-level  problems  but,  at  the  same  time, 
free  him  to  consider  larger  questions  of  policy. 

The  country  has  enthusiastically  welcomed  the  assurance  of 
regular,  periodic  elections  to  the  Panchayats  every  five  years. 
Through  this  Bill,  we  seek  to  extend  'this  provision  to  the 
Nagarpalikas.  The  country  has  also  greatly  welcomed  the  proposal 
to  reconstitute  dissolved  Panchayats  within  six  months  by  direct 
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election.  We  extend  this  provision  too,  through  this  Bill,  to  the 
Nagarpalikas. 

Social  justice  demands  representation  for  the  Scheduled  Castes 
and  the  Scheduled  Tribes  in  proportion  to  their  population.  We 
have  assured  this  in  the  Panchayats.  We  assure  this  too  in  the 
Nagarpalikas. 

There  is  no  section  of  our  society  more  oppressed,  more  exploited 
and  more  neglected  than  women.  In  every  segment,  class  or 
community,  women  suffer  all  the  disabilities  inflicted  on  that  group 
and,  in  addition,  suffer  also  the  consequences  of  gender  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Yet,  their  contribution  to  economic  life,  social  well-being, 
cultural  continuity  and  ethical  standards  is  far  great  than  their  share 
of  the  population.  We  must  make  a  determined  beginning  to  bring 
women  into  the  mainstream  of  local  self-government.  It  is  proposed 
to  extend  reservations  for  women  to  Nagarpalikas  on  the  same 
pattern  as  has  been  envisaged  in  the  Panchayats. 

I  now  turn  to  the  functions  of  urban  local  bodies.  The  traditional 
civic  functions  of  Municipalities  are  well-known  and  well- 
understood,  if  not  always  well-implemented.  We  would  like  to  see 
the  Nagarpalikas  go  beyond  the  mere  provision  of  civic  amenities. 
They  should  be  empowered  to  play  a  crucial  role  in  the  preparation 
of  plans  for  local  development  and  in  the  implementation  of 
development  projects  and  programmes,  including  specially  con¬ 
ceived  programmes  for  urban  poverty  alleviation. 

That  is  the  only  way  of  involving  people  in  their  own  development 
and  ending  the  mai-baap  syndrome.  Real  responsibility  will  foster 
realistic  expectations,  and  an  understanding  at  the  grassroots  level  of 
resource  constraints.  Nagarpalika  members,  and  those  who  elect 
them,  must  learn  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  alternative 
options,  and  the  need  to  mobilise  additional  resources  to  meet 
additional  demands.  At  the  same  time,  the  people’s  involvement  in 
the  planning  process  will  lead  to  plans  which  respond  to  local  needs 
and  local  desires.  Planning  should  not  be  the  unravelling  of  some 
bureaucratic  fantasy  about  what  is  good  for  the  people.  It  is  for  the 
people  to  themselves  decide  what  is  good  for  them. 

I  would  like  to  particularly  emphasise  that  the  Nagarpalika  Bill 
stresses,  as  does  the  Panchayati  Raj  Bill,  that  planning  by  local  bodies 
should  deal  not  only  with  economic  development  but  also  with  social 
justice.  This  means  that  no  plan  for  economic  development  drawn 
up  by  any  local  body  will  be  valid  unless  its  social  justice  component 
has  been  specifically  spelt  out  in  the  plan.  Thus,  social  justice  is  not 
left  as  an  adjunct  to  the  planning  process  but  made  an  integral  part 
of  it. 
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Planning  without  resources  is  an  invitation  to  irresponsibility.  On 
the  other  hand,  planning  based  on  a  clear  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
available  resources,  and  anchored,  to  the  extent  possible,  in 
self-generated  resources  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  responsible  planning. 
We  propose  that  a  Finance  Commission  be  constituted  in  every  State 
to  review  Municipal  finances  and  recommend  principles  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  sound  finance  of  the  Nagarpalikas  can  be  assured.  As  in 
the  case  of  Panchayati  Raj  institutions,  this  would  involve  the 
earmarking  of  certain  taxes  for  assignment  to,  or  appropriation  by, 
the  Nagarpalikas,  in  addition  to  grants-in-aid.  It  is  our  hope  that 
Finance  Commissions  would  see  their  way  to  progressively  devolving 
to  the  Nagarpalikas  fiscal  responsibility  for  the  appropriation  of  the 
revenues  of  more  and  more  taxes,  duties,  tolls  and  fees,  because  it  is 
when  a  nexus  is  established  between  revenues  raised  and  revenues 
spent  that  local  bodies  are  best  able  to  exercise  fiscal  responsibilities. 
We  recognise,  of  course,  that  no  Nagarpalika  will  be  able  to  survive 
on  its  self-generated  resources  alone.  A  system  of  incentive  grants  is 
essential  to  provide  an  additional  stimulus  for  fiscal  responsibility 
and  financial  self-reliance. 

There  is  scope  for  the  Nagarpalikas  to  go  much  further  in  looking 
for  resources  for  local  development.  They  must  be  encouraged  to 
seek  access  to  the  capital  market,  of  course  keeping  in  mind  their 
capacity  to  service  the  Municipal  debt.  There  is  need  for  specialised 
financial  institutions  to  deal  with  Municipalities  and  urban  develop¬ 
ment,  in  particular,  housing.  There  is  need  also  for  a  refinance  body 
similar  to  the  National  Bank  for  Rural  and  Agricultural  Develop¬ 
ment  (NABARD).  We  are  making  a  study  of  these  possibilities. 

The  Panchayati  Raj  Bill  seeks  to  devolve  powers  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  planning  to  Panchayati  Raj  institutions.  The  Nagarpalika  Bill 
does  the  same  for  the  Nagarpalikas.  Any  district  is,  however,  a 
composite  of  its  Panchayats  and  its  Nagarpalikas.  It  is,  therefore, 
essential  to  have  a  mechanism  for  consolidating  and  harmonising 
the  plans  prepared  by  different  Panchayats  and  Nagarpalikas, 
preparatory  to  drafting  a  development  plan  for  the  district  as  a 
whole. 

This  brings  us  back  to  our  running  theme  of  the  rural-urban 
continuum.  Colonialism  created  the  artificial  rural-urban  divide. 
Democracy  and  devolution  must  restore  the  interaction  of  rural  and 
urban  settlements  so  that  the  district  as  a  whole  prospers.  With 
planning  in  the  towns  fostering  in  the  countryside,  more  remunera¬ 
tive  cropping  patterns,  higher  agricultural  productivity,  greater 
incomes  and  larger  employment  and,  reciprocally,  urban  prosperity 
being  accelerated  by  linkages  with  the  rural  economy  and  with  other 
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urban  settlements  in  the  district,  we  must  create  an  awareness  and  a 
recognition  of  the  advantages  of  the  integrated  development  of  the 
district  as  a  whole. 

It  is,  therefore,  proposed  that  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Nagarpali- 
kas  and  Panchayats  be  established  to  undertake  these  tasks.  The 
.Committee  will  be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Zila  Panchayat  and 
the  Nagarpalikas  from  amongst  themselves  in  proportion  to  the 
ratio  of  the  rural  to  the  urban  population.  Reservations  for  the 
Scheduled  Castes,  Scheduled  Tribes  and  women  will  be  assured  in 
the  Committee.  Thus,  the  district  development  plan  will  not  only 
include  the  social  justice  component  of  the  plans  prepared  by  each 
Panchayat  and  Nagarpalika.  It  will  be  prepared  and  finalised  only 
with  the  full  participation  of  the  Scheduled  Caste  and  Scheduled 
Tribe  representatives,  in  proportion  to  their  population,  and  with 
women  constituting  30  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee. 

For  metropolitan  areas,  the  Nagarpalika  Bill  proposes  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Committee  to  consolidate  and  harmonise  the  develop¬ 
ment  plans  of  the  Panchayats  and  Nagarpalikas  comprised  within 
the  metropolitan  area,  as  also  to  prepare  the  development  plan  for 
the  metropolitan  area  as  a  whole.  We  have  ensured  popular 
representation  in  the  Committee  by  providing  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  will  be  elected  from  and  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Nagarpalikas  and  the  chairpersons  of  the  Pan¬ 
chayats  falling  within  the  metropolitan  area.  The  remaining  one- 
third  could  represent  authorities  with  special  interest  in  the 
metropolitan  area  as  well  as  government  representatives  and 
persons  of  eminence. 

In  the  course  of  the  nation-wide  debate  that  has  followed  the 
introduction  of  the  Panchayati  Raj  Bill,  apprehensions  have  been 
expressed  about  criminals  and  anti-social  elements  entering  the  body 
politic  through  the  local  bodies.  Such  apprehensions  are  not  without 
foundation.  We  have  had  several  instances  in  the  past  of  persons 
who  would  be  disqualified  from  standing  for  Assembly  or  Par¬ 
liamentary  elections,  being  able  to  contest  local  body  elections.  The 
Constitution  affords  protection  against  the  entry  of  such  persons 
into  the  Assemblies  and  Parliament.  Its  very  silence  on  the  subject  of 
disqualifications  for  membership  of  the  Panchayats  and  the  Nagar¬ 
palikas  has  resulted  in  State  legislation  leaving  wide  open  the 
lacunae  and  loopholes  through  which  such  undesirable  elements 
have  wormed  their  way  into  the  local  bodies.  We  are  plugging  the 
gap.  The  Bill  before  the  House  details  the  disqualifications  for  the 
Panchayats  and  the  Nagarpalikas  based  upon  the  existing  Constitu- 
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tional  provisions  in  regard  to  the  Assemblies  and  Parliament,  as  well 
as  disqualifications  prescribed  through  legislation.  The  implication  is 
that  all  the  disqualifications  we  introduced  through  our  amendment 
last  December  to  the  Representation  of  People’s  Act  will  also  apply  to 
candidates  contesting  elections  to  the  Panchayats  and  the  Nagarpali- 
kas.  Our  Bill  also  opens  the  possibility  for  State  Legislatures  to 
introduce  other  disqualifications  which  may  be  necessitated  by  local 
conditions. 

The  Constitutional  Amendments  which  I  commend  for  your 
consideration  constitute  but  the  first  stage  of  a  process.  The  process 
must  be  carried  forward  to  the  second  stage  of  State  legislation  and 
the  third  stage  of  executive  implementation. Many  of  the  details  of 
the  new  system  can  be  settled  only  at  these  subsequent  stages. Quite 
rightly,  high  importance  is  attached  to  such  matters  as  the  convening 
of  Gram  Sabhas  to  consider  issues  of  importance,  transparency  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Panchayats  and  the  dissemination  of  public 
information  about  their  decisions,  the  public  notification  of  electoral 
rolls,  and  the  public  display  of  information  about  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  programmes  such  as  the  Jawahar  Rozgar  Yojana,  including 
details  of  the  works  undertaken,  the  expenditure  made,  and  the 
names  of  beneficiaries.  These  are  matters  that  cannot  be  dealt  with 
in  a  Constitutional  amendment  but  must  be  dealt  with  at  later  stages. 
State  legislation,  the  rules  made  thereunder  and  the  Government 
Orders  issued  will,  we  hope,  not  merely  conform  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  these  Amendments,  but  creatively  interpret  them  to  fulfil 
the  high  expectations  our  people  have  reposed  in  the  rejuvenation 
and  revitalization  of  the  Panchayats  and  Nagarpalikas.  It  would  be 
the  responsibility  of  State  Governments  to  undertake  the  required 
dispositions  to  bring  within  the  purview  of  the  elected  authority,  the 
district  bureaucracy  and  official  agencies  operating  in  the  district. 
The  recruitment,  training  and  orientation  of  the  Government 
servants  who  will  serve  the  local  bodies  is  a  State  responsibility.  It 
would  be  for  the  State  Governments  to  ensure  the  proper  staffing 
and  the  smooth  flow  of  funds  to  finance  the  assigned  tasks  and 
devolve  functions  of  the  Panchayats  and  the  Nagarpalikas.  All 
these  are  tasks  which  call  for  close  co-operation  between  the  Union 
Government  and  the  State  Governments.  Our  co-operation  is 
pledged.  The  people  will  not  forgive  the  State  Governments  who  fail 
to  co-operate.  So,  our  task  does  not  end  with  the  consideration  and 
passage  of  these  Bills.  We  would  hope  a  vociferous  public  opinion 
and  vigilant  monitoring  will  ensure  that  our  intentions  are  fully  and 
faithfully  realised. 

The  Constitution  Amendment  Bills,  we  bring  before  this  House  by 
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no  means  constitute  the  end  of  our  grassroots  revolution.  We  look 
forward,  in  the  next  Lok  Sabha,  to  thoroughly  revamping  the 
cooperative  movement  which,  in  many  sectors  and  many  parts  of  the 
country,  has  run  aground  on  the  shoals  of  upper-class  domination, 
mismanagement,  malfeasance  and  worse.  We  are  also  conscious  of 
our  work  on  the  Panchayats  being  unfinished  because  we  have  not 
yet  dealt  with  the  Nyaya  Panchayats.  Equally,  in  urban  India,  we 
need  to  complement  responsive  administration  with  the  quick 
delivery  of  justice.  This  work  will  be  a  major  priority  for  our 
Government  in  the  Ninth  Lok  Sabha. 

This  is  a  moment  of  history.  This  is  a  moment  of  revolution.  The 
decisions  we  take  will  decisively  determine  the  destiny  of  our 
democracy.  We  are  here  in  this  House  by  the  will  of  our  people.  It  is 
to  the  people  that  we  shall  return  shortly  to  seek  a  renewal  of  our 
mandate.  Five  years  ago,  we  had  promised  our  people  a  radical 
restructuring  of  Government  at  the  grassroots  to  make  it  more 
representative,  more  responsible  and  more  responsive. 

We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  most  significant  systemic 
change  to  take  place  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  40  years 
ago. 

With  these  two  Bills,  we  redeem  our  pledge  to  our  people.  Power 
to  the  people.  The  people  are  with  us. 


Dimensions  of  Panchayati  Raj  and 

Nagarpalika  Bills 


I  HAVE  BEEN  following  with  the  closest  interest  this  important 
debate  on  the  Panchayati  Raj  and  Nagarpalika  Bills. 

These  Constitutional  Amendments,  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
introduce  at  the  last  session,  are  of  truly  historic  and  revolutionary 
significance.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  debate  should 
have  been  sometimes  stormy,  sometimes  incisive,  sometimes  reflec¬ 
tive,  but  at  all  times  lively.  I  wish  to  thank  all  members  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  for  the  important  contributions  they  have  made  to  this 
debate  which  is  bound  to  adorn  textbooks  on  Constitutional  history 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Text  of  reply  to  the  debate  on  the  Panchayati  Raj  and  Nagarpalika  Bills,  Rajya  Sabha, 
13  October  1989 
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By  and  large,  it  appears  to  me,  there  is  general  acceptance  of  the 
need  for  maximum  democracy  and  maximum  devolution.  What  is 
disputed  are  matters  of  Constitutional  jurisdiction,  political  proprie¬ 
ty,  electoral  motivation  and  legislative  detail.  Allow  me  to  deal  with 
each  of  these  apprehensions  in  turn. 

It  has  now  been  well-established  in  both  Houses  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  Union  Government’s  competence  to  introduce 
these  Constitutional  Amendments.  We  have  displayed  the  utmost 
rectitude  in  not  impinging  upon  the  essential  Constitutional  rela¬ 
tionship  established  between  the  Union  and  the  States.  Our  basic 
aim  is  to  secure  Constitutional  sanctity  for  democracy  in  the 
Panchayats  and  Nagarpalikas  and  devolution  to  them  of  adequate 
power  and  finances  to  ensure  the  people’s  participation  in  the 
development  process. 

First,  we  have  left  Entry  Five  of  the  State  List  exactly  as  it  is  and 
where  it  is.  The  competence  of  State  legislatures  to  deal  with  all 
municipal  legislation  relating  to  rural  and  urban  local  bodies  has  not 
been  tampered  with  in  any  way. 

Second,  care  has  been  taken  to  so  draft  the  Constitutional 
Amendments  as  to  leave  it  entirely  to  State  Legislatures  to  draft  the 
law  on  the  subject,  and  to  State  Governments  to  formulate  and  pass 
the  necessary  orders  to  realise  the  objectives  of  these  Constitutional 
Amendments.  The  only  point  I  would  wish  to  stress  is  that  all 
municipal  law  has  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
These  two  Amendments,  when  passed,  will  set  the  Constitutional 
stage  on  the  basis  of  which  State  Legislatures  will  undertake  detailed 
legislation. 

Third,  it  is  erroneous  and  misleading  to45ay,  as  some  members 
opposite  have  alleged,  that  what  we  have  attempted  to  do  is  to  draft 
detailed  municipal  legislation  by  the  backdoor  of  detailed  Constitu¬ 
tional  Amendments.  We  have  restricted  ourselves  to  essential 
features  such  as  regularity  in  elections  and  the  forestalling  of 
arbitrary  and  prolonged  suspensions. 

We  have  been  asked  why  we  have  prescribed  in  such  detail  a 
common  structure  of  Panchayats  at  village,  intermediate  and  district 
levels,  as  also  a  common  structure  of  Nagarpalikas  for  different  sizes 
of  population.  The  answer  is  simple. 

A  uniform  structure  means  a  uniform  pattern  and  degree  of 
democratic  representation  in  the  local  bodies.  Why  should  the 
pattern  and  degree  of  democracy  differ  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  the  other?  we  are,  after  all,  one  country.  Another  major  objective 
we  have  in  mind  is  to  reduce  the  vast  gap  that  now  separates  the 
voter  from  his  representative.  In  a  vast  country  like  ours,  there  are  at 
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present  no  more  than  about  five  thousand  five  hundred  persons — 
five  thousand  in  the  State  Legislatures  and  around  five  hundred  in 
Parliament  —  to  directly  represent  800  million  people.  The  number 
of  voters  seeking  the  assistance  of  the  elected  representative  is  so 
large  that  there  is  no  way  the  representative  can  really  give  his 
personal  attention  to  his  electorate  as  a  whole.  Also,  it  means  the 
people  have  to  approach  their  MLA,  or  even  MP,  to  get  grassroots 
problems  attended  to.  The  Panchayati  Raj  and  Nagarpalika  Bills  will 
generate  so  many  lakhs  of  elected  grassroots  representatives  that  the 
distance  between  the  voter  and  his  representative  would  be  drastical¬ 
ly  reduced,  the  power-brokers  would  be  driven  from  their  perches, 
and  grassroots  problems  would  receive  grassroots  attention.  There  is 
no  reason  why  these  benefits  should  not  reach  the  people  in  a  more 
or  less  uniform  manner  throughout  the  country.  That  objective  can 
only  be  secured  by  uniformity  in  the  structure  of  local  bodies. 

The  third  point  is,  perhaps,  of  the  greatest  significance.  We  are 
determined  to  ensure  just  representation  for  the  weaker  sections  of 
society  through  reservations  in  all  our  local  bodies.  The  only  way  of 
ensuring  uniformity  in  reservations  is  by  ensuring  a  uniform 
structure  of  local  government. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  to  illustrate  the  complications  that 
would  have  arisen  if  we  had  tried  to  secure  a  uniform  system  of 
reservations  without  having  a  uniform  structure  of  local  govern¬ 
ment.  At  present,  in  some  States,  including  Congress-run  Maharash¬ 
tra  and  non-Congress-run  West  Bengal,  the  Panchayat  Samiti  is  a 
body  directly  elected  by  the  people  at  large. 

In  some  other  States,  however,  the  Panchayat  Samiti  is  not  a 
directly  elected  body  but  a  committee  of  the  Chairmen  of  Village 
Panchayats.  In  a  directly  elected  Panchayat  Samiti  it  is  entirely 
feasible  to  reserve  seats  for  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes 
in  proportion  to  their  population,  as  also  to  reserve  30  per  cent  of 
the  seats  for  women.  If,  however,  the  Panchayat  Samiti  is  not  a 
directly  elected  body  but  only  a  committee  of  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Village  Panchayats,  how  is  one  to  secure  proportionate  representa¬ 
tion  for  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  or  30  per  cent 
reservation  for  women? 

In  prescribing  a  uniform  structure  of  local  government  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  our  aim  is  not  to  arbitrarily  impose  a  uniform 
structure  on  a  diverse  country.  It  is  only  to  ensure  that  there  is 
uniformity  of  reservations  throughout  the  country  for  the  Sche¬ 
duled  Castes,  the  Scheduled  Tribes  and  women.  We  are  second  to 
none  in  recognising  the  diversity  of  our  country.  We  are  second  to 
none  in  celebrating  the  variegated  cultures  of  our  country.  We  are 
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second  to  none  in  being  the  most  passionate  advocates  of  our  unity 
in  diversity,  in  recognising  and  affirming  that,  in  a  country  like 
India,  the  only  unity  that  is  possible  is  by  a  large-hearted  acceptance 
of  diversity.  Respect  for  diversity  means  recognising  that  palm  trees 
grow  in  some  parts  of  the  country  and  the  chinar  grows  elsewhere. 
But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  oppression  of  Harijans  or  Adivasis 
or  discrimination  against  women?  Surely,  the  ladies  of  Kerala 
deserve  equal  treatment  in  the  Panchayats  as  the  ladies  of  Kashmir, 
even  as  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  everywhere  are 
entitled  to  equal  representation.  Diversity  means  respect  for  a 
Carnatic  Kriti  in  Thanjavur,  a  haul  in  Bengal,  a  dhrupad  in  Gwalior 
and  a  manganiar  lok-geet  in  Rajasthan.  But  does  this  mean 
reservations  in  Tamil  Nadu  should  be  different  to  reservations  in 
Bengal? 

That  the  Adivasis  of  Rajasthan  should  be  treated  differently  to  the 
Adivasis  of  Madhya  Pradesh?  That  Scheduled  Castes  in  one  part  of 
the  country  should  get  reservations  in  proportion  to  their  popula¬ 
tion  but  be  denied  the  same  privilege  in  other  parts  of  the  country? 
To  do  this  would  be  to  make  a  farce  of  the  noble  precept  of  unity  in 
diversity. 

We  celebrate  the  intellectual,  spiritual  and  cultural  diversity  of  our 
country.  But,  as  I  said  a  minute  ago,  we  are  one  country.  When  it 
comes  to  oppression  and  discrimination,  the  people  of  India  are 
united  in  demanding  a  uniform  end  to  all  oppression,  all  suppres¬ 
sion,  all  social  tyranny,  all  obsolete  social  mores.  I  repeat  that  it  is  to 
secure  a  uniform  system  of  reservations  that  we  were  obliged  to 
prescribe  a  uniform  structure  of  local  government. 

I  now  turn  to  questions  of  political  propriety  which  appear  to  have 
agitated  the  feelings  of  our  friends  Opposite.  We  have  been  asked: 
how  dare  the  Prime  Minister  interact  directly  with  District  Magis¬ 
trates?  I  answer:  what  call  has  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  country  like 
India  to  remain  as  Prime  Minister  unless  he  feels  at  home  in  the 
humblest  hut  of  the  remotest  village  of  our  vast  and  varied  country? 
I  toured  hundreds  of  villages.  I  spoke  to  countless  people.  There,  in 
their  hearths  and  homes,  I  experienced  the  cruelty  of  an  unrespon¬ 
sive  administration,  the  oppression  of  an  administration  without  a 
heart,  the  callous  lack  of  compassion  that  most  of  our  people  find  at 
the  hands  of  much  of  our  administration.  I  then  looked  at  the 
Administrators  themselves — most  of  them  dedicated  young  men 
and  women,  of  extraordinarily  high  intelligence,  deeply  concerned 
about  the  people  placed  in  their  charge  and  yet,  apparently, 
incapable  of  converting  their  enthusiasm  and  personal  compassion 
into  a  responsive  administration.  I  sought  an  answer  to  this  riddle,  a 
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solution  to  this  conundrum.  That  is  how  I  decided  to  pose  the 
question  to  the  District  Magistrates  themselves.  How  could  this 
possibly  be  wrong? 

In  any  case,  there  was  nothing  clandestine  about  my  encounters 
with  District  Magistrates.  The  first  one  was  held  at  Bhopal.  I  invited 
Chief  Minister  Vora  to  join  us — he  accepted.  The  second  one  was 
held  at  Hyderabad.  I  invited  Chief  Minister  N.T.  Rama  Rao  to 
accompany  me  to  the  encounter.  For  reasons  best  known  to  him,  he 
haughtily  declined.  I  asked  him  once  again  at  Hyderabad  airport.  He 
once  again  refused  to  come  with  me.  How  can  the  Opposition  now 
turn  around  and  say  I  went  behind  the  backs  of  Chief  Ministers  to 
talk  to  District  Magistrates? 

When  it  came  to  meetings  with  village  pradhans  and  sarpanches, 
Panchayat  Samiti  Chairmen  and  Presidents  of  Zila  Parishads,  we 
took  care  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  at  least  two  Opposition-run 
State  Governments  in  holding  these  Sammelans.  Chief  Minister  Jyoti 
Basu  kindly  agreed  to  co-operate  and  we  held  a  most  informative 
and  useful  Sammelan  in  Calcutta,  in  full  view,  I  might  add,  of  the 
representatives  of  that  State’s  non-Congress  Government.  We  were 
making  arrangements  with  an  Opposition-run  Government  for  the 
South  Zone  Sammelan  in  Bangalore  when  that  Government 
crumbled  under  the  weight  of  its  own  inconsistencies.  If  the  Janata 
Dal  Government  failed  to  host  the  South  Zone  Sammelan  that  was 
not  on  account  of  any  failings  on  our  part  but  only  because  of  their 
own  inability  to  hold  out  until  the  Panchayat  representatives  arrived! 

We  have  consulted  openly,  frankly  and  freely  with  every  echelon 
concerned:  beginning  with  the  common  folk  of  our  villages  to  whom 
I  spoke;  then  the  bureaucracy,  including  District  Magistrates,  Ghief 
Secretaries  and  Secretaries  to  the  Government  of  India;  and  then  the 
Panchayat  and  Local  Self-Government  Ministers  and  Chief  Ministers 
of  States.  It  was  never  we  who  shied  away  from  meeting  them. 
Regrettably,  however,  some  Opposition-run  State  Governments 
refused  to  send  officials  and  even  elected  representatives  to  these 
encounters  and  then,  in  a  shameful  act  of  abnegation  of  governmen¬ 
tal  responsibility,  failed  to  participate  in  the  Conference  of  Chief 
Ministers  which  I  called  in  early  July. 

We  have  come  to  this  House,  at  the  culmination  of  a  process  of 
open,  transparent  consultation  without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
independent  India.  The  Amendments  we  present  are  the  distilled 
essence  of  the  views  of  thousands  of  elected  local  body  representa¬ 
tives,  hundreds  of  District  Magistrates,  scores  of  senior  Government 
servants,  and  dozens  of  Ministers  and  Chief  Ministers.  There  is  no 
impropriety  on  opr  part.  The  only  impropriety  has  lain  in  the 
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discourtesy  with  which  a  well-intentioned  invitation  was  turned 
down. 

Much  play  has  been  made  by  the  Opposition  of  the  proximity  of 
the  forthcoming  general  elections  to  the  important  legislation  which 
this  House  will  shortly  be  voting  upon.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the 
point  at  issue  here.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  were  elected  to  govern  and 
legislate  for  a  five-year  period?  Should  we  stop  governing  and 
legislating  only  because  elections  are  in  the  offing?  It  is  the  people 
who  have  given  us  this  responsibility.  It  is  to  the  people — and  the 
people  alone — that  we  are  responsible.  We  reject  this  artful 
misinterpretation  of  Parliamentary  practice  that  would  require  us  to 
desist  from  legislation  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  polls. 

In  any  case,  it  was  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  present  term  of 
office,  in  the  first  broadcast  I  made  to  the  nation  in  January  1985, 
that  I  outlined  the  plan  we  had  in  mind  to  make  our  administration 
responsive  to  the  people’s  needs.  I  raised  these  issues  in  my  speech  at 
the  Congress  Centenary  in  Bombay  in  December  1985.  In  August, 
1986,  this  intention  of  Government  was  enshrined  as  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Point  of  the  20 -Point  Programme  under  the  rubric 
'‘Responsive  Administration.” 

At  that  time,  I  must  confess,  we  were  in  quest  of  managerial 
solutions  to  unresponsive  administration.  We  were  looking  to  a 
simplification  of  procedures,  grievance  redressal  machinery,  single¬ 
window  clearances,  computerisation  and  courtesy  as  the  answers  to 
the  problem.  As  we  went  along,  we  discovered  that  a  managerial 
solution  would  not  do.  What  was  needed  was  a  systemic  solution. 

The  Panchayati  Raj  and  Nagarpalika  Bills  constitute  the  most 
significant  systemic  transformation  in  the  governance  of  the  Indian 
polity  since  the  Constitution  entered  into  force  just  under  forty  years 
ago.  We  learnt  that  a  paternalistic  administration  cannot  be  a 
responsive  administration.  We  learnt  that  a  grassroots  administra¬ 
tion  without  political  authority  was  like  a  meal  without  salt.  We 
learnt  that  however  well-intentioned  our  district  bureaucracy  might 
be,  without  effective  elected  authority  the  gap  between  the  people 
and  the  bureaucracy  could  not  be  closed.  We  learnt  that  the  vacuum 
created  by  the  absence  of  local  level  political  authority  had  spawned 
the  power-brokers  who  occupy  the  gap  between  the  people  and  their 
representatives  in  distant  Vidhan  Sabhas  and  the  even  more  remote 
Parliament.  We  learnt  that  corruption  could  only  be  ended  by  giving 
power  to  the  Panchayats  and  making  Panchayats  responsible  to  the 
people.  We  learnt  that  inefficiency  could  only  be  ended  by 
entrusting  the  people  at  the  grassroots  with  the  responsibility  for 
their  own  development.  We  learnt  that  callousness  could  only  be 
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ended  by  empowering  the  people  to  send  their  own  representatives 
to  institutions  of  local  self-government,  by  empowering  the  people 
to  reject  those  who  betray  their  mandate. 

The  Panchayati  Raj  and  Nagarpalika  Bills  are  not  only  instru¬ 
ments  for  bringing  democracy  and  devolution  to  every  chaupal  and 
every  chabutra,  to  every  angan  and  every  dalan.  They  are  also  a 
charter  for  ending  bureaucratic  oppression,  technocratic  tyranny, 
crass  inefficiency,  bribery,  red-tapism,  nepotism,  corruption  and  the 
million  other  malfeasances  that  afflict  the  poor  of  our  villages,  towns 
and  cities.  The  Bills  are  the  warrant  for  ending  the  reign  of  the 
power-brokers,  of  the  intermediaries  whom  Shakespeare  called  “the 
caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth”. 

These  Bills  fill  a  yawning  gap  in  the  country’s  polity.  They  are  the 
result  of  a  process  that  was  started  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  our 
great  electoral  victory  and  has  been  carried  forward  in  carefully 
considered  stages  till  it  has  ripened  for  consideration  by  our  august 
Houses  of  Parliament.  There  is  nothing  sudden  or  surprising  about 
the  timing  of  these  Bills. 

There  is  another  point  I  would  wish  to  stress.  Elections  come  and 
go.  The  consequences  of  these  Constitutional  Amendments  will  far 
outlast  the  outcome  of  the  forthcoming  general  elections.  These 
Amendments  will  become  a  sacred  obligation  on  all  Governments, 
whether  at  the  Centre  or  in  the  States,  whether  run  by  the  Congress 
or  any  Opposition  party.  There  is  nothing  gimmicky  about  our 
intentions.  We  are  making  democracy  at  the  grassroots  a  solemn  and 
ineluctable  Constitutional  obligation.  Equally,  we  are  making  the 
devolution  of  administrative  and  financial  powers  to  the  local  bodies 
an  inescapable  responsibility  of  all  governments,  now  and  in  the 
future,  here  at  the  Centre  and  there  in  the  States,  a  responsibility  as 
much  of  Congress-run  governments  as  of  governments  run  by 
others.  An  election  gimmick  is  a  trick  of  the  trade.  A  Constitutional 
Amendment  is  a  solemn,  long-term  pledge.  Ours  is  a  pledge  to  the 
people.  Those  who  thwart  the  people  do  so  at  grave  risk  to 
themselves.- When  the  voter  stands  in  the  seclusion  of  the  voting 
booth  his  hand  will  go  down  on  the  hand  which  clasps  his  as  a  friend. 

I  would  now  like  to  deal  with  some  of  the  matters  in  detail  touched 
upon  by  participants  in  this  debate. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  Schedules  Eleven  and  Twelve  infringe  in 
some  manner  upon  the  legislative  sovereignty  of  the  State  Legisla¬ 
tures  and  the  freedom  of  action  of  State  Governments  in  regard  to 
responsibilities  assigned  to  them  by  the  Constitution. 

The  confusion  appears  to  arise  out  of  confounding  the  legislative 
lists  of  the  Seventh  Schedule  and  the  lists  incorporated  in  the 
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proposed  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Schedules.  The  Union,  State  and 
Concurrent  lists  detailed  in  the  Seventh  Schedule  deal  with  the 
respective  legislative  competence  of  the  Union,  the  States,  and  the 
Union  and  States  together.  The  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Schedules,  on 
the  other  hand,  constitute  an  illustrative  listing  of  subjects  in  respect 
of  which  development  programmes  might  be  implemented  by 
Panchayats  and  Nagarpalikas  respectively.  These  are  subjects  re¬ 
garding  which  understanding  at  the  local  level  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  profound  than  in  some  distant  State  Capital  and 
where  implementation  by  local  elected  bodies  is  likely  to  be  much 
more  responsive  to  articulated  public  need  than  the  cold  ministra¬ 
tions  of  official  agencies.  The  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Schedules  do 
not  confer  any  legislative  competence  upon  the  local  bodies. 
Nothing  is  taken  away  from  the  legislative  competence  of  State 
Legislatures.  All  that  is  indicated  by  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Schedules  is  the  path  along  which  effective  devolution  might  be 
pursued  to  render  the  Panchayats  and  Nagarpalikas  into  vibrant, 
dynamic,  meaningful  institutions  of  local  self-government. 

It  is  explicitly  stated  in  the  Constitutional  Amendments  now 
before  the  House  that  it  would  be  for  State  Legislatures  to  lay  down 
the  legislative  parameters  of  devolution  and  for  State  Governments 
to  give  practical  effect  to  those  parameters.  We  recognise  that  the 
precise  pattern  of  devolution  might  vary  from  State  to  State.  We 
leave  it  to  the  good  sense  of  our  people  to  endorse  or  reject  through 
their  vote  the  degree  and  nature  of  devolution  conferred  upon  the 
Panchayats  and  Nagarpalikas  by  different  State  Legislatures  and 
State  Governments.  Those  State  Governments  that  live  up  to  the 
expectations  of  the  people  will  receive  the  endorsement  of  the 
people.  Those  who  fail  the  people  will  receive  the  rejection  they 
deserve.  Our  sanction  is  the  people’s  vote.  The  only  threat  we  hold 
out  to  State  Governments  is  the  threat  of  their  being  rejected  at  the 
polls  by  the  people  whose  Constitutional  rights  they  transgress,  by 
the  people  who  feel  deprived  of  the  opportunities  opened  to  them 
by  these  Constitutional  Amendments. 

Surprisingly  little  has  been  said  in  this  debate  about  the  heart  of 
the  Amendments,  which  is  the  provision  for  planning  and  imple¬ 
mentation. 

It  is  undeniable  that  our  planning  has  become  increasingly 
removed  from  the  perceptions  and  aspirations  of  our  people  at  the 
grassroots.  Such  district  planning  as  is  taking  place  is  largely 
formalistic  in  nature,  a  putting  together  by  bureaucrats  and 
technocrats  of  what  they  perceive  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 
The  people  themselves  are  not  consulted  at  all,  or  are  consulted  but 
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perfunctorily.  Through  these  Amendments,  the  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  planning  would  devolve  upon  the  Panchayats  at  every  level 
and  each  tier  of  the  Nagarpalikas.  Each  local  community,  whether  in 
a  small  village  covered  by  a  Village  Panchayat,  or  in  a  village  turning 
into  a  town  governed  by  a  Nagar  Panchayat,  or  in  a  town  governed 
by  a  Municipal  Council,  or  in  a  city  governed  by  a  Corporation, 
would  prepare  its  own  plan  for  its  own  development. 

I  would  particularly  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
wording  of  the  relevant  provision.  It  provides,  in  effect,  for  any  plan 
for  economic  development  to  incorporate  its  social  justice  compo¬ 
nent.  As  it  is,  the  provision  for  reservations  ensures  that  the 
Panchayat  or  Nagarpalika  undertaking  the  planning  exercise  will  be 
adequately  weighted  with  the  weaker  sections  of  society.  That  in 
itself  will  contribute  to  a  heightened  social  consciousness  in  the 
preparation  of  plans.  But  these  constitutional  provisions  go  even 
further.  They  make  the  completion  of  any  plan  prepared  by  a 
Panchayat  or  Nagarpalika  contingent  upon  the  incorporation  in  the 
plan  of  its  social  justice  component.  In  other  words,  whereas  uptil 
now  even  in  so  progressive  a  State  as  Gujarat,  which  has  pioneered 
the  Social  Justice  Committees  in  Panchayats,  social  justice  has  been 
an  adjunct  to  the  planning  process,  these  Constitutional  Amend¬ 
ments  make  social  justice  an  integral  element  of  the  planning 
process. 

Plans  prepared  by  Panchayats,  Panchayat  Samitis  and  Nagarpali¬ 
kas  will  then  be  filtered  upwards  to  the  Zila  Parishad  for  harmonis¬ 
ing  and  consolidation  by  a  Committee  elected  by  members  of  the  Zila 
Parishad  and  the  Nagarpalikas.  This  Committee  for  district 
planning  incorporates  members  of  the  Scheduled  Castes  and 
Scheduled  Tribes  in  proportion  to  their  population  in  the  district 
and  reserve  30  per  cent  of  the  seats  for  women.  Thus,  the  very 
composition  of  the  District  Planning  Committee  is  such  as  to  ensure 
the  integration  of  social  justice  with  economic  planning  in  district 
plans.  This  holds  true  equally  of  the  elected  body  being  established 
for  metropolitan  planning. 

These  Constitutional  Amendments  presage  an  entirely  new  era  in 
planning,  not  only  in  terms  of  detailed  consultations  with  the 
grassroots,  but  also  in  terms  of  ensuring  social  justice  as  an  integral 
component  of  the  development  process. 

As  regards  implementation,  there  has  been  a  half-hearted  attempt 
by  some  members  of  the  Opposition  to  raise  a  laugh  by  pointing  to 
one  lacuna  or  the  other  in  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Schedules. 
These  digs  would  have  a  purpose  if  there  had  been  any  attempt  to 
make  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Schedules  either  comprehensive  or 
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obligatory.  We  have  made  it  amply  clear  that  these  two  Schedules  are 
illustrative  in  nature,  aimed  at  indicating  practical  ways  in  which  the 
implementation  of  programmes  and  projects  might  be  entrusted  to 
elected  local  bodies  instead  of  being  carried  out,  as  present,  by  cold, 
remote  official  agencies.  It  is  by  being  held  responsible  for  the 
implementation  of  programmes  that  local  bodies  will  become  truly 
responsible  to  the  people.  It  is  when  representativeness  is  combined 
with  responsibility  that  responsive  administration  follows. 

Moreover,  the  location  of  the  District  Planning  Committee  in  the 
Zila  Parishad,  and  indeed  its  very  creation,  provide  the  first-ever 
platform  of  rural-urban  interaction  on  development  issues.  This  in 
itself  will  contribute  to  a  higher  awareness  of  various  problems  of 
social  injustice  and  the  remedial  measures  required  to  rectify  them. 
Through  the  proposed  Metropolitan  Planning  Authority,  India 
becomes  one  of  the  first  developing  countries  in  the  world  to  provide 
a  platform  for  interaction  between  the  State  and  the  Central 
authorities  and  the  elected  representatives  of  urban  and  adjacent 
rural  local  bodies,  thus  integrating  the  demands  of  the  social  justice 
with  the  imperatives  of  economic  growth. 

We  have  left  it  to  State  legislatures  and  State  Governments  to 
determine  the  precise  contours  of  the  responsibilities  that  will 
devolve  on  local  bodies  for  the  implementation  of  programmes. 
Some  States  will  go  further  than  others.  Some  variation  in  the  degree 
and  pattern  of  devolution  would  be  justified  and  acceptable.  But  any 
State  government  which  transgresses  the  spirit  of  these  Amend¬ 
ments  will  have  to  face  the  wrath  of  the  people. 

We,  at  the  Centre,  have  made  a  beginning  in  trusting  the  local 
bodies  to  implement  their  own  programmes.  The  Jawahar  Rozgar 
Yojana  and  the  Nehru  Rozgar  Yojana  are  the  earnest  of  our 
commitment  to  placing  responsibility  for  development  administra¬ 
tion  squarely  in  the  hands  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  at  the  grassroots.  No  longer  will  the  people  have  to  run  from 
one  bureaucratic  closed  door  to  another,  from  one  indifferent 
official  to  another.  No  longer  will  they  have  to  bribe  and  cajole  their 
way  to  securing  their  legitimate  rights.  We  are  bringing  to  an  end  the 
Kafkaesque  nightmare  through  which  the  people  at  the  grassroots 
have  lived.  Their  problems  will  now  be  solved  at  their  doorstep. 
Answerability  will  be  within  the  very  villages  where  they  live. 
Accountability  would  be  nailed  to  the  Panchayat  Char  and  the 
Nagarpalika.  Truth  will  not  be  hidden  in  ever-more  voluminous  files 
and  cupboards  bursting  at  the  seams,  but  will  be  revealed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Panchayat  Char  and  at  the  Village  hustings,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Town  Hall  and  the  hustings  in  every  mohalla. 
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As  regards  the  sound  finances  of  the  Panchayats  and  Nagarpali- 
kas,  we  propose  entrusting  this  responsibility  to  the  Finance 
Commissions  envisaged  in  the  Constitutional  Amendments.  Here 
again,  some  of  the  comments  made  by  members  Opposite  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  while  they  have  glimpsed  some  of  the  parallel 
features  between  the  Finance  Commission  established  under  Article 
280  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Finance  Commissions  proposed  in 
the  present  Amendments,  they  have  not  comprehended  the  essen¬ 
tial  differences  between  the  two.  Whereas  the  Finance  Commission 
established  under  Article  280  effects  the  actual  allocation  of 
resources  between  the  Centre  and  the  States,  the  Finance  Commis¬ 
sions  referred  to  in  these  Amendments  would  limit  themselves  to  the 
principles  on  the  basis  of  which  allocations  might  be  made  between 
the  States  and  the  local  bodies.  The  actual  allocations  will  be  made  by 
the  State  Governments  in  the  light  of  State  legislation  on  the  subject 
and  the  principles  recommended  by  the  Finance  Commissions. 

We,  at  the  Centre,  are  undertaking  an  exercise  to  review 
Nagarpalika  and  Panchayat  finances  with  a  view  to  seeing  what  steps 
might  be  taken  to  augmer  t  the  availability  of  financial  resources  for 
local  self-government.  We  would  hope  State  Governments,  both 
those  run  by  our  party  and  those  run  by  Opposition  Parties  under¬ 
take  a  similar  exercise  in  self-enlightenme.xt. 

The  Constitutional  Amendments  entrust  to  the  Comptroller  and 
Auditor  General  the  responsibility  for  causing  the  accounts  of  the 
local  bodies  to  be  prepared  and  audited  in  such  manner  as  he  deems 
fit.  Members  Opposite  appear  to  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  means  dismantling  the  existing  State  machinery  for  the 
examination  and  auditing  of  local  bodies  accounts.  In  our  view, 
unless  the  CAG,  in  his  wisdom,  deems  otherwise,  there  would  be 
no  need  to  dismantle  existing  State  machinery  nor  undertake  any 
substantial  augmentation  of  the  staff  in  the  CAG’s  office.  What  the 
CAG  is  being  mandated  to  do  is  to  examine  existing  procedures  in 
different  States  for  the  preparation  and  audit  of  local  bodies 
accounts  and  prescribe  methods  by  which  such  accTiunts  and 
auditing  might  be  made  stricter  and  less  prone  to  abuse.  There  is  no 
question  of  requiring  the  CAG  to  himself  take  over  the  direct 
responsibility  for  accounting  and  auditing.  The  State  local  fund 
auditing  bodies  would  continue  to  exercise  their  functions,  but 
under  the  overall  guidance  and  direction  of  the  Comptroller  and 
Auditor  General. 

I  now  turn  to  the  dust  being  raised  by  the  Opposition  over  the  role 
of  the  Election  Commission.  Here  again,  it  is  a  total  misreading  of 
the  Constitutional  amendments  to  suggest  that  the  existing  machin- 
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ery  for  the  conduct  of  elections  to  local  bodies  would  have  to  be 
dismantled.  The  Election  Commission  will  conduct  the  elections 
through  State  Electoral  officers  and  their  staff.  Also  as  elections  are 
going  to  be  regular,  and  arbitrary,  prolonged  suspensions  are  to  be 
outlawed,  it  would  be  essential  to  further  strengthen  the  existing 
machinery.  The  important  change  we  are  effecting  is  not  in 
centralising  the  conduct  of  elections  but  in  bringing  the  process  of 
election  to  local  bodies  under  the  purview  of  the  Election  Commis¬ 
sion. 

In  recent  months,  the  burden  of  responsibility  on  the  Election 
Commission  has  been  considerably  increased.  Legislative  amen¬ 
dments  undertaken  in  respect  of  the  Representation  of  the  People 
Act  and  other  legislation  have  greatly  added  to  the  workload  of  the 
Commission.  The  responsibilities  envisaged  for  them  under  the 
Panchayati  Raj  and  Nagarpalika  Bills  will  further  increase  the  Chief 
Election  Commissioner’s  responsibilities. 

We  seek  no  confrontation  on  these  Bills.  In  preparing  these  Bills, 
we  have  drawn  upon  the  experience  of  all,  of  Congress  States  as 
much  as  of  non-Congress  States.  We  have  freely  and  repeatedly 
acknowledged  our  debt  to  Opposition  Governments,  like  those  in 
West  Bengal  and  Andhra  Pradesh,  and  the  earlier  Janata  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Karnataka,  who  have  made  innovative  contributions  to  the 
improvement  of  Panchayati  Raj  in  our  country.  Equally  do  we  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  pioneering  Congress  stalwarts  in  Gujarat 
and  Maharashtra  who  have  the  longest  unbroken  and  unblemished 
record  of  Panchayati  Raj  in  the  country.  There  are  negative  lessons 
also  to  be  learnt,  as  we  have  freely  and  fully  admitted,  from 
inadequate  or  insufficient  Panchayati  Raj  and  Nagarpalika  adminis¬ 
tration  in  some  non-Congress  States  as  well  as  in  some  Congress 
States.  There  is  no  partisan  politics  in  this.  Our  only  interest  is  the 
national  interest,  the  interests  of  development,  the  interests  of  the 
poor,  the  interests  of  the  weak. 

We  admit  also  that  the  objectives  we  seek  to  achieve  are  objectives 
which,  at  various  times  in  the  past,  have  been  espoused  by 
Opposition  Parties,  ranging  all  across  the  spectrum  from  the 
Bharatiya  Janata  Party  (and  its  forbears)  to  the  two  Communist 
Parties  (and  their  forbears). 

We  invite  all  the  Parties  in  the  House  to  join  hands  with  us  in 
passing  these  Bills.  The  Bills  are  for  the  people.  The  Bills  are  for 
their  welfare,  their  benefit.  The  Bills  are  to  give  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  The  Bills  are  to  end  the  reign  of  the  power-brokers. 
The  Bills  are  to  entrust  responsibility  to  the  grassroots.  The  Bills  are 
to  give  representative  administration.  The  Bills  are  to  involve  the 
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people’s  participation  in  planning  and  implementation  in  develop¬ 
ment  and  social  justice.  The  Bills  are  designed  to  entrench  democracy 
in  the  very  foundations  of  our  polity  so  that  the  superstructure  of 
democracy  in  State  capitals  and  the  national  capital  might  be  stable, 
sound  and  well-founded.  The  Bills  represent  the  realisation  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi’s  vision.  The  Bills  represent  the  fulfilment  of 
Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  dream.  The  Bills  are  the  outgrowth  of 
Indiraji’s  endeavours. 

I  invite  the  House  to  pass  these  Bills  unanimously.  Those  who 
support  these  Bills  will  earn  the  people’s  gratitude.  Those  who 
oppose  these  Bills  will  fail  the  people  and  live  to  rue  their  lapse. 
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Education  Instils  Right  Values 


A  ODAY  WE  HONOUR  Sunny  Ramphal  as  a  statesman,  as  an 
administrator.  We  welcome  him  as  an  orator  of  renown.  He  has 
given  new  direction  to  the  Commonwealth.  He  has  guided  it  very 
carefully  through  difficult  periods  and  certainly  through  two  very 
difficult  sessions  that  I  attended  where  we  had  tackled  questions  of 
race  and  equality,  of  the  New  Economic  Order,  of  the  uplift  of  the 
weakest  sections  in  the  world.  He  has  given  new  directions  to  the 
Commonwealth  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Learning.  We  thank 
him  for  the  Commonwealth’s  assistance  to  the  Indira  Gandhi 
National  Open  University,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  your  fellow 
graduates  today.  Sunny,  will  look  up  and  rise  to  the  level  that  you 
have. 

This  University  is  named  after  Indiraji.  Indira  Gandhi  had  a  deep 
faith  in  the  essential  wisdom  of  the  Indian  people.  She  refused  to 
equate  education  with  learning  or  literacy.  She  recognised  that 
illiteracy  was  a  curse  and  that  education  was  the  key  to  opportunity 
and  advancement,  the  key  to  the  removal  of  poverty  and  social 
injustice. 

Today  when  we  look  ahead  to  the  world  in  the  coming  century,  we 
like  to  picture  a  world  at  peace  where  the  values  of  tolerance  and 
compassion  are  spread  globally,  where  humanity  is  seen  as  one 
without  barriers  and  divisions  and  walls.  We  would  like  to  see  India 
occupying  its  rightful  place  in  such  a  world.  We  would  like  to  see 
people  measured  by  their  quality  as  human  beings  and  not  by  their 
race  or  religion  or  caste  or  language.  We  would  like  to  see  social 
justice.  We  would  like  all  poverty  to  be  removed. 

The  key  is  education;  education  to  instil  the  right  values  to  face 
the  onslaught  of  materialism,  to  bring  about  development  without 
bringing  about  discontent  and  greed,  to  replace  these  with  fulfil¬ 
ment,  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  our  civilisation;  an  education  to 
celebrate  the  unity  of  our  diversity;  an  education  that  makes  us 
better  human  beings  capable  of  coping  with  the  technologies  of 
tomorrow,  to  utilise  them  to  our  best  benefit,  yet  limit  and  control 
them  so  that  they  cannot  get  control  of  us.  It  is  to  that  end  that  the 
Indira  Gandhi  National  Open  University  is  dedicated. 


Remarks  at  the  first  Convocation  of  Indira  Gandhi  National  Open  University,  New  Delhi, 
21  February  1989 


Nation^ll  Library — A  Centre  of 

Excellence 


It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today  at  the  National 
Library.  This  is  one  of  our  premier  institutions  in  the  country.  It  is 
historic,  comprehensive.  It  is  our  official  repository  of  the  Delivery 
of  Books  Act.  It  is  also  a  centre  of  excellence  with  a  world-wide 
reputation.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  everyone  who  has  been 
involved  in  keeping  the  standards  of  this  institution  at  this  very  high 
level;  my  felicitations  on  the  new  building  that  will  be  coming  up 
soon.  I  see  such  a  beautiful  landscape  on  the  right  hand  side.  I  hope 
that  most  of  it  will  remain  even  after  the  new  building  comes  up. 

I  am  told  that  a  long  time  ago  there  was  a  controversy  whether  the 
National  Library  should  remain  in  Calcutta  or  whether  it  should  be 
moved  to  Delhi,  specially  when  the  Delivery  of  Books  Act  was  being 
discussed.  Some  people  went  to  Panditji  and  asked  him  to  move  the 
library  to  Delhi  and  I  am  told  that  his  comments  were,  who  reads 
books  in  Delhi?  I  wonder  if  things  have  really  changed  in  these 
decades  that  have  passed  since  then. 

In  your  other  building,  I  saw  a  small  computer  room,  where  you 
are  just  starting  an  exercise  in  cataloguing  your  books.  This  is  where 
I  think  much  can  be  done.  A  Library  such  as  this,  which  is  such  a 
store-house  of  information  and  knowledge,  can  only  be  accessible  to 
a  few  people  who  are  in  Calcutta.  But  that  knowledge  should  not  be 
locked  up  and  denied  to  the  crores  of  people  throughout  India.  With 
the  type  of  technology  that  is  available  today,  there  is  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  this  knowledge  available  right  through  our  country. 
But  you  will  need  much  more  than  a  simple  cataloguing  system  to 
do  that.  You  will  have  to  put  the  substance  of  all  the  books  on  to  a 
machine  and  then  have  that  machine  give  access  to  all  over  the 
country  through  satellite  or  other  linkages.  We  should  try  for  such  a 
network  not  just  for  this  National  Library  but  also  for  libraries  in 
specialised  subjects — Engineering,  Law,  Medicine  and  Electronics. 

Today,  we  have  inadequate  libraries,  insufficiently  stocked,  poorly 
run  and  scattered  very  thinly  across  the  country.  They  don’t  really  serve 
the  purpose  that  we  set  out  for  them.  But  now,  with  the  new 
technology,  for  the  first  time  we  have  this  opportunity  of  giving 
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access  to  books  in  a  relatively  less  expensive  way  to  millions  of 
people.  With  a  link-net  system,  we  are  already  going  to  have  a  very 
large  number  of  computers  available  at  the  district  level.  So,  the 
opportunity  to  get  on  that  link  is  tremendous  and  the  openings  it  will 
give  us,  and  you,  are  unimaginable.  I  hope  that  in  the  coming  years, 
the  National  Library  will  look  in  this  direction  and  be  one  of  the 
trend-setters  for  libraries  in  India,  perhaps  in  a  global  way. 


Making  Vishwabharati — A  Vibrant 

University 


'  A  HIS  YEAR  WE  celebrate  Panditji’s  100th  birth  anniversary  and  it  is 
a  good  year  to  look  at  Santiniketan.  He  was  the  first  chancellor.  It  is  a 
good  year  to  work  at  Santiniketan,  to  see  how  far  it  has  come,  what 
we  have  achieved  and  what  have  been  our  shortcomings  during 
these  intervening  years;  and  to  try  and  see  how  we  can  give  more 
direction  to  the  development  process  in  Santiniketan. 

Upacharyaji  has  just  spoken  of  a  master  plan;  well,  it  is  still  not 
quite  a  master  plan.  It  is  more  a  concept  of  how  the  land  should  be 
used.  We  talked  about  it  last  night  and  we  have  made  a  little 
progress.  But  what  is  much  more  important  than  a  master  plan, 
which  looks  at  roads  and  buildings  and  water  supply,  is  a  master  plan 
that  looks  at  the  academic  side. 

What  are  we  trying  to  do  in  Santiniketan?  Is  it  to  be  just  another 
university  or  is  it  to  be  something  more  than  that?  Is  it  to  be  locked 
up  in  what  our  vision  of  Rabindranath  Tagore’s  ideas  were?  Or  is  it 
to  be  more  dynamic  in  his  own  vision  of  what  he  saw  at  that  time? 

Think  of  how  Rabindranath  Tagore  visualised  Santiniketan;  he 
set  it  up  at  a  time  when  he  wanted  all  the  great  Asian  civilisations  to 
interact  at  Vishwabharati,  giving  a  new  lead  to  world  civilisation, 
based  more  on  human  values  than  the  direction  that  it  was  taking 
then  towards  more  materialistic  values.  Rabindranath  Tagore  did 
not  see  Santiniketan  Vishwabharati  as  a  static  organisation.  He  saw  it 
as  dynamic  and  evolving  with  the  circumstances  and  changes  as  they 
took  place.  It  was  not  the  same  Vishwabharati  that  was  founded  and 
that  was  there  at  the  time  of  Rabindranath  Tagore’s  death. 
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To  freeze  Vishwabharati  in  one  mould  be  a  travesty  of  Rabindra¬ 
nath  Tagore’s  vision,  untrue  to  bis  understanding  of  tbe  world,  or  to 
bis  universe.  During  Tagore’s  life-time,  Asian  civilisation’s  were  laid 
prostrate  by  imperialism.  Tbeir  contact  was  snapped  by  imperialism. 
Simultaneously,  western  civilisation  was  leading  tbe  world  towards 
doom.  We  bad  tbe  vulgarity  of  colonialism,  of  fascism,  of  Nazism.  We 
saw  tbe  destruction  wrought  by  two  world  wars;  we  saw  the  denial  of 
human  dignity  and  human  rights;  we  saw  racism  rising  to  new  levels. 
But  during  these  50  years  since  Tagore’s  death,  a  lot  has  happened. 
There  have  been  fundamental  changes  in  India,  in  Asia  and  in  the 
world.  All  of  Asia  today  is  free  and  resurgent.  It  has  one  common 
pre-occupation — social  transformation,  economic  development, 
equality  in  the  comity  of  nations  and  perhaps  most  important 
preserving  one’s  heritage  while  modernising. 

The  new  challenge  that  the  Asian  civilisations,  the  Asian  nations, 
face,  is  not  posed  by  direct  political  suppression,  but  more  by 
economic  domination,  by  subtle  military  and  political  pressures.  Yet 
Asia  is  not  powerless,  because  if  you  look  at  Asia  as  a  whole  we  have 
vast  natural  resources,  in  the  Gulf,  in  West  Asia,  in  the  Asian  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  countries  with  tremendous  economic 
strength,  like  Japan,  some  of  the  other  East  Asian  countries  and 
South-East  Asian  countries.  We  have  the  pervasive  influence  of 
China.  Erom  India  there  have  always  been  new  ideas,  ideas  such  as 
those  of  non-violence,  non-alignment,  disarmament,  compassion 
and  tolerance. 

_  « 

The  challenge  for  Vishwabharati  today  is  to  fulfil  Rabindranath 
Tagore’s  dreams  in  today’s  world,  to  become  the  center-piece  of 
intellectual  and  cultural  exchanges  between  the  resurgent  societies 
of  contemporary  Asia,  always  keeping  emphasis  on  the  comparative 
social  sciences,  the  economics  of  transformation,  the  sociology  of 
transformation,  the  politics  of  transformation,  of  looking  at  modern 
scientific  research  but  more  at  its  applications  for  science  and 
technology,  for  development,  for  linking  the  lab  to  the  field  and  the 
lab  to  the  factory. 

We  have  to  look  at  new  disciplines  such  as  bio-technology.  We 
have  to  look  at  the  comparative  studies  of  development  and  culture. 
We  have  to  see  the  impact  of  development  on  modernisation  and  of 
modern  materialism  on  our  traditions,  on  our  culture,  our  civilisa¬ 
tion,  on  our  environment  and  on  the  human  being. 

Vishwabharati  cannot  degenerate  into  a  minor  provincial  universi¬ 
ty.  It  must  live  up  to  its  name,  bringing  the  world  to  India  and  taking 
India  to  the  world.  It  cannot  be  done  by  fossilising  Rabindranath 
Tagore  or  by  making  Vishwabharati  into  a  museum.  It  can  only  be 
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done  by  revitalising  the  University,  interpreting  Tagore  in  modern 
light  and  making  Vishwabharati  a  vibrant  University. 


Education  is  the  Key  to  Development 

'  X ' HE  THEME  OF  this  Conference  is  very  relevant  and  very  timely — 
‘Education  for  the  21st  Century  and  the  role  of  the  teachers  in  the 
literacy  year’.  This  is  an  area  that  we  ourselves  have  been  examining 
at  great  length  with  some  success,  perhaps  not  adequate  enough  but 
still  I  feel  we  have  made  a  little  headway. 

The  21  St  century  poses  very  special  problems  for  developing 
countries.  Sometimes,  I  feel  that  developed  countries  cannot  even 
comprehend  the  type  of  complications  which  technology  in  the  21st 
century  will  cause  to  developing  countries.  In  a  country  like  India, 
when  one  looks  ahead,  one  looks  and  sees  very  high  levels  of 
technology.  If  we  don’t  get  high  levels  of  technology  in  these 
areas,  then  we  remain  backward  and  uncompetitive,  our  people 
remain  poor,  their  life  styles  remain  as  those  of  another 
century. 

How  do  you  jump  these  centuries,  by  suddenly  asking  somebody 
in  rural  India  to  cope  with  a  high  technology  gadget  which  is  going 
to  tell  him  how  much  water  or  how  much  fertilizer  to  use  in  his  fields 
or  how  to  be  more  efficient  in  some  little  factory  or  Job  that  he  is 
doing?  In  some  areas,  that  difficulty  is  already  coming  out  very 
rapidly.  In  areas  where  high  technology  is  applied  fairly  routinely 
even  today,  for  example,  in  certain  military  areas,  where  we  used  to 
recruit  people  with  basically  high-school  education  and  it  was 
adequate  to  see  them  through  their  careers,  but  today,  we  find  it  just 
not  good  enough;  they  can’t  cope  because  what  was  a  very  simple 
task  just  a  few  years  ago,  we  have  numerous  computers 
handling  it.  The  education  that  individual  had  is  just  not 
good  enough.  We  are  coming  to  a  stage  where  inadequate 
education — and  that  is  basically  what  most  developing  countries  are 
giving — leads  more  to  unemployment  than  no  education; 
because  if  you  have  no  education  you  are  still  willing  to  work  in  a 
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certain  type  of  job  but  with  the  type  of  education  that  we  give,  the 
young  man  or  woman  becomes  unemployable.  So,  we  will  be 
listening  very  carefully  to  what  comes  out  of  your  Conference  to  see 
how  we  can  improve  what  we  have  already  started  out  upon. 

The  first  thing  that  my  Government  did  after  coming  in,  was  to 
start  a  national  debate  on  our  education  policy.  We  had  a  debate  at 
every  level  for  almost  18  months,  sometimes  very  controversial  and 
heated,  sometimes  a  little  more  congenial.  But  the  net  result  of  that 
was  a  new  education  policy,  a  policy  that  we  feel  will  make  our 
younger  generation  able  to  cope  with  their  tomorrow. 

We  feel  the  key  to  development,  the  key  to  progress,  is  education. 
Without  that,  there  can  be  no  development  or  progress.  Without 
that,  it  is  only  handouts  which  are  very  shortsighted  and  short-term. 
The  sad  part  is  that  one  is  ready  to  lay  out  billions  of  dollars  or 
rupees  for  developing  a  natural  resource.  But  when  it  comes  to 
putting  out  funds  for  developing  what  is  perhaps  our  biggest 
resource  in  Asia,  certainly  it  is  in  India,  the  human  resource,  we  are 
not  that  open-hearted  and  free  in  laying  out  our  funds.  Yes,  the 
returns  that  we  get  when  we  invest  in  education  are  much  slower  and 
take  a  long  time,  but  real  development  can  only  take  place  if  we  look 
at  the  human  beings,  at  our  people. 

The  challenge  in  our  areas,  in  the  SAARC  areas,  in  Asia,  in  the 
Pacific,  is  different  from  the  rest  of  the  world  because  most 
countries  in  this  area  are  developing  very  rapidly,  economically, 
which  means  that  our  education  system  must  keep  pace.  And,  this  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  crucial  areas  where  economic  and  scientific 
development  move  ahead  faster  than  the  development  of  the 
human  being,  his  spiritual  development,  development  of  the 
value-system.  Sometimes  we  find  it  also  the  hardest  to  develop  a 
value-system.  It  is  very  simple  to  say,  yes,  there  must  be  a 
value-system,  but  when  one  gets  down  to  analysing  any  value- 
system,  one  invariably  ends  up  going  back  in  time  to  a  certain 
religious  bias  in  the  value-systems  and  that  is  when  we  start  getting 
into  trouble.  In  India,  we  are  a  secular  country  and  we  try  to  look  for 
human  values  which  cut  across  religious  values. 

Most  recently,  the  argument  that  has  started  in  Europe  on 
freedom  of  speech  is  a  case  in  point  where  there  is  a  conflict  in 
value-systems  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  either  side  to  see  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong  because  everyone  has  an  ingrained  value-system 
which  they  are  not  willing  to  look  at  objectively.  These  are  the  sort  of 
challenges  that  we  have  in  India,  where  we  have  so  many  religions, 
each  so  different. 
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When  we  look  towards  India’s  development,  when  we  think  of  the 
challenges  our  children  will  have  to  face  in  the  coming  century,  our 
attention  is  directed  immediately  towards  their  education.  If  we  do 
not  teach  them  properly,  if  they  do  not  get  proper  education,  they 
cannot  face  the  future.  India  will  have  to  develop  very  rapidly  in  the 
coming  years.  The  political  and  military  confrontation  in  the  world  is 
now  changing.  In  the  coming  years,  it  will  be  an  economic  struggle. 
If  India  has  to  develop  its  full  potential  for  this,  our  children,  who  will 
have  to  shoulder  this  responsibility  tomorrow,  have  to  be  properly 
prepared  to  meet  this  challenge. 

We  have  but  one  tool  with  which  to  prepare  our  children  and  that 
is  the  teacher.  To  fully  prepare  the  children,  we  have  to  begin  at  the 
primary  school.  As  long  as  primary  education  is  not  solid,  how  can 
the  child  proceed  further?  In  this  you  have  a  very  special 
responsibility.  You  have  to  give  the  children  the  finest  education 
because  if  you  do  not  give  them  good  education,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  make  tomorrow’s  India  excellent.  If  you  teach  them  only  to  cram 
from  books,  then  too,  they  will  not  be  able  to  face  the  morrow.  If  you 
do  not  keep  them  away  from  the  path  of  communalism  then  also  our 
children  will  not  be  able  to  make  India  strong. 

There  can  be  but  one  criterion  for  development  in  the  coming 
years:  how  much  high  technology  is  used  in  the  life  of  our  common 
man.  Sometimes  it  will  be  used  directly  by  him.  Elsewhere,  as  in 
factories  and  power  plants,  it  will  be  used  for  him.  But  if  you  do  not 
impart  proper  education  today,  the  child  will  not  be  able  to  use  the 
new  technology  tomorrow;  consequently  he  will  be  unable  to 
become  strong.  Poverty  will  not  be  removed.  We  will  not  be  able  to 
break-through  the  shackles  of  backwardness. 

A  huge  responsibility  lies  in  your  hands.  But  if  teachers  have  to 
give  children  a  full  education,  we  must  devote  some  attention  to  the 
teachers  also.  This  attention  we  have  not  been  able  to  give  properly. 
We  have  fallen  short.  We  are  at  fault,  no  doubt,  but  the  full 
responsibility  is  not  ours,  because  there  are  very  few  steps  we  at  the 
Centre  can  take.  Most  of  this  work  is  done  at  the  State  level.  Even 
so,  our  entire  effort  is  toTelp  primary  education  and  help  the 
teachers  in  every  way.  That  is  why  we  have  initiated  such  a  huge 
programme — Operation  Black  Board.  That  is  why  we  have  insti¬ 
tuted  special  technology  missions.  And  that  is  also  why  we  are 
examining  how  we  can  make  more  use  of  new  technologies  to  help 
you.  Here  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  your  salaries  and  your  other 
problems.  I  would  only  like  to  say  that  I  am  aware  of  these  problems 
and  we  are  always  endeavouring  to  help  you  in  such  matters.  But  we 
also  look  at  you  from  another  view  point,  a  point  of  view  from  which 
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we  see  individuals  who  are  today  laying  the  foundations  of  India  s 
development,  of  India’s  future. 

What  you  are  doing  today  will  shape  India’s  tomorrow.  If  you  do 
not  put  in  your  full  effort,  our  country  will  not  be  strong.  It  will 
remain  weak  and  will  be  unable  to  face  the  challenges  of  the  world  of 
tomorrow. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  will  attend  to  your  difficulties.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  should  attend  to  the  challenges  facing  the  country, 
make  the  children  strong.  We  are  reposing  full  trust  in  you. 

I  hope  that  the  papers,  the  ideas,  that  emerge  from  this 
conference  will  help  us  considerably  in  further  strengthening  our 
Education  Policy,  in  making  the  children  of  India  self-supporting 
more  rapidly,  and  in  making  India  great. 


One  World  and  ‘the  Earth  Citizen’ 


w  E  ARE  GRATEEUL  to  our  eminent  guests  who  have  gathered  here 
in  Delhi  in  such  large  numbers  to  pay  tribute  to  Indira  Gandhi.  You 
are  discussing  a  subject  which  was  dear  to  her  heart.  She  saw  herself 
as  an  Earth  Citizen. 

The  oneness  of  humanity  has  been  a  fundamental  belief  of  Indian 
civilization,  succinctly  expressed  in  that  oft-repeated  but  deeply 
evocative  phrase  from  our  scriptures: 

“Vasudhaiva  Kutumbakam” — the  world  is  one  family.  Indira 
Gandhi’s  world  view  was  deeply  imbued  with  this  belief.  She  rejected 
the  fashionable  division  of  our  common  earth  into  the  First,  Second 
and  Third  Worlds,  affirming  her  belief  in  One  World.  She  herself 
articulated  this  thought  beautifully  when  she  told  the  Non-aligned 
Summit  in  Delhi:  “Our  world  is  small  but  it  has  room  for  all  of  us  to 
live  together”. 

Homosapiens  have  inhabited  the  earth  for  a  million  years  or  more. 
For  almost  all  of  this  period,  the  species  remained  virtually 
indistinguishable  from  the  other  animal  life  out  of  which  we  have 
evolved  in  terms  of  culture,  organisation  of  society  and  way  of  life. 
Civilization,  as  we  understand  it,  began  some  ten  thousand  years  ago 
with  the  atomistic  individual  or  family  banding  together  with  others 
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to  constitute  a  rudimentary  tribe.  From  those  beginnings  till  now, 
every  further  stage  in  the  evolution  of  civilization  has  been  marked 
by  the  coming  together  of  larger  and  larger  groups,  from  tribes  to 
clans,  from  clans  to  racial  and  religious  groupings,  to  feudal 
kingdoms  and  empires,  from  these  to  modern  States.  Now  we  are 
into  a  phase  where  more  and  more  States  are  getting  together  in 
regional  groupings,  voluntarily  transferring  some  of  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty  from  the  State  to  the  larger  entity. 

At  every  stage,  the  progress  of  civilization  has  been  associated  with 
the  enlargement  of  the  area  of  group  loyalty.  The  logical  culmina¬ 
tion  of  this  process  will  be  reached  when  the  entire  planet  is 
regarded  as  one,  when  each  inhabitant  of  our  planet  regards  the 
earth  as  one,  when  all  those  who  inhabit  the  world  consider 
themselves  as  belonging  to  one  family,  when  each  of  us  evolves  into  a 
true  Earth  Citizen. 

The  root  cause  of  divisiveness  and  compartmentalisation  is  fear, 
hatred  and  greed.  Together,  they  breed  prejudice,  discrimination, 
domination  and  violence.  Therefore,  it  is  in  the  mind  of  the  human 
being  that  the  struggle  must  be  waged  to  eliminate  the  artificial 
barriers  that  divide  nation  from  nation,  race  from  race,  religion  from 
religion,  clan  from  clan,  tribe  from  tribe  and  human  being  from 
human  being. 

In  Nature,  instinctive  fear  is  the  basis  of  survival.  The  cycle  of  life 
begins  in  fear  and  ends  in  violent  death,  victim  fleeing  from 
predator,  as  the  pigeon  flies  from  the  hawk,  the  mouse  scurries  from 
the  snake  and  the  doe  bounds  away  from  the  tiger. 

With  fear  goes  hostility.  If  the  intentions  of  others  are  suspect  and 
if  enmity  is  assumed,  then  what  is  alien  is  regarded  with 
apprehension.  From  this  arises  hatred. 

Avarice  leads  to  the  coveting  of  the  possessions  of  others,  the 
territorial  ambitions,  the  lust  for  dominance,  the  cruelty  and  carnage 
which  Vv^ars  of  aggression  have  inflicted  on  humankind  down  the 
ages. 

The  decisive  breakthrough  in  human  civilization  came  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  that  great  watershed  in  history,  which  witnessed  the 
life  and  work  of  Socrates  in  Greece,  Confucius  in  China,  Zoroaster  in 
Iran  and  the  Buddha  in  India.  Each  confronted  the  quintessential 
problem  of  individual  ethics  and  social  organisation.  In  distinctive 
ways  their  teachings  changed  the  course  of  human  thought  and 
social  action.  The  Buddha’s  enduring  lesson  was  the  substitution  of 
fear  by  confidence,  hatred  by  compassion,  and  greed  by  sharing  as 
the  basis  for  the  organisation  of  human  society. 

The  Buddha’s  perception  of  life  without  fear,  hatred,  greed  and 
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violence  embraced  all  humanity,  not  just  one  segment  or  the  other. 
Humanity  itself  has  still  to  achieve  that  all-embracing  perception. 

In  other  societies,  other  civilizations,  there  has  been  a  parallel 
intellectual  and  spiritual  process  of  vanquishing  the  divisive  forces  of 
darkness  and  destruction,  a  quest  for  the  sources  of  light  which  give 
life,  unity  and  abundance.  It  is  axiomatic  in  the  highest  traditions  of 
all  civilizations  that  life  is  infinitely  precious,  even  sacrosanct.  The 
ultimate  goal  of  every  culture  is  to  bring  the  human  personality  to 
full  efflorescence.  In  each  of  our  traditions,  the  essential  unity  of 
humankind  is  underscored.  Gathered  here  at  this  conference  are 
representatives  of  all  the  great  civilizations  of  the  world.  We  hope 
each  participant  will  be  able  to  distil  from  his  or  her  heritage  those 
elements  which  will  help  bring  into  being  One  World  and  the  Earth 
Citizen.  I  would  like  to  dwell  for  a  minute  on  the  Indian  view. 

Our  ancient  seers  taught  us,  both  as  a  matter  of  personal  ethics 
and  as  a  guideline  for  the  organisation  of  society,  that  there  was  a 
valid  alternative  to  the  corroding  emotions  of  fear,  hatred  and 
avarice.  They  taught  tolerance  and  respect  for  diversity.  They  taught 
the  benefits  of  synthesis.  They  taught  the  virtue  of  regarding 
nothing  as  alien,  of  taking  the  best  from  all  that  was  new  or  different 
and  so  synthesising  it  into  one’s  being  that  no  reason  remains  for 
fear  or  hatred  of  that  which  is  not  one’s  own. 

There  are  other  civilizations  whose  antiquity  is  not  less  than  ours, 
and  other  civilizations  whose  continuity  matches  our  own,  but 
probably  none  whose  antiquity  and  continuity  are  associated  with  so 
joyous  a  celebration  of  profusion  and  diversity  as  ours  is.  In  much  of 
the  world,  linguistic  boundaries  have  marked  the  frontiers  of  the 
nation-State.  In  parts  of  the  world,  religion  has  been  the  determin¬ 
ing  factor  dividing  State  from  State.  In  most  States  of  geographic 
dimension  comparable  to  ourselves,  unity  h^s  been  achieved 
through  the  dissemination  of  a  measure  of  uniformity  in  respect  of 
language,  culture  and  religion.  In  India,  we  regard  our  scores  of 
languages  and  hundreds  of  dialects  not  as  a  source  of  divisiveness 
but  as  a  great  source  of  strength  and  unity.  All  the  great  religions  of 
the  world — Hinduism,  Islam,  Christianity,  Sikhism,  Jainism, 
Buddhism,  Zoroastrianism,  Judaism — happily  co-exist  in  mutual 
respect  and  mutual  enrichment.  The  only  culture  we  recognise  is  the 
composite  culture  of  India. 

The  continuing  miracle  of  our  unity  in  diversity  arises  from  the 
high  value  attached  in  our  traditions  to  self-confident  synthesis,  to 
the  acceptance  of  diversity,  to  tolerance  and  compassion  and,  arising 
from  these,  non-violence  as  a  way  of  life. 

It  is  undeniable  that  in  the  history  of  India,  as  in  the  history  of  all 
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countries,  there  has  been  fear  and  hatred  and  greed,  prejudice  and 
discrimination,  and  much  violence.  But  there  has  been  in  the  Indian 
tradition,  as  a  running  thread  in  its  thinking  and  philosophy,  a 
profound  belief  in  the  desirability  and  practicability  of  confidence  in 
lieu  of  fear,  of  compassion  in  place  of  hatred,  of  sharing  in  preferene 
to  greed,  of  non-violence  rather  than  violence.  Compare,  for 
example,  these  verses  from  the  life  and  teachings  of  the  Buddha 
with  Rabindranath  Tagore’s  prayer  and  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  words 
twenty-five  centuries  later. 

This  is  how  the  Buddha’s  Nirvana,  or  Enlightenment,  came  about: 
“Because  he  saw  them  afraid  of  birth,  old  age,  and  death. 
And  because  they  continued  to  act  in  ways  that  brought  birth,  old 
age  and  death. 

He  was  moved  to  pity. 

Because  it  was  a  time  of  war  and  pestilence,  killing  and  maiming. 
And  because  they  had  hatred  in  their  hearts,  for  which  they  would 
suffer. 

He  was  moved  to  pity. 

Because  some  were  rich,  and  clung  to  riches. 

And  the  fruit  they  reaped  was  the  bitter  one  of  suffering. 

He  was  moved  to  pity.” 

From  which  followed  the  teachings  of  the  Dhammapada: 

“Let  us  live  happily,  hating  none  though  others  hate. 

Let  us  live  without  hate  among  those  who  hate. 

Force  is  not  Dhamma, 
who  uses  it,  not  righteous... 

Non-violence  is  Dhamma, 

Who  uses  it,  righteous. 

Crazed  with  craving, 
men  flee  like  hunted  hares. 

O  bhikku,  freedom  comes  only, 
from  the  conquest  of  craving.” 

Rabindranath  Tagore  said: 

“Where  the  mind  is  without  fear  and  the  head  is  held  high; 
Where  knowledge  is  free; 

Where  the  world  has  not  been  broken  up  into  fragments  by 
narrow  domestic  walls; 

Where  the  words  come  out  from  the  depth  of  truth; 

Where  the  tireless  striving  stretches  its  arms  towards  perfection; 
Where  the  clear  stream  of  reason  has  not  lost  its  way  into  the 
dreary  desert  sand  of  dead  habit; 

Where  the  mind  is  led  forward  by  thee  into  ever-widening  thought 
and  action- — 
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Into  that  heaven  of  freedom,  my  Father,  let  my  country  awake.” 

And  Mahatma  Gandhi  said: 

“Fear  is  a  worse  disease  than  malaria  or  kalaazar;  these  diseases  kill 
the  body,  fear  kills  the  soul.  Hatred  is  wrong,  at  any  time  and  every 
where.  Greed  and  deceit  are  often  the  offspring,  as  they  are  equally 
often  the  parents  of  violence.  Hate  is  the  subtlest  form  of  violence. 
Fearlessness  is  the  first  requisite  of  spirituality.  Cowards  can  never 
be  moral.” 

This  long  tradition  of  seeking  alternatives  to  fear,  hatred,  greed 
and  violence  has  helped  moderate  the  role  of  violence  in  our  history. 
More  significantly,  it  has  given  our  civilization  a  heterogeneity  that  is 
probably  unique  among  world  civilizations. 

Modern  India’s  advocacy  of  One  World  has  grown  out  of  these 
ethical  perceptions  and  historical  experiences.  Unimpressed  by 
victories  obtained  through  blood  and  gore,  Mahatma  Gandhi 
rejected  the  kind  of  courage  that  grows  from  the  barrel  of  a  gun.  For 
him,  fear  had  no  place  in  the  world  of  the  satyagrahi,  the  Seeker  of 
Truth.  If  you  want  to  be  a  true  satyagrahi,  he  said,  learn  how  to  base 
your  struggle  on  the  courage  of  your  convictions,  on  the  courage  to 
bravely  bear  the  consequences  of  your  actions,  on  the  courage  to 
convert  the  enemy  by  force  of  example  rather  than  force  of  arms.  He 
brought  down  the  mightiest  military  empire  in  history  without 
himself  resorting  to  arms.  It  was  an  object  lesson  in  the  practicality 
of  non-violence  as  an  instrument  of  statesmanship. 

Non-violence  is  much  more  than  a  mere  abstention  from  physical 
force.  It  is  the  conquest  of  fear,  the  conquest  of  hatred,  the  conquest 
of  greed.  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  his  followers  stressed  that  they  bore 
no  personal  enmity  or  ill  will  towards  the  individual  citizen  of  the 
country  which  happened  to  be  the  oppressor.  Indeed,  far  from 
regarding  the  Englishman  as  the  enemy,  it  was  a  cardinal  tenet  of 
the  freedom  struggle  that  friendship  between  the  Englishman  and 
the  Indian  was  not  only  desirable  in  itself  but  could  only  follow  the 
ending  of  the  distorted  relationship  between  colonial  master  and 
colonized  slave  which  imperialism  had  introduced. 

The  other  basic  perception  was  that  the  struggle  for  the  liberation 
of  India  should  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  struggle  for  the  liberation 
of  all  humankind.  Indeed,  our  freedom  fighters  went  so  far  as  to 
regard  the  end  of  colonialism  not  only  as  a  liberating  force  for  the 
colonised  but  as  a  liberating  force  for  the  colonisers  themselves. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  defined  non-violence  as  the  greatest  virtue, 
cowardice  as  the  greatest  vice.  He  said: 

“Non-violence  springs  from  love,  cowardice  from  hate.  Non¬ 
violence  always  suffers,  cowardice  would  always  inflict  suffering. 
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Perfect  non-violence  is  the  highest  bravery... It  is  the  acid  test  of 
non-violence  that  in  a  non-violent  conflict  there  is  no  rancour  left 
behind  and,  in  the  end,  enemies  are  converted  into  friends.” 
Independent  India  was  born  in  1947  into  a  world  that  was 
overshadowed  by  what  was  then  the  recent  invention  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  recent  emergence  of  unremitting  hostility  between 
the  two  major  power  blocs.  The  mutual  fear  of  the  military  pacts  for 
each  other  and  the  hatred  on  which  their  rivalry  was  based,  were 
both  anathema  to  India.  Moreover,  with  the  nuclear  age  having 
dawned,  we  regarded  the  violence  implicit  in  the  doctrines  of 
deterrence  on  which  their  rivalry  was  postulated  to  be  suicidal  for 
the  combatants  and  homicidal  for  humanity  at  large. 

At  bottom,  the  doctrine  of  deterrence  is  but  the  expression  of  fear 
in  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  rival  power  centre  and  an 
affirmation  of  confidence  in  violence  as  the  answer  to  that 
apprehension.  The  philosophy  of  peaceful  co-existence,  expounded 
by  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  postulates  mutual  confidence,  co-operation 
for  mutual  benefit,  healthy  competition,  and  the  pacific  settlement 
of  disputes  on  the  basis  of  relations  between  social  and  economic 
systems.  Nehru’s  non-alignment  was  thus  an  attempt  to  fuse  India’s 
millennial  concept  of  the  world  as  one  family  with  political 
philosophy  which  responded  to  contemporary  needs  and  contem¬ 
porary  realities.  It  was  a  vision  that  few  at  the  time  shared. 

For  the  better  part  of  four  decades,  political  doctrines  and  military 
strategies  have  been  espoused  which  pit  fear  against  fear,  hatred 
against  hatred,  and  violence  against  violence.  Now,  at  last,  the 
realisation  is  beginning  to  dawn  of  the  immense  danger  and  ultimate 
futility  of  such  a  world  view.  A  search  for  alternatives  is  beginning,  a 
quest  in  the  directions  pioneered  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  prop¬ 
agated  by  Indira  Gandhi. 

As  this  movement  gathers  momentum,  it  becomes  particularly 
important  to  emphasise  that  it  is  the  failure  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  the  Earth  Citizen  that  is  fundamentally  responsible  for 
the  dangerous  divisions  on  which  the  present  world  order  is  based. 
No  nuclear  weapon  power  contemplates  using  a  nuclear  weapon 
against  its  own  citizens.  The  possibility  is  envisaged  only  against  the 
citizens  of  the  rival  system.  If  the  outlook  of  the  Earth  Citizen  were 
to  permeate  the  military  mind,  then  the  folly  of  preparing  to 
eliminate  all  life  from  our  planet  would  immediately  become 
apparent. 

Similarly,  the  inequities  of  the  present  international  economic 
order  are  acceptable  only  if  those  who  are  more  fortunately  placed 
than  ourselves  regard  it  as  their  right  to  remain  so  and  thus 
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perpetuate  a  system  which  divides  the  world  into  developed  and 
developing,  haves  and  have-nots,  North  and  South.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
because  they  have  so  divided  the  world  that  the  minority  of  the 
well-off  are  what  they  are,  having  deprived  the  vast  majority  of  their 
fair  share.  The  Earth  Citizen  would  regard  it  as  his  bounden  duty  to 
ensure  equality  of  opportunity,  equity  and  justice  to  all  members  of 
the  human  family. 

Equally,  our  environment  is  global.  The  consequences  of  environ¬ 
mental  neglect  insidiously  infect  the  whole  of  the  world  and  are 
projected  into  future  generations.  Indira  Gandhi  said  at  Stockholm: 

“One  cannot  be  truly  human  and  civilized  unless  one  looks  upon 
not  only  all  fellow-men  but  all  creation  with  the  eyes  of  a  friend.”  She 
deplored  “the  sense  of  values  of  the  contemporary  world  which 
ignores  the  rights  of  others  and  is  oblivious  of  the  longer  perspec¬ 
tive”  and  posed  the  question  which  still  rings  in  our  ears:  “Will  the 
growing  awareness  of  “one  earth”  and  “one  environment”  guide  us 
to  the  concept  of  “one  humanity?” 

It  is  now  recognised  that  the  cost  of  conservation  is  an  essential 
cost  of  progress,  which  must  be  built  into  the  processes  of  material 
growth.  What  has  still  to  be  recognised  is  that  the  health  of  the  earth 
is  a  joint  responsibility  involving  all  of  us.  Everyone  must  co-operate 
in  resolving  problems  of  the  environment,  which  affect  us  all  and 
generations  to  come. 

Not  only  is  Nature  under  assault,  so  is  the  human  heritage.  The 
assault  is  of  two  kinds.  One,  the  physical  deterioration,  even 
destruction,  of  what  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  forbears. 
The  other  in  the  artificial  barriers  that  are  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
free  flow  of  information,  the  interaction  and  cross-fertilisation  of 
cultures  so  necessary  for  imparting  a  pulsating  vitality  to  world 
civilization.  The  Earth  Citizen  regards  himself  as  heir  to  all  that 
humankind  has  inherited.  He  regards  himself  as  the  guardian  of  all 
the  treasures  we  have  been  bequeathed.  He  regards  it  as  his 
responsibility  to  tend  the  world  repository  of  cultures  and  to  pass  on 
this  treasure- trove  to  his  children,  carefully  conserved  and  bounti¬ 
fully  enriched. 

We  are  meeting  here  at  a  conjuncture  in  world  history  when,  for 
the  first  time  since  nuclear  weapons  were  invented,  a  process  of 
nuclear  disarmament  has  begun.  We  are  meeting  at  a  conjuncture 
when,  for  the  first  time  since  curtains  were  rung  down  over  Europe, 
a  measure  of  understanding  appears  to  be  emerging  between  the 
rival  power  blocs.  If  the  opportunities  proffered  by  the  moment  are 
seized,  it  could  lead  to  a  world  order  which  looks  upon  peace  and 
security  not  as  a  national  matter  but  as  an  international  concern. 
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which  looks  upon  economic  progress  and  development  as  a  global 
commitment  rather  than  only  a  national  task,  which  regards  global 
environmental  co-operation  as  crucial  to  sustainable  development, 
which  cherishes  the  human  heritage  as  indivisible  and  precious. 

India  presented  to  the  United  Nations  last  June  an  Action  Plan  for 
a  world  without  nuclear  weapons,  rooted  in  non-violence.  It  is  our 
belief  that  negotiations  on  such  an  Action  Plan  will  fruitfully 
commence  when  there  is  general  consensus  that  the  earth  belongs  to 
all  of  us  and  that,  therefore,  we  need  a  world  order  which  makes 
us  all  Earth  Citizens.  We  look  forward  to  your  views. 

To  the  task  of  defining  the  Earth  Citizen  and  determining  how  he 
might  be  brought  into  being,  this  Conference  is  dedicated.  I  feel  the 
presence  of  Indira  Gandhi  here  as  we  commence  our  deliberations. 

Non-violence  and  Truth  alone  can  save 

Mankind 


1  HE  VANASTHALi  PROJECT  was  Started  on  the  25th  centenary  of 
Lord  Mahavir.  Indiraji  blessed  the  project  and  had  she  been  in  our 
midst  today,  she  would  have  been  very  happy  to  witness  today’s 
unveiling. 

You  have  created  a  peaceful  spot  in  the  midst  of  Delhi  which  can 
calm  the  mind  and  imbue  the  heart  with  spiritual  values.  At  the  same 
time  you  have  made  a  fine  addition  to  the  facilities  which  exist  in 
Delhi. 

Today  when  we  remember  Lord  Mahavir  on  his  birthday  and 
reflect  on  his  ideology,  we  are  reminded  of  certain  things  which  are 
most  important  for  humanity  even  today.  Lord  Mahavir  said  Ahimsa 
is  an  invaluable  principle.  He  said  that  equality  between  one  human 
being  and  another  must  be  recognised;  that  is  the  philosophy  of 
Ahimsa.  There  can  be  no  higher  ideology  today  for  the  world  and 
for  humankind. 

These  are  the  principles  which  gave  strength  to  our  freedom 
struggle.  Gandhiji,  Panditji  and  Indiraji  relied  heavily  on  the 
philosophy  underlying  Jainism  in  the  formulation  of  their  policies. 
Even  today,  India’s  foreign  policy  is  in  every  way  based  on  Lord 


Free  rendering  of  speech  in  Hindi  at  the  inauguration  of  Lord  Mahavir  Vanasthali,  New  Delhi, 
18  April  1989 
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Mahavir’s  ideology.  Whether  we  talk  of  non-alignment,  or  of 
peaceful  co-existence,  or  of  human  unity,  or  of  non-violence  or 
disarmament,  whether  we  ponder  on  the  environment,  in  every  way 
we  reach  back  to  the  ideals  of  Jain  society.  When  we  look  today  at  the 
world,  at  the  challenges  it  throws  at  us,  when  we  consider  how 
humanity  can  meet  these  challenges,  we  find  but  one  path  that  is 
feasible^ — the  path  of  non-violence. 

Today,  after  many  years,  after  two  World  Wars  and  after  42  years 
of  diligent  endeavour  by  Indian  leaders,  the  big* powers  of  the  world 
have  also  perceived  that  the  path  of  non-violence  and  truth  is  the 
only  way  to  save  humankind.  There  is  no  other  way. 

In  the  Delhi  Declaration,  signed  by  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
and  myself,  a  big  power  has  admitted  this  fact  for  the  first  time. 
When  we  look  at  the  world  today,  at  the  new  relationships 
developing  in  the  world.  Lord  Mahavir’s  ideology  is  revived  in  our 
minds.  Because  without  compassion  and  tolerance,  without  love 
that  extends  equally  to  all  things  alive,  we  cannot  survive. 

When  we  talk  of  human  rights  today,  of  human  dignity,  we  are 
faced  with  but  one  question — the  question  of  violence.  In  an 
atmosphere  of  violence,  when  repression  is  attempted  against 
anyone,  there  can  be  no  equality,  no  human  dignity.  We  want  an 
atmosphere  of  peace  between  individuals  and  nation,  between  all 
creeds  and  classes.  If  attempts  are  made  to  repress  people,  without 
compassion,  schisms  arise  in  society,  and  the  society  is  weakened. 

Today  we  have  to  guard  against  any  weakening  of  the  social  fabric, 
because  perhaps  for  the  first  time  we  are  faced  with  a  major 
challenge  to  the  whole  of  humanity.  The  challenge  is  to  preserve  our 
spiritual  and  moral  values  and  be  able  to  pass  them  on  to  future 
generations  even  while  pursuing  the  path  of  material  development. 

In  today’s  environment,  these  values  and  ideals  are  under 
massive  attack.  To  repel  this  assault,  we  need  to  put  before  the 
country  the  philosophy  of  Lord  Mahavir.  We  need  to  propagate  it  all 
over  the  world.  Today’s  world- wide  awakening  to  the  importance  of 
the  environment  is  a  renewed  realisation  of  what  Lord  Mahavir  put 
before  humanity  2500  years  ago,  what  was  there  even  earlier  in  our 
Vedas  and  other  scriptures. 

For  the  first  time  after  such  a  long  time,  humankind  is  reawaken¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  perhaps  it  will  not  be  able  to  survive  if  birds, 
beasts,  forests,  do  not.  For  the  first  time,  so  much  attention  is  being 
given  to  saving  the  environment,  science  and  huge  resources  are 
being  mobilised  for  this  purpose.  The  way  was  clearly  shown  by  Lord 
Mahavir. 
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Even  today,  whenever  I  go  to  some  desert  area,  there  is  a  sea  of 
sand  all  around  except  for  a  small  oasis  wherever  there  is  a  Jain 
settlement,  an  enclave  of  verdure  which  has  a  distinct  life-pattern  of 
its  own.  If  we  can  thus  protect  the  environment  we  can  save 
humanity  also. 

Today,  I  wish  to  offer  special  congratulations  to  the  Jain  Samaj  for 
the  great  work  it  has  done  in  the  building-up  of  India  and  giving 
strong  support  to  the  nation.  They  have  played  a  notable  part  in  our 
economic  life  also.  If  we  are  to  compete  with  other  nations  in  the 
world  today,  it  can  be  done  only  with  economic  strength.  Without 
that  no  country  can  stand  firm. 

The  Jain  Samaj  is  forging  ahead  in  every  way  whether  it  is  in 
cultural  pursuits  or  in  its  intellectual  contribution.  The  Jains  are  in 
the  forefront  in  spite  of  their  comparatively  small  numerical 
strength.  But  your  special  contribution  has  been  in  social  sciences 
and  voluntary  work.  In  these  two  areas  you  have  set  an  example  for 
the  country.  If  we  in  India  are  to  make  rapid  progress  today,  it 
cannot  be  done  by  governmental  effort  alone.  It  will  be  possible  only 
if  we  can  get  all  our  people  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel, 
pursuing  the  same  path,  pushing  in  the  same  direction — and  this 
path  you  have  shown  by  working  through  your  voluntary  organisa¬ 
tions.  You  have  also  shown  that  strength  comes  out  of  co-operation 
between  voluntary  organisations  and  Government. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  requirement  for  India  is  non- 
communalism.  We  have  seen,  not  only  today  but  over  the  years,  over 
the  centuries,  that  India  has  been  weakened  by  communalism. 
Whenever  the  forces  of  communalism  gain  in  strength,  our  country 
loses  in  strength. 

Today,  it  is  imperative  for  religion  to  remain  in  its  proper  place. 
When  we  talk  of  secularism,  we  do  not  mean  irreligion.  We  mean: 
Sarva-dharma-sambhava,  respect  for  all  religions,  the  advancement 
of  all  because  we  know  that  India’s  strength  is  rooted  in  its 
spirituality,  its  religiosity.  If  there  is  any  weakening  of  this  root,  India 
will  not  remain  India,  it  will  become  something  else.  And  this  we  will 
not  allow  to  happen.  However,  it  is  very  important  to  keep  religion 
separate  from  politics.  Because  a  mixture  of  politics  and  religion  is 
explosive.  It  can  blow  up  the  country. 


India’s  Strength  Lies  in  its  Unity 


It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  be  in  your  midst  today.  I  had 
been  wishing  to  come  to  Badrinath  for  a  long  time  but  never  got  an 
opportunity  like  this.  When  the  question  of  celebrating  the  National 
Shankar  Jayanti  was  under  consideration,  many  venues  were 
discussed  but  I  said  that  the  celebrations  should  be  at  one  place,  and 
what  venue  could  be  better  than  Badrinath, 

Here  we  are  in  the  lap  of  Nara-Narayana,  sitting  with  you  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alakananda  amidst  your  beautiful  mountains.  India’s 
ancient  traditions  are  tied  up  with  these  mountains.  Our  heritage  is 
linked  with  them.  Today,  we  need  to  devote  some  thought  to  these 
things. 

If  any  thing  has  contributed  to  the  strength  of  India,  it  is  our 
unity.  Whenever  our  ideologies  have  risen  from  narrow  considera¬ 
tions  to  higher  things,  whenever  we  were  not  setting  up  dividing 
lines  among  ourselves,  whenever  we  envisaged  India  as  one,  we 
became  strong. 

Long  years  ago — I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  controversy  about 
whether  it  was  1200  or  2500  because  there  are  different  opinions;  it 
is  for  historians  to  examine  and  tell  us  which  is  right — but  many 
centuries  ago  the  Adi  Shankaracharya  undertook  a  long  journey  to 
underline  these  considerations.  Today,  it  takes  us  but  a  few  hours  to 
reach  Badrinath  from  Delhi  in  an  aeroplane  or  a  helicopter;  but  in 
earlier  times  when  the  journey  had  to  be  on  foot,  it  was  a  long  and 
arduous  trip.  The  Adi  Shankaracharya  undertook  this  journey  not 
only  to  Badrinath  but  to  every  corner  of  the  country.  He  went  to  the 
East,  the  West,  the  North  and  the  South.  He  linked  them  all  in  a 
chain  in  which  the  Rawal  of  Badrinath  comes  from  Kerala, 
Kedarnath  gets  a  person  from  Karnataka  in  the  South,  the  East  gets 
a  person  from  the  West  and  vice-versa.  Our  entire  culture  became 
integrated  with  one  small  step. 

Today,  we  have  to  keep  the  country  similarly  united.  He  showed 
us  by  his  actions  that  India’s  strength  arises  from  its  morality,  from 
its  spirituality. 

India  is  strengthened  by  our  different  languages  and  castes,  our 
religions  and  our  controversies — if  we  build  unity  out  of  this 
diversity.  If  we  turn  this  diversity  to  divisive  ends,  we  become  very 
quickly  debilitated. 


Free  rendering  of  speech  in  Hindi  on  the  occasion  of  Rashtriya  Shankar  Jayanti  Mahotsava, 
Badrinath  Dham  (U.P.),  17  May  1989 
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If  today  we  look  at  India,  at  its  millenia  of  history,  at  our  culture, 
our  traditions  and  our  civilization,  we  find  in  them  a  stream  of  unity 
and  antiquity;  but  more  than  that,  this  is  a  stream  of  openness  which 
has  always  kept  our  minds  open  to  new  thoughts,  new  principles  and 
new  ideologies.  We  have  kept  an  open  mind  but  have  never  deviated 
from  the  path.  We  have  always  imbibed  whatever  was  best; 
assimilated  whatever  good  we  came  upon-  Our  evils,  we  have  shed 
from  time  to  time.  That  is  how  our  civilization  has  become  strong. 
This  is  what  has  kept  that  stream  flowing  for  5000  years.  This  is  why 
the  continuity  of  our  civilization  has  been  maintained  in  spite  of  so 
many  pressures,  so  many  attacks,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  so  many 
separate  kingdoms,  even  in  spite  of  our  enslavement  by  the  British. 
This  has  not  happened  in  any  other  country.  Look  at  any  other 
civilization  in  the  world;  enslavement  has  always  meant  a  break  in 
continuity.  We  were  also  enslaved,  subjected  to  economic  suppres¬ 
sion,  military  suppression,  but  our  minds  were  not  suppressed,  our 
culture  was  not  wiped  out.  This  is  India’s  real  strength  and  this 
strength  was  built  up  because  from  the  very  beginning  we  have 
placed  humanity  on  a  pedestal.  We  have  promoted  humanism. 

Today  also,  we  have  to  give  India  this  strength.  The  Adi 
Shankaracharya’s  Advaita  gave  us  this  strength,  and  for  hundreds  of 
years  the  philosophy  of  Advaita  has  kept  us  strong  and  united. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  a  greater  challenge  because  modern 
science  and  technology  have  shrunk  our  world  and  the  pressures  of 
diverse  cultures  have  increased  tremendously.  We  have  to  contend 
with  this.  But  an  even  bigger  challenge — the  real  challenge — is  to 
spread  to  every  corner  of  the  world  our  ancient  philosophies,  our 
principles,  the  principles  given  to  us  by  Gandhiji,  by  Panditji  and  by 
Indiraji. 

Today  it  is  not  enough  to  preserve  our  principles  within  our  own 
country.  It  is  much  more  important  to  take  them  to  every  corner  of 
the  world,  explain  to  the  people  of  the  world  the  strength  of  these 
ideals,  explain  to  them  that  the  course  they  are  pursuing  leads  to 
weaknesses  and  schisms.  It  can  lead  to  the  destruction  of  humanity. 

Humanity  can  be  saved  today  only  by  the  values  we  cherish — 
Ahimsa,  compassion,  toleration;  and  arising  out  of  these,  non- 
alignment;  and  an  amalgam  of  all  these,  a  humanism  that  is 
universal,  Vasudhaiva,  Kutumbakam.  These  are  the  principles  on 
which  world  civilization  can  develop  and  be  transmuted. 

We  find  the  world  engaged  today  in  a  nuclear  armaments  race.  A 
relaxation  was  hoped  for  but  has  not  come  about.  It  is  again  picking 
up  momentum.  A  new  pressure  is  emerging:  economic  pressure. 
This  also  has  to  be  fought.  Military  blocs  are  beginning  to  break  up 
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but  economic  blocs  are  forming.  These  we  have  to  resist.  The 
unwritten  rules  of  the  world  are  dreaded  by  the  poor  and  the  weak. 
Today  there  is  no  overt  enslavement  as  in  the  past  but  even  today  the 
wealth  of  the  poor  countries  is  flowing  towards  the  rich  countries. 
This  we  have  to  stop,  which  is  possible  only  if  we  strengthen  our 
movement  and  take  India’s  ideology  to  the  whole  world. 

For  40  years,  ever  since  Independence,  Panditji  and  then  Indiraji 
were  engaged  in  the  mission  of  taking  our  ideology  to  every  corner 
of  the  world.  All  his  life,  Panditji  had  to  fight  a  hard  battle  against  all 
opponents,  but  he  stood  firm,  he  was  not  cowed  down.  He  went 
ahead.  After  him,  Indiraji  firmly  pursued  the  same  path.  We  have 
derived  great  help  from  the  work  done  by  Panditji  and  Indiraji.  For 
the  first  time  we  saw  the  big  nations  turn  around  and  prepare  to 
take  the  path  of  non-violence,  to  recognise  non-alignment.  Gradual¬ 
ly,  the  people  of  the  world  are  beginning  to  understand  that  the  very 
ideologies  which  are  tied  up  with  India’s  culture,  grounded  in  our 
very  soil,  will  show  the  world  its  path  in  the  future — the  path  of 
development  and  revolution.  That  is  why  it  is  so  necessary  today  to 
strengthen  these  ideals  within  our  own  country  and  apply  them  with 
vigour. 

The  biggest  threat  to  the  country  today  is  from  communalism, 
from  the  forces  of  communalism.  We  have  to  combat  them  fully. 

In  the  times  of  the  Adi  Shankaracharya,  the  country  did  not  have 
different  religions  it  has  today,  but  different  creeds  there 
certainly  were. 

The  Adivasis  had  their  own  separate  creeds  and  others  had  theirs. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Adi  Shankaracharya  will  fortify  us  even  today  in 
pursuing  the  path  of  secularism — by  which  we  mean  not  irreligiosity 
but  sarva-dharma-sambhava,  respect  for  all  religions  enabling  each 
to  advance  and  propagate  itself.  This  is  what  has  kept  us  strong. 
Whenever  anyone  has  allowed  the  forces  of  communalism  to 
advance,  the  way  we  saw  the  British  encouraging  the  rise  of 
communal  forces  during  the  last  phase  of  our  enslavement,  it  leads 
immediately  to  the  splitting  up  of  the  country. 

Today  also  we  find  many  people  siding  with  the  forces  which 
weaken  our  country.  There  was  the  resolution  in  1940  at  Lahore  by 
the  Muslim  League  which  led  to  the  partition  of  our  country. 
Another  resolution  came  from  the  Akali  Dal  at  Anandpur.  There  is 
no  difference  between  the  two  resolutions.  If  one  resolution  led  to 
the  partition  of  the  country,  the  other  one  may  well  lead  to  partition 
again.  In  1940,  many  of  our  people  were  complacent  that  nothing 
would  come  out  of  that  resolution;  today  also  many  are  similarly 
complacent.  These  are  people  in  politics  who  are  encouraging  these 
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forces;  they  do  not  realize,  they  do  not  see  that  this  is  the  very  path 
which  was  evolved  by  the  British  in  1940.  Today  also  anyone  who 
encourages  these  forces,  weakens  our  country.  We  should  all  stand 
together  and  show  that  we  stand  by  the  country’s  unity  and  integrity. 
I  would  specially  wish  our  political  parties  to  come  forward  and  tell 
the  country  their  stand  on  these  matters.  We  want  to  hear  them.  The 
country  wants  to  see  where  they  stand. 

Another  big  problem  faces  us  about  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
say  some  words  here  at  Badrinath.  I  see  two  threats  to  India’s  unity 
and  integrity.  One  is  communalism  and  the  other  is  the  tendency  to 
evaluate  everything  in  material  terms.  These  two  things  can  break 
our  country. 

Just  as  we  have  to  finish  communalism,  we  must  also  curb  material 
values  by  strengthening  our  moral  and  spiritual  values.  That  is  why  I 
emphasise  that  we  must  interpret  secularism  not  as  anti-religion  but 
as  sarva-dharma-sambhava  and  thus  preserve  our  country’s  tradi¬ 
tions.  Having  said  that,  it  is  necessary  also  to  add  that  we  must  have 
economic  development. 

Talking  about  development  here  in  this  mountainous  area  of 
U.P.,  I  have  to  refer  to  Bahugunaji  who  devotes  so  much  attention  to 
such  areas.  I  am  confident  Mr.  Narain  Dutt  will  also  pay  equal 
attention  to  the  mountainous  areas.  I  will  also  see  from  Delhi  that 
full  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  these  areas.  We  had 
made  a  beginning  some  years  ago  when  I  got  changed  the  rules  of 
the  Planning  Commission  by  virtue  of  which  the  same  treatment  was 
given  to  all  areas,  whether  desert  or  plains  or  mountains  or  lakes. 
The  same  rules  applied  to  drinking  water  whether  it  was  needed  in 
Delhi  or  in  Badrinath.  Same  for  building  roads.  And  so  on.  I  said, 
this  will  not  do.  Then  the  rules  were  changed.  But  the  Seventh  Plan 
had  started  and  we  could  not  look  into  the  matter  fully.  We  could  not 
do  all  that  we  wanted  to  do. 

In  the  Eighth  Plan,  we  will  devote  great  attention  to  the 
mountainous  regions.  I  would  like  a  special  working  group  to  be  set 
up  in  the  Planning  Commission  to  see  what  programmes  are  needed 
in  the  mountainous  regions,  what  kind  of  rules  are  needed  for  these 
and  other  backward  areas,  the  remote  areas  in  every  region. 

One  very  big  problem  today  relates  to  the  Forest  Conservation 
Act.  I  am  fully  aware  of  all  the  difficulties  you  have  to  face.  I  have  set 
up  a  special  Committee  which  has  since  held  its  first  meeting.  MPs 
are  on  this  Committee;  so  are  environmentalists;  as  also  those 
engaged  in  development  activities.  I  would  wish  to  get  their  report 
early  so  that  the  obstacles  which  have  arisen  can  be  quickly  removed; 
and  some  way  can  be  evolved  by  which  we  can  preserve  the 
environment  also.  Because  only  by  preserving  the  environment  can 
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we  save  the  mountains.  If  development  ruins  the  environment,  it  will 
destroy  our  mountains  also. 

The  environment  has  to  be  saved  but  development  is  also 
necessary.  Under  the  label  of  environment,  we  must  not  forget  the 
hill  people,  saying  nothing  can  be  done  now,  the  way  is  closed.  We 
want  this  Committee  to  evolve  some  via  media  to  ensure  both  the 
protection  of  the  environment  and  the  progress  of  development. 
Our  people  should  get  what  they  need. 

Much  work  has  been  done  in  Uttar  Pradesh,  in  the  hill  areas,  in 
many  fields.  In  the  last  20  years,  the  number  of  villages  electrified 
has  risen  from  250  to  9,500.  During  the  same  20  years,  drinking 
water  which  used  to  be  available  in  500  villages  now  reaches  9,500 
villages.  However,  special  attention  is  still  needed  in  this  context.  I 
have  set  up  a  technology  mission  also.  I  am  confident  that  within  3-5 
years  there  will  be  no  village  in  India  where  drinking  water  is  not 
available.  However,  I  have  one  complaint.  When  we  were  going  to 
set  up  the  mission,  we  were  given  some  data  about  the  number  of 
villages  without  drinking  water.  However,  as  soon  as  we  pledged 
ourselves  to  provide  drinking  water  in  every  village,  the  numbers 
began  to  change.  Where  there  were  100  villages,  they  became  125. 
Where  there  were  1000,  they  became  2000.  Nothing  can  be  done 
this  way.  We  will  make  an  all-out  effort  to  provide  drinking  water  to 
everyone.  Much  work  has  also  been  done  on  roads.  The  mileage  has 
increased  to  three  times  as  much  as  it  was  20  years  ago.  It  is  over 
10,000  kms.  in  the  hilly  areas  of  Uttar  Pradesh.  I  am  told  that  in  your 
area  the  road  from  Rishikesh  to  Badrinath  is  also  going  to  be 
widened  and  improved  with  a  provision  of  Rs.  15  crores. 

Much  work  has  to  be  done  in  future  for  tourism  so  as  to  attract 
more  people — as  pilgrims  as  well  as  general  tourists,  to  find 
tranquillity  and  to  see  the  mountains.  In  coming  years  we  hope  to 
completely  transform  the  hills  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

I  know  you  have  some  complaints  that  the  hilly  areas  of  the 
neighbouring  state  have  progressed  rapidly;  it  will  be  our  fullest 
endeavour  to  see  that  the  hilly  areas  of  Uttar  Pradesh  do  not  lag 
behind;  these  areas  should  be  able  to  vie  with  other  such  areas  and 
progress. 

I  wish  to  say  something  in  particular  for  our  soldier  brethren. 
They  face  harsh  problems  on  our  frontiers,  living  in  intense  cold,  in 
extreme  heat,  facing  blizzards  and  storms,  to  protect  the  unity  and 
integrity  of  our  country.  I  wish  to  convey  my  special  thanks  to  them. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  only  that  we  must  today  resolve  to 
strengthen  India  by  uniting  the  country  on  the  Adi  Shankaracharya’s 
path  of  Advaita  and  to  take  his  message  to  every  corner  of  the 
world. 
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Commitment  to  Peace  and  Development 


It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  my  wife  and  I  extend  a  warm 
and  hearty  welcome  to  Your  Excellency  and  Madam  Nguyen  on  the 
occasion  of  your  first  official  visit  to  India.  We  are  particularly  happy 
that  you  have  kindly  agreed  to  grace  our  Republic  Day  celebrations 
as  our  Chief  Guest.  The  people  of  India  have  a  special  regard  for  the 
brave  and  heroic  people  of  Vietnam.  In  many  different  guises, 
colonialism  and  imperialism  sought  to  subvert  your  independence. 
You  prevailed.  It  is  a  saga  which  inspires  us  and  makes  us  proud  of 
our  fellow-Asian  nation. 

Centuries  of  friendship,  intellectual  and  cultural  interaction, 
and  historically  significant  commercial  exchanges  constitute  the 
bedrock  of  relations  between  India  and  Vietnam.  The  message  of 
the  Buddha  was  carried  to  your  country  by  travellers  from  India 
nearly  1,500  years  ago.  The  economic  prosperity  of  the  southern 
kingdoms  of  India,  particularly  the  Chola  Empire,  was  founded  on 
trade  which  brought  many  brave  Indian  seafarers  to  your  shores. 
The  rich  cultural  traditions  of  Indo-China  influenced  us,  even  as  you 
drew  so  much  from  our  heritage.  Colonialism  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
snap  links  between  our  countries,  but  Indians  who  settled  in 
Vietnam  kept  our  relations  alive  through  the  colonial  period.  We 
never  became  total  strangers. 

The  struggle  for  independence  brought  us  even  closer  together. 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  met  at  the  Congress  Against 
Imperialism  in  Brussels.  They  shared  a  common  vision  of  freedom, 
independence  and  development.  The  independence  of  Vietnam  was 
proclaimed  a  year  and  half  before  we  wrested  our  own  freedom 
from  the  British.  But  within  months  of  becoming  independent 
Vietnam  was  subjected  to  dangerous  and  doomed  attempts  to 
restore  colonial  authority.  The  heroic  people  of  Vietnam  fought 
back.  The  pretensions  of  colonialism  were  finally  laid  low  at  the 
renowned  Battle  of  Dien  Bien  Phu.  At  the  Geneva  Conference 
which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Erench  from  Vietnam,  India 
played  a  role  whose  inspiration  lay  in  our  freedom  struggle.  We  were 
asked  to  chair  the  International  Commission  for  Supervision  and 
Control. 

Notwithstanding  the  solemn  accords  reached  in  Geneva,  Vietnam 
was  quickly  made  once  again  a  battlefield  for  international  rivalries. 


Speech  at  a  banquet  held  in  honour  of  His  Excellency  Nguyen  Van  Linh,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Communist  party  of  Vietnam,  New  Delhi,  25  January  1989 
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The  misconceived  and  misplaced  doctrine  of  containment  of 
communism  led  to  two  decades  of  prolonged  conflict  in  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  lost  their  lives.  Many  more  were  maimed  and 
crippled.  Terrible  weapons  of  war  like,  ‘agent  orange’,  rained  death 
and  destruction  on  nature  and  human  beings  alike,  even  mortgaging 
future  generations  to  the  consequences  of  this  unspeakable  cruelty. 
Eventually,  the  people  of  Vietnam  won.  Through  this  period  of 
national  travail,  India  stood  rock-solid  with  Vietnam.  We  rejoiced  in 
the  liberation  and  reunification  of  your  country.  We  affirmed  the 
inviolable  principle  that  every  country  should  be  free  to  choose  the 
political  and  economic  system  it  desires,  without  outside  interference 
or  external  imposition. 

The  war  of  independence  is  over.  The  war  on  poverty  is  on.  The 
highest  priority  for  both  India  and  Vietnam  is  the  struggle  to  achieve 
economic  progress  and  banish  poverty.  In  keeping  with  our  fierce 
commitment  to  independence,  the  first  tenet  of  our  economic 
philosophy  is  self-reliance.  We  both  know  that  political  freedom  can 
easily  be  subverted  by  economic  dependence.  Therefore,  we  stand 
on  our  own  feet,  refusing  to  be  beguiled  by  the  temptations  and 
blandishments  of  those  who  would  have  us  bargain  our  political 
freedom  against  the  promise  of  faster  growth.  Indeed,  we  know  that, 
in  the  long  run,  only  self-reliance  can  assure  us  of  stable  progress. 

At  the  same  time,  neither  of  our  countries  is  so  fettered  by  past 
experience  or  past  thinking  as  to  not  recognise  the  need  for 
innovation  and  change.  Progress  means  change,  and  change  means 
new  challenges.  We  must  have  that  flexibility  of  mind  and  spirit 
which  enables  us  to  recognise  new  challenges  and  work  up  befitting 
responses.  We  have  followed  with  interest  and  appreciation  the 
economic  reforms  which  Your  Excellency  has  introduced  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  We,  for  our  part,  are  trying  to  pursue  reforms  which  will  give 
us  an  efficient  economy  without  compromising  our  unyielding 
commitment  to  self-reliance. 

I  have  paid  two  visits  to  Vietnam.  I  cherish  the  memory  of  the 
warmth  and  affection  with  which  I  was  received.  During  the  course 
of  our  discussion,  we  identified  large  areas  of  agreement  and 
co-operation. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which 
bilateral  relations  between  our  two  countries  have  developed.  We 
have  worked  together  on  modernizing  your  textile  mills  and 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  your  jute  industry.  We  have 
co-operated  in  the  field  of  animal  husbandry.  Our  scientists  have 
done  useful  work  in  rice  research.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in 
exploring  and  prospecting  for  oil. 
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Now  new  horizons  beckon.  Our  Science  and  Technology  Agree¬ 
ment  will  pave  the  way  for  co-operation  in  biology  and  bio¬ 
technology,  electronics,  metallurgy  and  a  host  of  other  areas.  Our 
Cultural  Agreement  provides  the  framework  for  the  restoration  of 
our  ancient  cultural  ties  and  the  introduction  of  our  people  to  each 
other. 

India  and  Vietnam  share  common  objectives  and  goals  in  regard 
to  the  replacement  of  the  present  world  order  by  one  which  is  more 
Just,  equitable  and  democratic,  a  world  which  is  not  menaced  by 
nuclear  weapons  nor  anchored  in  violence.  We  are  both  non-aligned 
countries  firmly  believing  in  peaceful  co-existence,  deeply  commit¬ 
ted  to  sustained  peace  and  sustainable  development. 

After  four  decades  of  relentless  nuclear  escalation  and  sharp  bloc 
rivalries,  there  is  now  some  indication  of  the  major  military  powers 
exploring  alternative  ways  of  managing  relations  between  them¬ 
selves.  The  INF  Treaty  could  serve  as  the  starting  point  of  a  process 
of  nuclear  disarmament,  provided  the  first  initiative  taken  is  carried 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the  complete  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons  within  a  predetermined  time-frame.  Such  a  process  of 
disarmament  would  have  to  be  reinforced  by  measures  to  eliminate 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  collateral  measures  designed 
to  prevent  a  new  arms  race.  A  suitable  international  system  would 
have  to  be  devised  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations  to  monitor 
and  verify  measures  of  disarmament,  as  also  to  prevent  and  act 
against  any  attempt  to  revive  nuclear  weapons.  Conventional  arms 
and  forces  should  also  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  levels  required 
for  defensive  purposes  only.  The  international  political  order  would 
have  to  be  reworked  to  base  international  relations  on. the  principles 
of  peaceful  co-existence  and  democratic  decision-making.  The  new 
world  order  must  also  ensure  greater  justice  and  equity  in  interna¬ 
tional  economic  relations,  as  also  global  co-operation  on  environ¬ 
mental  matters.  We  are  looking  forward  to  working  together  with 
Vietnam  on  these  matters  in  international  forums.  We  have 
presented  an  Action  Plan  for  a  world,  free  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
rooted  in  non-violence,  to  the  United  Nations. 

There  has  been  a  palpable  relaxation  of  tensions  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe.  We  have  seen  hopeful  signs  of  a  peaceful  political 
solution  on  Kampuchea.  Recent  developments  are  encouraging.  We 
have  noted  with  appreciation  your  announcement  of  an  agreement 
having  been  reached  with  the  People’s  Republic  of  Kampuchea  to 
complete  the  total  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese  forces  from  Kam¬ 
puchea  by  September  1989  provided  a  political  solution  is  found. 
We  welcome  the  process  set  at  Jakarta  informal  meetings  and  hope 
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that  this  will  lead  to  the  early  convening  of  an  International 
Conference.  We  are  convinced  that  the  Non-aligned  Movement  can 
play  a  complementary  role  to  this  process.  We  also  welcome  other 
attempts,  such  as  direct  negotiations,  which  have  been  taking  place 
to  find  a  negotiated  settlement.  We  would  like  to  see  Kampuchea  at 
peace,  sovereign,  independent  and  non-aligned.  We  shall  do  what 
we  can  to  assist  the  search  for  a  political  solution. 

In  our  region,  there  has  been  a  strengthening  of  regional 
co-operation.  During  the  last  summit  in  Islamabad  of  the  South 
Asian  Association  for  Regional  Co-operation,  I  held  intensive 
discussions  with  Prime  Minister  Benazir  Bhutto.  The  restoration  of 
democracy  in  Pakistan  will  help  foster  good  neighbourly  relations 
which  are  so  necessary  for  the  development  of  India  and  Pakistan 
and  for  our  people  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship.  This  will 
contribute  to  peace  and  stability  in  the  entire  Indian  Ocean  region. 


Festival  of  France  in  India 


Several  years  ago,  Your  Excellency  and  my  mother,  Prime 

Minister  Indira  Gandhi,  decided  to  hold  reciprocal  festivals  of  India 
in  France  and  France  in  India.  The  Festivals  were  conceived  as  a 
joyous  expression  of  all  that  was  the  best  in  our  respective  cultures,  a 
presentation  to  our  peoples  of  the  great  and  glorious  inheritance  of 
India  and  France. 

The  Festival  of  India  in  France  lit  up  the  Eiffel  Tower  and 
brought  alive  the  Trocadero.  From  there  it  travelled  around  your 
beautiful  country,  creating  a  niche  for  India  in  every  home.  France 
now  comes  to  India  as  never  before.  We  welcome  you  with  affection 
and  warmth.  We  look  forward  with  keen  anticipation  to  a  deepening 
of  our  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  noblest  cultures  of  human 
civilization. 

France  has  long  meant  something  special  to  India.  Great  travellers 
from  your  land,  Bernier  and  Tavernier,  carried  back  to  France  tales 
of  India  which  captivated  the  French  imagination,  Auguste  Rodin 
thrilled  to  the  discovery  of  our  artistic  heritage,  Michelet  to  our 
philosophical  traditions.  Romain  Rolland  was  the  great  friend  of  our 
freedom  movement,  Gide  of  its  spirit  and  soul,  Andre  Malraux  of 
the  building  of  the  new  India. 


Inaugural  Address  at  the  Festival  of  France  in  India,  Bombay,  3  February  1989 
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Over  the  next  twelve  months,  we  hope  to  experience  the  deep 
humanism  which  runs  like  a  thread  through  your  civilization.  Yours 
is  the  country  which  gave  the  world  the  message  of  liberty,  equality, 
fraternity.  It  is  to  your  country  that  we  owe  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  man.  We  deem  it  an  honour  that  the  Festival  of  France  in 
India  commences  in  the  year  when  France  and  the  world  celebrate 
the  bi-centennial  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  is  also  the  centenary  of 
the  birth  of  our  great  revolutionary,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  who  brought 
liberty  to  India,  equality  to  Indians  and  fraternity  to  the  world. 

There  is  in  the  Indian  heritage  something  which  corresponds  to, 
and  something  which  complements,  the  great  values  and  ideals  with 
which  the  name  of  France  is  synonymous.  Our  sages  and  seers 
taught  us  the  doctrine  of  non-violence,  which  Mahatma  Gandhi 
transformed  into  an  instrument  of  decisive  political  action.  Our 
civilization  has  been  built  through  synthesis,  the  co-mingling  of 
numerous  streams  of  cultures  from  both  within  and  outside  the 
country.  It  embodies  a  profound  tolerance  of  different  ways  of  life, 
different  religions  and  different  beliefs.  It  is  a  celebration  of  diversity 
and  an  affirmation  of  unity  in  diversity.  It  is  the  lasting  expression  of 
our  abiding  belief  in  the  oneness  of  humanity,  of  the  need  for  all  of 
us  to  be,  and  to  recognise  each  other  as,  citizens  of  the  earth. 

These  are  values  of  which  the  world  is  in  sole  need.  For  the  first 
time  in  four  decades,  for  the  first  time  since  nuclear  weapons  were 
invented  and  the  world  partitioned  into  rival  military  camps,  there  is 
now  the  prospect  of  a  world  without  nuclear  weapons,  of  a  new 
world  order.  We  believe  that  sustained  peace  can  be  assured  only  in  a 
world  where  violence  yields  to  peace,  hatred  to  compassion, 
intolerance  to.  tolerance,  deterrence  to  co-existence  and  narrow 
segmentation  to  a  sense  of  common  humanity. 

One  of  the  most  effective  vehicles  for  the  inculcation  of  such 
values  is  culture.  Our  Festival  in  your  country  gave  you  the 
opportunity  to  gain  something  of  what  Indian  civilization 
stands  for.  Through  the  magnificence  and  variety  of  what  you  will 
be  offering  us,  India  will  be  able  to  absorb  something  of  what 
French  civilization  stands  for. 

As  a  developing  country,  we  are  particularly  impressed  with  the 
French  example  of  combining  profound  social  transformation  and 
rapid  economic  growth  with  a  flourishing  cultural  tradition.  The 
most  important  challenge  before  our  country  is  the  preservation  of 
the  continuity  of  our  civilization  while  we  modernize  our  minds,  our 
economy,  our  society.  Through  our  long  history,  through  triumph 
and  tribulation,  nothing  has  been  able  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of 
our  civilization,  neither  political  vicissitude  nor  economic  turbu- 
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leiice,  not  invasion  from  outside,  not  even  colonialism.  Ihat 
continuity  is  now  under  threat  from  rapid  material  development  and 
the  transient  pragmatism  of  modern  materialism.  If  we  do  not  make 
a  conscious  effort  to  conserve  our  civilization,  to  cherish  the  values 
through  which  our  continuity  has  been  ensured,  there  is  the 
omnipresent  danger  that  in  the  pursuit  of  material  wealth  we  will 
lose  the  spiritual  essence  of  our  tradition.  In  France  the  Renaissance 
was  an  intellectual,  spiritual  and  cultural  rebirth  which  set  the  stage 
for  the  overthrow  of  feudalism,  for  the  launching  of  the  industrial 
revolution,  for  ushering  your  country  into  the  modern  age.  At  the 
same  time  every  aspect  of  art  and  culture  demonstrated  a  vivacity, 
dynamism  and  innovation  which  had  perhaps  never  been  seen 
before.  We  would  like  to  see  that  happen  in  our  country  too.  We 
cannot  narrow  our  vision  to  only  rail-roads,  bridges  and  factories. 
Nor  can  we  constrict  our  endeavours  merely  to  imitation  and 
mimicry.  As  France  has  done,  so  must  we  make  economic  prosperity 
foster  intellectual  and  spiritual  contributions  which  keep  our 
civilization  alive  and  contribute  to  the  onward  march  of  human 
civilization. 

We  are  glad.  Your  Excellency,  that  the  underlying  theme  of  the 
Festival  of  France  in  India  is  the  dialogue  between  the  past  and  the 
present,  an  interaction  between  tradition  and  modernity,  a  meeting 
of  tried  and  trusted  modes  with  new  and  challenging  techniques.  At 
the  inauguration  of  the  Festival  later  this  evening  we  are  going  to 
witness  one  manifestation  of  this  cross-fertilization  between  what 
had  been  and  what  will  be.  It  is  a  theme  of  great  relevance  to  us  in 
India  today.  The  basic  difference  between  a  developed  and  a 
developing  country  is  the  quantum  and  nature  of  technology 
applied  to  everyday  life.  Development  is  the  induction  into  the 
work-place  and  the  home  of  more  efficient  and  productive  ways  of 
doing  things.  It  requires,  above  all  a  mind-set  which  accepts  the  need 
for  change,  which  is  ready,  even  eager,  to  take  the  risk  of  doing 
things  differently,  a  mind  which  responds  to  innovation,  an 
imagination  which  is  not  apprehensive  of  novelty.  However,  such  a 
mind-set  could  be  mesmerised  by  every  new  bauble  of  technology 
unless  it  is  rooted  in  a  real  respect  for  the  past  and  a  deep  conviction 
in  synthesis.  That  is  why  the  new  must  always  share  the  stage  with 
the  old  until  the  hour  of  their  mingling  evolves  progress.  Our 
national  goal  is  progress  of  a  kind  which  looks  ahead  with  confidence 
to  the  future  and  back  with  pride  to  the  past.  Over  the  last  few  years, 
friendship  between  France  and  India  has  grown  to  unprecedented 
levels  and  been  diversified  into  numerous  new  dimensions.  Our 
bilateral  co-operation  extends  from  well-established  areas  of  trade 
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and  technical  collaboration  to  new  frontiers  of  bio-technology  and 
outer  space.  We  are  now  knitting  our  peoples  together  through  the 
gossamer  threads  of  culture.  Mr  President,  your  personal  contribu¬ 
tion  to  this  achievement  has  been  immense.  If  historians  construe 
these  last  seven  years  as  the  decisive  phase  in  raising  Indo-French 
relations  to  a  new  plane,  it  would  be  due  much  to  the  vision  and 
dynamism  which  you  have  personally  brought  to  bear  on  the 
flowering  of  our  friendship.  It  is  a  new  awakening. 

We  share  concerns  about  the  great  issues  of  the  day:  disarmament, 
sustained  peace  and  sustainable  development.  We  seek  a  just, 
equitable  and  democratic  world  order,  which  pulls  the  human  mind 
out  of  the  abyss  of  violence,  hatred  and  narrow  divisions.  We  aim  for 
co-operation  which  brings  together  the  economies  of  the  North  and 
South  in  a  global  endeavour  which  secures  prosperity  for  all, 
dissolving  the  barriers  that  divide  and  impoverish  us.  Our  quest  is 
for  a  world  which  renders  obsolete,  both  war  and  the  instruments  of 
war,  a  world  which  treats  the  human  family  as  one  and  the  diversity 
of  life  on  earth  as  a  valuable  asset  to  be  lovingly  cherished.  In  the 
immortal  words  of  our  national  poet,  Rabindranath  Tagore:  “The 
same  stream  of  life  that  runs  through  my  veins  night  and  day  runs 
through  the  world  and  dances  in  rhythmic  measure....  I  feel  my 
limbs  are  made  glorious  by  the  touch  of  this  world  of  life.  And  my 
pride  is  from  the  life  of  ages  dancing  in  my  blood  this  moment.” 


New  Vistas  of  Friendship 


X  WARMLY  WELCOME  both  of  you  to  India.  You  are  both  friends  of 
ours,  a  long  standing.  You  first  came  to  us,  Prime  Minister,  as  a 
young  man  and  wandered  around  our  country  with  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  inquiring  spirit  of  youth.  It  has,  perhaps,  contributed  to  that 
inner  strength  which  we  see  expressed  in  the  breadth  of  your  vision 
and  the  courage  of  your  convictions.  Over  the  last  few  years,  you 
have  made  so  significant  a  contribution  to  our  friendship  that  we  are 
moved  to  forgiving  your  countrymen  for  having  trounced  us  in 
cricket— which  is,  perhaps  your  right — but,  more  shamefully  still, 
even  in  hockey — to  win  in  which  we  thought  was  our  prerogative! 


Speech  at  a  banquet  hosted  in  honour  of  the  Australian  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  R.J.L.,  Hawke, 
New  Delhi,  9  February  1989 
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Australia  and  India  represent  an  engaging  study  in  similarities 
and  contrasts.  Our  two  countries  are  characterised  by  a  vastness  of 
area  and  a  profusion  of  fauna  and  flora.  We  are  both  dedicated  to 
parliamentary  democracy.  We  believe  in  the  rule  of  law.  We  are 
committed  to  human  rights  and  human  dignity.  We  treasure  the 
infinite  worth  of  the  human  being.  We  cherish  his  freedom  and 
respect  his  rights. 

On  the  other  hand,  your  society  is  still  relatively  homogenous, 
although  this  is  changing.  Ours,  in  contrast,  is  a  riot  of  colours.  We 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  heterogenous  people  in  the  world.  Historical¬ 
ly,  you  have  looked  to  the  West  as  your  home  of  origin  and  your 
natural  allies.  Now,  this  too  is  changing.  Australia  is  increasingly 
identifying  itself  with  the  region  in  which  it  is  located. 

Geologists  tell  us  that  before  the  continental  drift,  Australia  and 
Asia  were  part  of  one  landmass.  Under  your  leadership,  Prime 
Minister,  Australia  has  thrown  bridges  of  friendship  across  the 
chasm  of  the  emotional  drift  which  was  reinforcing  the  continental 
drift. 

We  met  in  Canberra  in  the  immediate  wake  of  Reykjavik.  In  the 
months  since  then,  the  world  has  seen  a  remarkable  transformation 
in  international  relations,  a  yielding  of  confrontation  to  dialogue,  a 
relaxation  of  tensions  in  several  parts  of  the  globe,  even  solutions  to 
seemingly  intractable  problems.  In  many  ways,  these  developments 
reflect  the  considerations  which  the  Non-aligned  Movement  has  been 
urging  for  years.  Perhaps  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  the  Non-aligned 
Movement  has  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  philosophical 
underpinning  of  the  new  thinking.  We  look  forward  to  working  with 
Australia  in  encouraging  the  momentum  towards  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment  and  a  world,  free  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  believe  we  must, 
simultaneously  work  on  reducing  conventional  arms  and  forces  to 
minimum  defensive  levels  as  it  is  only  a  world  order  rooted  in 
non-violence  that  can  ensure  sustained  peace. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  relaxation  of  tensions,  the  new 
thinking  is,  regrettably,  still  to  extend  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  As  major 
littoral  States  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  India  and  Australia  share  a 
common  interest  in  ensuring  stability,  peace  and  co-operation  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  area.  The  UN  Resolution  of  1971  declared  the  Indian 
Ocean,  a  Zone  of  Peace.  We  earnestly  hope  that,  in  the  climate  of 
emerging  detente,  the  Indian  Ocean  will  be  freed  of  foreign  bases 
and  foreign  naval  presences. 

It  was  the  neglect  of  our  naval  defences  that  led  to  the  colonial 
era.  Most  of  our  country  is  a  peninsula  stretching  out  from  the 
Indo-Gangetic  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  into  the  Indian 
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Ocean.  We  have  a  very  long  coastline.  We  are  determined  to  never 
again  lose  control  over  the  approaches  to  India  from  the  sea. 
Confronted  with  the  growing  presence  of  outside  naval  forces  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  we  are  left  with  no  alternative  but  to  strengthen  our 
naval  defences  and  resist  any  attempt  to  undermine  our  independ¬ 
ence  or  integrity  from  the  direction  of  the  sea.  We  are  also 
determined  to  exercise  our  legitimate  rights  in  our  exclusive 
economic  zone. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  working  towards  close  relations  with  our 
neighbours.  I  visited  China  in  December.  Our  discussions  with  the 
Chinese  leadership  have  led  to  a  new  beginning  in  relations  between 
India  and  China.  This  is  a  development  of  great  significance  for 
regional  and  world  peace,  as  between  us,  we  represent  a  third  of  all 
humanity.  We  have  reiterated  our  enduring  commitment  to 
Panchsheel — the  Five  Principle  of  peaceful  co-existence,  both  to 
govern  our  bilateral  relations  and  to  constitute  the  basis  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  international  order. 

The  restoration  of  democracy  in  Pakistan  has  brought  happy 
tidings.  The  regional  environment  for  peace  and  co-operation  is 
benefiting  greatly  from  this  change.  In  my  talks  with  Prime 
Minister  Benazir  Bhutto,  I  reiterated  our  desire  for  co-operation 
and  friendly  relations  between  our  countries,  commensurate  with 
the  immense  affection  which  our  peoples  have  for  each  other.  We 
hope  to  find  solutions  for  the  remaining  difficulties  within  the 
framework  of  the  Simla  Agreement. 

In  Sri  Lanka,  the  Accord  of  July  1987  is  bearing  fruit.  It  has 
helped  ensure  the  unity  and  integrity  of  Sri  Lanka.  At  the  same  time, 
the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Tamil  minority  have  been  secured. 
Elections  have  been  held  to  Provincial  Councils,  including  the 
North-Eastern  Province. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  at  recent  developments  in  Fiji.  Far  from 
moving  towards  a  more  democratic  structure,  there  is  a  persistent 
attempt  being  made  to  impose  on  the  people  of  that  country  an 
undemocratic  and  racially  discriminatory  Constitution.  Committed 
as  both  our  countries  are  to  ending  racism  and  upholding  democra¬ 
tic  values,  Australia  and  India  share  a  responsibility  to  press  for  the 
restoration  of  a  non-racial  and  democratic  system  in  Fiji. 

You,  Prime  Minister,  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us  in 
our  struggle  to  end  the  pernicious  abomination  of  apartheid  in 
South  Africa.  At  successive  Commonwealth  Summits,  Australia  and 
India  have  emerged  as  comrades-in-arms  to  advocate  deter- 
mined,positive  action  to  undermine  the  economic  underpinnings  of 
apartheid.  India  imposed  sanctions  aganist  the  Pretoria  regime  even 
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when  ours  was  but  an  interim  Government  in  the  run-up  to 
Independence. You  have  joined  us  in  this  process  of  sanctions. We 
reiterate  our  view  that  the  least  bloody  way  of  bringing  apartheid  to 
an  end  is  through  the  imposition  of  comprehensive,  mandatory 
sanctions  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

You  have  been  true  to  your  resolve  to  “inject  a  dramatic  new 
vitality”  into  our  relations,  as  you  had  pledged  to  do  during  my  visit 
to  Australia  in  October  1986.  You  have  taken  the  initiative  in 
promoting  contacts  between  the  business  communities  of  our 
respective  countries.  You  have  encouraged  exchanges  between  our 
Ministers  and  Parliamentarians,  our  scientists  and  academicians,  and 
others  who  mould  public  opinion. 

I  entertain  warm  memories  of  my  visit  to  your  country.  Friendship 
between  Australia  and  India  opens  new  vistas  of  common  en¬ 
deavour.  Peace  and  stability  in  the  region  is  enhanced  by  our 
friendship.  The  prospects  of  a  wider  application  of  our  friendship  to 
the  evolution  of  a  more  just,  equitable  and  democratic  world  order 
are  also  enhanced. 


New  Endeavour  in  Foreign  Relations 


JL  OURS  IS  A  visit  of  historic  significance, the  first  visit  to  India  by  a 
Prime  Minister  of  Thailand.  But  neither  you.  Prime  Minister,  nor 
your  country  are  strangers  to  India. In  your  personal  capacity,  you 
have  visited  us  on  several  previous  occasions.  Your  country, 
Thailand,  is  amongst  the  countries  of  the  world  with  which  we  have 
the  closest  affinities.  Our  languages  have  drawn  upon  each  other. 
Our  religions  find  their  inspiration  from  the  same  sources.  Our 
music  and  dance,  our  sculpture  and  architecture  constitute  a  study 
in  mutual  inspiration  and  mutual  regard.  These  ancient  cultural 
links  were  further  strengthened  when  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess 
Mahachakri  Sirindhorn  visited  us  two  years  ago. 

We  are  both,  as  I  said,  ancient  countries  with  ancient  links,  but 
there  came  a  phase  in  our  history  when  these  links  weakened. 
Colonialism  overtook  our  country.  You  remained  fiercely  indepen¬ 
dent.  But  imperialism  imposed  itself  between  us.  Through  that  dark 
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period  of  servitude,  millions  in  India  drew  inspiration  from  your 
country’s  almost  unique  ability  in  Asia  to  keep  the  flame  of  freedom 
burning. 

The  coming  of  Independence  to  India  did  not  immediately  lead  to 
a  resurgence  in  our  relationship.  There  were  of  course,  no  bilateral 
problems  between  us  and  some  interaction  did  begin.  But  in  our 
general  approach  to  international  affairs,  there  were  differences  of 
perception  and,  to  some  extent,  a  discordance  of  concerns. 

Happily,  that  is  now  changing.  It  fell  to  me  to  have  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  Indian  Prime  Minister  to  visit  Thailand.  In  welcoming 
you  on  your  first  official  visit  to  India,  I  look  back  with  immense 
satisfaction  on  the  thirty  months  or  so  that  have  passed  since  I  was  in 
your  great  country.  These  two  and  a  half  years  have  been  years  of 
new  endeavour  in  relations  between  India  and  Thailand.  We  have 
moved  forward  along  a  wide  gamut  of  action. There  has  been  a 
quickening  of  trade,  an  expansion  of  economic  collaboration,  a 
significant  beginning  in  science  and  technology  co-operation,  and 
important  intellectual  and  cultural  exchanges.  Most  significantly, 
our  political  dialogue  has  gained  in  both  scope  and  content.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  your  visit  will  provide  further  stimulus  towards 
broadening  and  deepening  our  mutual  relationship. The  goal  we 
must  set  ourselves  is  to  build  a  contemporary  relationship  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  ancient  and  abiding  respect  and  reverence  which 
our  peoples  and  cultures  have  for  each  other. 

I  visited  Bangkok  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  Reykjavik. Inter¬ 
national  relations  appeared  then  to  be  poised  on  the  brink  of  a 
significant  breakthrough.  That  expectation  has  begun  to  be  realised. 
A  few  weeks  after  I  was  in  Thailand,  His  Excellency  Mikhail 
Sergeyvich  Gorbachev  came  to  India  and  signed  with  us  the  Delhi 
Declaration  affirming,  significantly,  the  Soviet  Union’s  commitment 
to  the  principle  of  non-violence. 

A  little  over  a  year  later  came  the  INF  Treaty,  the  first  instance  of 
nuclear  disarmament  since  the  invention  of  nuclear  weapons, 
bringing  in  its  wake  a  relaxation  of  tensions  all  round  the  world. 
The  process  is  only  beginning  but  it  is  a  process  pregnant  with 
possibilities  of  change.  Changes  which  affect  India  and  Thailand  in¬ 
significant  and  important  ways.  It  is  important  that  we  work  together 
with  other  countries  in  pushing  the  pace  of  change  in  the  desired 
direction.  It  is  equally  important  that  we  avail  of  the  new  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  consolidate  peace  and  co-operation  in  our  respective  regions. 

ASEAN  has  grown  into  something  of  an  exemplar  of  political  and 
economic  co-operation  among  Asiam  countries. Thailand  has  played 
a  notable  and  significant  role  in  bringing  ASEAN  on  to  the  map  of 
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the  world.  In  our  region,  we  have  the  South  Asian  Association  for 
Regional  Co-operation  whose  tentative  beginnings  have  now  been 
consolidated  into  significant  foundations.  Our  objective  is,  as  yours 
is,  to  enlarge  the  frontiers  of  durable  peace  and  ensure  that  peaceful 
co-existence  is  reinforced  by  people-to-people  exchanges  and  econo¬ 
mic  co-operation. 

Peace  and  co-operation  in  South-East  Asia  have,  for  more  than  a 
decade,  been  overshadowed  by  the  question  of  Kampuchea.  A 
terrible  genocide  was  inflicted  on  the  people  of  Kampuchea, 
claiming  three  million  lives  or  more.  Thereafter,  the  country  has 
known  continuing  armed  conflict,  outside  interference  and  outside 
intervention.  Now  there  is  new  hope.  We  are  optimistic  that  a 
negotiated  political  solution  can  be  found.  One  cause  for  the  new 
optimism  is  the  bold  initiative  which  your  Excellency  has  under¬ 
taken  in  inviting  Prime  Minister  Hun  Sen  to  Thailand  and  initiating 
a  dialogue  with  Laos  and  Vietnam.  You,  Prime  Minister,  have  given 
earnest  of  your  proclaimed  intention  of  covering  the  battle  grounds 
of  Indo-China  into  market  places  of  peaceful  intercourse. 

Our  ties  with  Kampuchea  are  as  ancient  and  as  significant  as  our 
ties  with  Thailand  and  indeed,  with  the  people  of  South-East  Asia  as 
a  whole.  We  have  a  stake  in  peace  in  South-East  Asia.  We  have  a 
stake  in  stability  in  South-East  Asia.  A  sovereign,  democratic, 
independent  and  non-aligned  Kampuchea  is  important  to  peace  and 
stability  in  Indo-China,  to  peace  and  stability  in  South-East  Asia,  to 
peace  and  stability  in  our  shared  continent  and  in  our  shared  world. 
We  are  willing  to  contribute,  in  whatever  way  we  can,  to  the  search 
for  a  political  settlement  to  the  Kampuchean  problem. 

Your  Excellency,  we  have  seen  that  the  path  of  violence,  conquest 
and  domination  has  led  only  to  nuclear  confrontation  and  the 
ever-present  danger  of  the  imminent  obliteration  of  humankind  and 
of  our  planet  earth.  An  unequal  and  iniquitous  world  order 
perpetuates  discrimination,  fuels  rivalries  and  Jeopardises  peace. 
Both  our  countries  seek  peace  through  peaceful  co-existence  and  a 
world  order  founded  injustice  and  inter-dependence.  As  new  vistas 
of  co-operation  open  before  both  of  us,  we  must  also  see  how  we  can 
together  draw  upon  the  ancient  wisdom  of  our  heritage  to  impart 
new  hope  to  the  world.  Our  ancients  taught  the  virtues  of  tolerance 
over  intolerance,  of  compassion  over  cruelty,  of  non-violence  over 
violence.  We  see  this  expounded  in  the  legendry  Ramayana,  an  epic 
to  which  both  your  country  and  mine.  Prime  Minister,  are  heir.  In 
fulsidasa’s  version  of  the  Ramayana — Shri  Ramacharitmanasa — 
there  occurs  this  verse  of  persuasive  significance  to  contemporary 
reality.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  free  English  translation  of  the 
verse: 
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“The  conduct  of  the  saint  and  the  sinner  is  like  that  of  the  sandal 
tree  and  the  axe.  The  axe  cuts  down  the  tree  but  the  fragrant 
sandal  imparts  its  perfume  to  the  very  axe  that  fells  it. 

And  the  sandal,  for  its  goodness,  finds  its  way  to  the  foreheads 
of  the  gods  while  the  axe,  for  its  evil,  has  its  steel  edge  heated  in 
the  fire  and  beaten  with  a  hammer”. 


Indo-Pak  Friendship 


T  HERE  WAS  A  lapse  of  over  ten  thousand  days  between  the  last  visit 
of  a  Prime  Minister  of  India  to  Pakistan  and  my  visit  here  last 
December.  Within  two  hundred  days,  I  have  come  back  to 
Islamabad.  This  is  a  measure  of  the  promise  of  enduring  friendship 
that  has  been  heralded  by  the  democratic  decision  of  the  people  of 
Pakistan  to  place  you.  Madam  Prime  Minister,  at  the  helm  of  affairs. 

The  restoration  of  democracy  in  Pakistan  has  been  greatly 
welcomed  by  the  people  of  India.  There  is  deep  admiration.  Madam 
Prime  Minister,  for  the  courage  with  which  you  have  overcome  your 
travails.  By  the  same  token,  there  is  deep  sincerity  in  our  congratula¬ 
tion  on  your  accession  to  the  leadership  of  your  country. 

It  is  given  to  all  of  us  to  be  the  creature  of  history.  Let  us,  for  our 
part,  try  to  create  history. 

We  hear  around  us  voices  that  counsel  caution.  Accepting  the 
status  quo  is  always  easier  than  change.  Change  means  uncertainty. 
It  frightens  all  but  those  with  a  vision  for  the  future  and  the  courage 
to  shape  the  future.  You,  Madam  Prime  Minister,  are  endowed  with 
both,  vision  and  courage.  Let  us  have  the  vision  and  courage  not  to 
be  too  constrained  by  counsels  of  caution. 

When  our  two  countries  attained  independence,  I  was  a  child, 
almost  an  infant,  and  you,  Madam  Prime  Minister,  were  yet  to  be 
born.  You  and  I  have  grown,  as  the  vast  majority  of  our  peoples  have 
grown,  in  a  world  in  whicii  India,  as  she  is  now  and  Pakistan,  as  a 
sovereign,  independent  entity,  are  established  realities. 

It  falls  upon  our  generation  to  safeguard  our  sovereignties  not 
through  the  illusory  pursuit  of  military  strength  but  through  the 
conscious  pursuit  of  friendship  between  ourselves.  It  falls  upon  us  to 
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silence  the  guns  that  have  given  no  peace  and  to  seek  the  enduring 
solutions  that  only  peaceful  co-existence  can  ensure.  It  falls  upon  us 
to  work  together  in  the  great  struggle  that  lies  ahead.  Ours  is  a 
shared  mission  to  end  the  injustice  and  oppression  inflicted  upon 
our  countries  and  other  developing  countries  by  the  inequities  and 
irrationalities,  the  exploitation,  the  cruelty  and  the  violence  of  the 
present  international  order.  We  are  summoned  to  greater  tasks  than 
assiduously  aggravating  the  scars  of  history.  In  the  larger  global 
context,  we  must  rise  above  the  stoking  of  petty  problems,  unworthy 
of  our  larger  destiny.  There  is  a  great  destiny  that  lies  before  India 
and  Pakistan.  It  is  a  destiny  we  can  achieve  together,  as  friends  and 
good  neighbours. 

India  and  Pakistan  are  heirs  to  a  great  civilization  that  transcends 
the  borders  which  now  separate  us.  Mehrgarh  and  Mohenjodaro, 
Kolidihawa  and  Kalibangan,  take  us  back  to  the  very  beginning  of 
organized  human  settlements,  villages  whose  antiquity  matches 
Jericho  and  Jarmo.  We  are  the  proud  inheritors  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  unbroken  civilization  known  to  human  history.  Our' 
shared  heritage  is  woven  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  being.  Ajmer 
Sharif  and  the  Taj  Mahal  are  part  of  what  you  are,  even  as  Taxila 
and  Nankana  Sahib  are  inseparable  from  what  we  are.  We  are  united 
by  the  cultural  history  of  the  last  five  thousand  years  or,  indeed,  the 
last  eight  thousand  years,  as  Mehrgarh  indicates. 

That  said,  we  are  realists.  We  recognise  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  goodwill  in  the  world,  there  are  between  us  real  problems  on  the 
ground  and  real  differences  in  perception.  These  have  to  be 
resolved  before  we  can  definitely  move  together  forward. 

Your  father  and  my  mother  showed  at  Simla  seventeen  years  ago 
this  month  how  this  might  be  done.  We  started  down  that  path.  It 
was  possible  because  the  will  of  the  people  of  Pakistan  determined 
the  will  of  the  Government  of  Pakistan.  Then,  the  movement 
forward  stalled.  Now  that  the  will  of  your  people  is  once  again 
sovereign,  the  processes  of  progress  have  been  resumed. 

We  seek  an  end  to  actions  aimed  at  infringing  our  integrity.  We 
believe  you  have  the  will  and  the  strength  to  stop  it. 

We  seek  an  end  to  the  clashes  and  conflicts  that  have  led  to  the  loss 
of  so  many  precious  lives  in  the  forbidding,  icebound  terrain  of  the' 
north.  The  constructive  discussions  held  on  the  subject  contain 
encouraging  pointers  to  a  possible  settlement. 

We  seek  an  end  to  disputation  between  our  representatives  on 
problems  which  are  ours  alone,  in  forums  where  other  interests 
prevail.  Our  two  countries  are  wise  enough  and  mature  enough  to 
find  solutions  to  bilateral  issues  strictly  within  the  framework  of 
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mutual  respect  for  our  independence,  sovereignty  and  integrity.  We 
do  not  need  the  intervention  of  others.  The  Simla  Agreement  lights 
our  path. 

Friendship  between  neighbours  such  as  ourselves  cannot  be  built 
by  governments  alone  or  even  primarily  by  governments.  Our 
friendship  has  to  be  built,  most  of  all,  by  our  peoples,  among 
themselves.  Nothing  is  more  important  than  removing  the  road¬ 
blocks  that  have  been  placed  in  the  way  of  peoples  getting  to  know 
each  other.  Travel  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  relatives  on  either 
side  of  the  border  and  hampered  by  needless  harassment.  Trade 
between  our  countries  is  derisory,  economic  co-operation  non¬ 
existent.  Newspapers  and  magazines  are  stopped  at  the  frontier. 
The  flow  of  thought  and  information  is  staunched  or  filtered.  Films 
are  seen  clandestinely  or  through  mounting  taller  and  taller 
antennae!  Cultural  exchanges  are  highly  treasured  but  have  been 
rendered  a  rarity. 

We  cannot  build  trust  between  our  countries  unless  we  trust  our 
peoples.  There  was  a  time  when  many  of  the  men  and  women  of 
India  and  Pakistan  shared  common  memories  that  ante-dated  the 
political  divide.  The  present  generation  has  grown  up  looking  not  to 
each  other  but  elsewhere.  Yet,  as  anyone  who  has  been  to  the  Gulf  or 
West  Asia,  Europe  or  North  America  will  testify,  when  an  Indian  and 
a  Pakistani  meet,  as  human  beings  in  a  human  encounter  there  is  an 
instant  mutual  recognition,  an  affection  that  swells  from  some  inner 
core  of  our  existence,  an  embrace  that  transcends  the  passing 
passions  of  politics.  Why  must  we  go  abroad  to  meet  each  other? 
Why  can  we  not  meet  in  each  other’s  hearths  and  homes?  It  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  give  joyful  expression  to  the  natural  affinities 
that  bind  our  peoples. 

The  greatest  Indian  of  our  century  taught  us  to  rise  above  the  two 
greatest  weaknesses  that  beset  humankind — fear  and  hatred.  Let  us 
remove  the  fear  that  has  permeated  our  relationship.  Let  us  remove 
all  hatred.  Let  us  work  together  in  peace  and  friendship. 


The  AFRICA  Fund 


On  behalf  of  the  Africa  Fund  Committee,  I  have  the  honour  to 
present  the  Report  on  the  work  done  by  the  Fund  and  the  progress 
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recorded  in  fulfilment  of  the  responsibility  bestowed  on  the 
Committee  by  the  Non-aligned  Movement  at  its  last  Summit  in 
Harare. 

When  we  met  at  Harare  three  years  ago,  the  situation  in  Southern 
Africa  had  grown  to  grave  and  disquieting  proportions.  There  was 
invasion  and  sabotage  in  Angola,  Zambia  and  Zimbabwe.  There  was 
colonialism  in  Namibia  in  defiance  of  the  UN  Security  Council’s  Plan 
for  the  Independence  of  Namibia.  There  was  apartheid  in  South 
Africa,  an  institutionalised  racism  which  bound  the  entire  people  in 
chains. 

Out  of  our  determination  to  give  expression  to  our  solidarity  with 
the  people  of  Southern  Africa,  was  born  the  AFRICA  Fund,  the 
acronym  for  Action  For  Resisting  Invasion,  Colonialism  and  Apar¬ 
theid.  As  we  saw  it,  the  need  was  for  Action — and  Action  Without 
Delay.  It  was  necessary  to  mount  a  programme  of  emergency 
assistance  to  those  on  the  Frontline  and  those  in  the  Liberation 
Movements. 

The  Harare  Summit  established  a  Committee  comprising  the 
Heads  of  State  or  Government  of  Zambia,  Algeria,  Argentina, 
Congo,  Nigeria,  Peru,  Yugoslavia,  Zimbabwe  and  India  to  constitute 
the  Fund,  establish  the  rules  of  procedure  for  its  management  and 
prepare  a  Plan  of  Action.  The  Fund  Committee  met  at  Summit  level 
in  New  Delhi  in  January  1987  and  accomplished  these  tasks.  We 
have  had  another  meeting  at  Summit  level  last  night  to  adopt  our 
Report,  take  stock  of  the  progress  made  and  chart  directions  for  the 
future.  I  wish  to  place  on  record  my  gratitude  to  my  colleagues  who 
have  extended  to  me  their  unstinting  co-operation  in  this  noble  task 
entrusted  to  us  by  the  Non-aligned  Movement. 

It  is  the  unanimous  view  of  the  AFRICA  Fund  Committee  that  the 
AFRICA  Fund  should  continue.  We  commend  this  for  your 
consideration.  We  have  requested  the  Chairman  of  the  Movement  to 
undertake  consultations  with  member  states  with  a  view  to  determin¬ 
ing  the  composition  and  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  for  the 
ensuing  period. 

The  fight  against  apartheid  is  not  only  a  struggle  of  the 
Non-aligned  countries,  nor  is  it  a  struggle  only  of  us  who  have 
waged  and  won  our  battles  against  colonialism.  It  is  a  struggle  of  all 
those  who  regard  apartheid  as  a  crime  against  humanity,  as  an 
affront  to  the  dignity  of  man,  as  a  violation  of  the  values  we  cherish 
most.  That  is  why  we  decided  to  transcend  the  boundaries  of  our 
own  Non-aligned  fraternity  and  appeal  to  the  universal  conscience 
of  humankind  for  urgent,  concerted  and  resolute  action  to  forestall 
invasion,  dismantle  colonialism  and  end  apartheid  in  Southern 
Africa. 
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I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  world  at  large  has  responded  to 
our  appeal  in  a  most  heartening  manner.  Fifty-four  nations  and 
several  international  organisations  have  pledged  to  our  cause  the 
equivalent  of  almost  half  a  billion  US  dollar — 476  million  dollars  to 
be  exact — in  cash,  kind  and  technical  assistance. 

Contributors  to  the  Fund  include  nations  with  severe  resource 
constraints  like  Peru  and  Equador,  Nicaragua  and  Venezuela, 
Ghana  and  Kenya,  Congo  and  Cameroon,  Guyana  and  Vietnam; 
least  developed  countries  like  Afghanistan  and  Bangladesh,  Laos 
and  Nepal,  Rwanda  and  Uganda;  island  developing  countries  like 
Barbados  and  Brunei,  Seychelles  and  Nauru,  Cuba  and  Cyprus, 
Mauritius  and  Maldives;  Arab  countries  locked  in  the  struggle  for 
Palestine  like  Algeria  and  Libya,  Jordan  and  PDR  Yemen;  small 
nations  like  Djibouti  and  Guinea-Bissau;  populous  developing 
countries  like  Argentina  and  DPR  Korea,  Egypt  and  Indonesia, 
Malaysia  and  Nigeria,  Pakistan  and  Yugoslavia;  and  developing 
countries  outside  the  Non-aligned  Movement  like  Thailand  and  the 
Philippines,  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  Turkey.  India  had  the 
honour  of  making  the  first  contribution. 

Contributors  also  include  developed  Western  countries  like 
Sweden  and  Norway,  France,  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  and  almost 
all  the  socialist  countries  of  East  Europe  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Bulgaria. 

Our  contributors  cover  the  North  and  the  South;  the  East  and  the 
West;  developed  and  developing;  aligned  and  non-aligned.  They 
have  all  come  together  in  an  unprecedented  expression  of  solidarity 
to  participate  in  the  relentless  endeavours  of  their  brethren  to  secure 
peace  with  human  dignity  in  South  Africa. 

It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  we  have  been  able  to  raise 
this  magnitude  of  resources  in  a  world  environment  not  altogether 
conducive  to  raising  funds  for  multilateral  initiatives.  Several  of  our 
members  are  assisting  the  Frontline  States  and  Liberation  Move¬ 
ments  through  other  mechanisms.  Those  of  our  members  who  have 
not  as  yet  contributed  to  the  Fund  might  wish  to  consider  joining  our 
effort  soon.  This  would  strengthen  the  credibility  of  our  Movement, 
often  criticised  by  others  for  too  much  talk  and  too  little  action,  and 
promote  the  concept  of  concerted  South-South  action. 

The  AFRICA  Fund  is  perhaps  the  first  concrete  manifestation  of  a 
united  effort  based  essentially  on  effective  South-South  co¬ 
operation.  Almost  80  per  cent  of  the  contributors  are  from 
developing  countries — nations  hard  pressed  for  resources  and 
trying  desperately  to  cope  with  their  own  problems  of  development. 
It  is  a  lesson  to  all  of  us.  It  shows  that  if  we  are  of  reliably  firm 
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resolve,  we  can  go  beyond  mere  words  to  develop  interdependence 
and  mutual  self-help  and  genuine  South-South  co-operation  among 
ourselves  by  sharing  resources  and  technology,  knowledge  and 
experience.  This  will  make  us  less  vulnerable  to  exploitation 
and  pressure  from  the  world  outside,  as  also  help  ensure  better  lives 
for  our  own  people. 

So  far,  about  90  percent  of  the  country  pledges  (US  $358  million 
out  of  US  $412  million)  have  been  committed  and  nearly  40  percent 
(US  $  157  million)  actually  realised.  Several  donors  have  made  direct 
cash  contributions  to  recipients.  The  pledges  in  kind  have  covered 
various  sectors  of  our  Plan  of  Action.  Donor  assistance  extended 
includes  supplies  of  essential  commodities  and  medical  assistance, 
Project  assistance  in  vital  infrastructure  sectors  like  transport  and 
communication  and  assistance  in  the  area  of  human  resource 
development.  From  cash  contributions  so  far  received  by  the  Fund, 
the  Committee  has  allocated  US  $400,000  to  SWAPO,  US  $200,000 
to  ANC,  US  $50,000  to  PAC  and  various  amounts  to  the  UNHCR 
Fund  for  Refugees,  Returnees  and  Displaced  Persons  in  Southern 
Africa  (SARRED),  to  the  Children’s  Fund  for  Southern  Africa 
(CHISA)  and  to  UNICEF. 

One  of  the  priority  sectors  in  our  Plan  of  Action  is  assistance  to  the 
Liberation  Movements  in  South  Africa  and  Namibia.  They  have 
received  considerable  assistance  in  kind  in  various  sectors  as  well  as 
direct  financial  help  from  the  Eund’s  cash  resources. 

The  mobilisation  of  public  opinion  is  one  of  the  key  objectives 
enunciated  in  the  Eund’s  Plan  of  Action.  Committee  members  have 
been  active  in  creating  an  awareness  of  the  Eund  and  soliciting 
support  through  bilateral  contacts,  exchange  of  visits,  international 
conferences,  regional  meetings  and  seminars.  In  various  countries, 
the  support  of  groups  and  organisations  active  in  the  campaign 
against  apartheid  has  been  sought  to  spread  the  message  of  the 
Eund.  .Special  brochures  on  the  Eund,  published  in  various  lan¬ 
guages,  have  been  widely  distributed.  A  short  TV  Film  on  the 
AFRICA  Fund  has  been  produced. 

Since  the  Fund  was  created.  Southern  Africa  has  witnessed 
important  changes.  The  process  of  Namibia’s  independence  is 
gathering  momentum.  Within  South  Africa,  there  are  stirrings  of 
change  and  indications  that  atleast  some  sections  of  the  white 
community  have  begun  to  realise  the  need  for  fundamental  political 
reforms  leading  to  the  dismantling  of  apartheid.  Southern  Africa 
today  is  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  crucial  moments  of  her 
history.  It  is  important  that  at  this  critical  juncture  we  carry  forward 
the  struggle  against  invasion,  colonialism  and  apartheid  with  renewed 
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vigour.  There  must  be  no  wavering  at  the  moment  when  the  people 
of  Southern  Africa  most  urgently  need  our  support  and  assistance. 

Long  years  ago,  even  before  our  tryst  with  destiny  gave  us  our 
Independence,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  whose  birth  centenary  we  cele¬ 
brate  this  year,  declared:  “India  does  not  intend  to  recognise  or 
submit  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  racial  arrogance  and  discrimina¬ 
tion...  It  is  true  at  the  present  moment  we  are  not  strong  enough  as  a 
nation,  or  as  a  people,  to  put  an  end  to  racial  discrimination  and 

national  indignity .  (but)  whether  we  are  strong  enough  or  not, 

one  thing,  however,  should  be  certain — that  we  prefer  any  consequ¬ 
ences  to  submission  to  this  evil.” 

Our  African  brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  particular  those  who  live 
in  the  Frontline  States  and  within  the  boundaries  of  Pretoria’s  evil 
empire,  have  demonstrated  through  decades  of  courageous  struggle 
that  they  too  refuse  to  submit  to  the  evil  apartheid,  whatever  the 
consequences. 

As  Abyssinia  fell  to  Mussolini  in  1936  and  the  League  of  Nations 
remained  criminally  silent,  our  national  Poet,  Rabindranath  Tagore, 
in  his  haunting  poem  “Africa”,  saw  the  clouds  of  the  coming  World 
War  gathering  ominously  on  the  horizon  and  addressed  the  colonial 
powers  thus: 

“While  the  last  rays  of  civilization  still  illumine  your  sky. 

And  before  the  approaching  darkness 

Quite  envelopes  your  world.  Beg  of  Lady  Africa 

Her  forgiveness. 

In  the  midst  of  this 
Clamorous  cacophony  of  violence 
Let  “Forgive  us”  be 
Your  sacred  words  of  parting.” 

The  curtain  is  finally  beginning  to  be  drawn  over  the  era  of 
humiliation,  racial  discrimination,  oppression  and  exploitation  to 
which  Africa  has  been  subjected.  We  must  continue  to  stand 
together.  The  AFRICA  Fund  is  the  earnest  of  our  commitment  to 
stand  by  the  people  of  South  Africa  as  destiny  carries  them  to  a 
famous  victory. 


NAM  Strives  for  New  World  Order 


w  E  MEET  TOGETHER  in  Europc  on  an  anniversary  imbued  with 
high  significance,  for  Europe  and  for  the  world,  a  portent  of  the  past 
as  much  as  a  warning  for  the  future. 

For  this  is  the  50th  anniversary  of  that  historic  week  in  September, 
1939,  which  saw  the  outbreak  of  the  most  devastating  war  in  the 
history  of  humankind.  It  signalled  the  commencement  of  a  depraved 
genocide,  the  carnage  of  millions,  the  laying  waste  of  country  after 
country,  the  ruthless  destruction  of  all  that  lay  in  the  path  of  war, 
from  humble  hamlets  to  noble  cities,  the  unprecedented  horror  of 
the  atom  bomb,  the  utter  nihilism  of  nuclear  weapons. 

It  marked  the  end  of  one  epoch.  It  intimated  the  beginning  of 
another.  The  great  Poet  of  our  Renaissance,  Rabindranath  Tagore, 
his  life  of  boundless  creativity  drawing  to  a  close  as  the  world 
plunged  into  a  brutal  orgy  of  destruction,  pronounced  with 
prophetic  vision  but  heavy  heart: 

“As  I  look  around  I  see  the  crumbling  ruins  of  a  proud  civilization 
strewn  like  a  vast  heap  of  futility.  And  yet  I  shall  not  commit  the 
grievous  sin  of  losing  faith  in  Man.  I  would  rather  look  forward  to 
the  opening  of  a  new  chapter  in  his  history  after  the  cataclysm  is  over 
and  the  atmosphere  rendered  clean  with  the  spirit  of  service  and 
sacrifice.  Perhaps  that  dawn  will  come  from  this  horizon,  from  the 
East  where  the  sun  rises.  A  day  will  come  when  unvanquished  Man 
will  retrace  his  path  of  conquest,  despite  all  barriers,  to  win  back  his 
lost  human  heritage...  It  is  the  mission  of  civilization  to  bring  unity 
among  people  and  establish  peace  and  harmony.” 

That  is  the  vision  which  inspires  us  yet,  as  on  this  anniversary  of 
war,  we  gather  in  this  great  city  of  peace. 

Here,  in  this  city,  twenty  eight  years  ago,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Josip 
Broz  Tito,  Gamel  Abdel  Nasser,  Kwame  Nkrumah  and  Ahmed 
Soekarno  met,  along  with  twenty  other  colleagues,  to  chart  an 
alternative  vision  of  the  world  order.  It  was  then  and  here  that  we  of 
the  Movement  of  Non-aligned  Countries  began  our  relentless  quest 
for  peace  and  harmony  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  for  unity 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world,  for  retracting  humanity  from  the 
path  of  conquest  to  help  humankind  recover  its  lost  human  heritage. 

To  return  to  Belgrade  is  to  return  to  the  birthplace  of  the 
Non-aligned  Movement.  It  is  a  home-coming,  after  close  on  three 
decades  of  persistent  endeavour  in  quest  of  peace,  development  and 
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justice  in  the  world.  What  brought  us  together  then?  What  inspired 
us  to  persist?  Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Above  all,  what  brought  us  together  was  our  conviction  that,  in 
this  nuclear  age,  the  obsolete  mind-set  which  had  led  humankind 
time  and  again  to  war,  conquest  and  domination,  had  to  be 
discarded  and  destroyed.  The  Belgrade  Declaration  of  September 
1961  described  war  as  an  “anachronism”  and  affirmed  the  need  for 
the  international  community  to  organise  its  life  “without  resorting  to 
means  which  actually  belong  to  a  past  epoch  of  human  history.”  It 
called  for  an  end  to  colonialism  everywhere,  citing  specifically 
Algeria  and  Angola,  both  of  whom  are  happily  with  us  today  as  free 
and  independent  nations. 

The  Declaration  went  on  to  demand:  “The  restoration  of  the 
territorial  integrity  to  the  rightful  people  in  countries  in  which  it  has 
been  violated — Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.” 

The  leitmotif  of  our  first  Declaration,  which  has  remained  the 
leitmotif  of  our  Movement,  has  been  the  assertion  of  our  right  to 
“unity,  self-determination  and  independence”  by  virtue  of  which  we 
have  the  right  to  “freely  pursue”  our  “economic,  social  and  cultural 
development  without  intimidation  or  hindrance.” 

An  end  to  dominance  was  what  we  sought,  an  end  to  the  outdated 
belief  that  it  was  in  any  way  legitimate  for  nations  with  muscle  to 
impose  any  kind  of  hegemony — military,  political  or  economic — 
over  other  nations.  We  set  out  to  persuade  the  world  to  change  its 
world-view  by  bringing  to  a  close  the  dangerous  and  ultimately 
self-destructive  pursuit  of  military  domination,  by  ending  “policies 
of  pressure  in  the  economic  sphere”,  and  by  working  towards  an 
international  order  in  which  there  is  no  “intimidation,  interference 
or  intervention.” 

Our  endeavours  began  in  the  human  mind  for  it  is  the  human 
mind  that  is,  at  once,  the  repository  of  the  detritus  of  the  past  and 
the  engine  of  change  for  the  future.  In  doing  so,  we  pitted  the  moral 
force  of  Non-alignment  against  the  muscle  power  of  bloc  politics. 
Here  in  Belgrade  in  1961,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said:  “The  power  of  the 
nations  assembled  here  is  not  military  power  or  economic  power; 
nevertheless  it  is  power.  Call  it  moral  force.” 

It  is  that  moral  force  which  has  proved  decisive  in  the  last  three 
decades. 

Colonialism  has  crumbled.  In  Indo-China  and  Central  America,  in 
Southern  Africa  and  West  Asia,  the  limits  of  military  might  have 
been  exposed.  In  the  developing  world  as  a  whole,  the  battle  has 
been  joined  to  keep  aloft  the  banner  of  economic  sovereignty,  even 
as  economic  power  has  been  misused  in  a  myriad  way  to  try  to 
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undermine  the  independence  and  freedom  of  States.  This  is  a 
continuing  struggle. 

There  have  been  successes.  There  have  been  setbacks,  and  the 
path  ahead  is  strewn  with  problems. 

From  Belgrade  to  Belgrade,  we  can  look  back  with  confidence  and 
conviction  on  three  decades  of  serious  challenge  and  effective 
response,  on  three  decades  of  unremitting  effort,  on  three  decades 
of  concerted  endeavour  not  unmixed  with  success. 

The  greatest  success  of  our  Movement  has  been  the  ending  of 
colonialism.  Here  in  1961  we  demanded,  “the  immediate  uncon¬ 
ditional,  total  and  final  abolition  of  colonialism.”  That  is  a  pledge  we 
are  now  close  to  redeeming  as  Namibia,  virtually  the  last  bastion  of 
alien  rule,  moves  towards  imminent  independence. 

It  is  also  a  vindication  of  the  vision  of  our  founding  fathers  that 
almost  every  country  that  emerged  from  the  thraldom  of  foreign 
domination  has  joined  our  Movement.  The  Non-aligned  Movement 
has  proved  not  only  to  be  the  harbinger  of  the  end  of  Empire,  it  has 
also  proved  to  be  the  harbour  from  which  the  ship  of  independence 
has  sailed  out  into  the  world.  Together,  we  today  constitute  the 
majority  of  humankind  and  two-thirds  of  the  comity  of  nations. Our 
world-view  is  no  longer  a  minority  view.  It  represents  the  voice  of 
much  of  humanity.  We  speak  not  only  for  our  peoples  but  also  for  a 
growing  segment  of  public  opinion  in  countries  that  still  remain 
mired  in  military  blocs.  More  significantly  still,  our  thinking  is 
beginning  to  permeate  the  thought  processes  of  the  power  blocs,  our 
idiom  is  increasingly  becoming  the  idiom  of  international  diplomacy, 
our  goals  are  becoming  not  Non-aligned  goals  alone  but  global 
goals,  the  path  we  chart  is  becoming  the  world’s  path. 

That  said,  let  me  straightaway  introduce  a  note  of  caution.  We  may 
recall  with  justifiable  satisfaction  the  fulfilment  of  our  demand  of 
1961  that  colonialism  be  brought  to  a  definitive  end.  But  let  us  also 
remember  that  here  in  Belgrade  in  1961  we  resolved  “to  make  a 
concerted  effort  to  put  an  end  to  all  types  of  new  colonialism  and 
imperialist  domination  in  all  its  forms  and  manifestations.” 

That  is  a  task  that  still  remains  to  be  accomplished,  for  colonialism 
might  have  ended  but  domination  has  not  ceased.  There  can  be  no 
rest  for  the  Non-aligned  till  we  usher  in  a  new  world  order  based  on 
the  sovereign  equality  of  nations,  reflecting  a  true  democratisation 
of  international  relations,  anchored  in  non-violence  and  oriented 
towards  the  benefit  of  humanity  as  a  whole. 

In  the  three  years  that  have  passed  since  we  met  at  Harare,  the 
world  has  witnessed  events  of  momentous  significance.  We  pay 
tribute  to  our  friend,  President  Robert  Mugabe,  who  with  skill  and 
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high  statesmanship  has  steered  the  Non-aligned  Movement  through 
these  momentous  times.  We  thank  him  for  all  he  has  done  to  keep 
our  Movement  dynamic,  vibrant  and  united  through  this  period  of 
critical  significance  in  world  history. 

We  welcome  too  Yugoslavia’s  resumption  of  the  stewardship  of 
our  Movement.  We  are  confident,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  great 
traditions  set  by  our  first  Chairman,  Josip  Broz  Tito,  you  and'your 
colleagues  will  lead  us  to  a  fuller  realization  of  the  noble  vision  of 
our  founders.  We  are  at  a  great  conjuncture  of  opportunity.  We 
place  in  your  hands  the  responsibility  of  taking  us  and  the  world 
forward  to  a  more  hopeful  future,.  We  thank  you  for  the  warmth  of 
your  hospitality  and  the  excellent  arrangements  made  for  this 
Conference. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  the  Non-aligned  Movement  asking 
itself  what  role  it  should  play  in  the  new  era  that  is  emerging  from 
the  old,  for  these  years  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  period  during 
which  the  power  blocs  began  seeing  the  world  our  way.  It  is  the 
period  during  which  the  first  tangible,  if  tentative  steps  towards 
nuclear  disarmament  were  taken.  It  has  been  a  period  of  profound 
restructuring  in  internal  and  international  relations.  It  has  been  a 
period  of  new  departures  and  perhaps,  of  new  beginnings. 

To  Mikhail  Sergey vich  Gorbachev  goes  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
new  vistas  that  are  opening  out  to  humankind.  Soon  after  our  last 
Summit  at  Harare,  he  visited  New  Delhi.  We  signed  together  the 
Delhi  Declaration  through  which  the  Soviet  Union  affirmed  its 
commitment  to  non-violence  as  the  basis  of  community  life  and  to  a 
world  free  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  a  world  without  war. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  concrete  expression  was  given  to  this  commit¬ 
ment  by  the  initiation  of  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  INF 
Treaty  and  the  agreement  in  principle  to  a  reduction  in  strategic 
nuclear  weapons. 

As  foreseen  by  the  founding  fathers  of  the  Non-aligned  Move¬ 
ment,  the  process  of  nuclear  disarmament  has  engendered  an 
atmosphere  in  which  confrontation  has  given  way  to  dialogue,  and 
dialogue  has  led  to  the  easing  of  conflict  and  the  beginnings  of 
co-operation.  The  guns  have  fallen  silent  on  the  Iran-Iraq  border. 
Soviet  troops  have  withdrawn  from  Afghanistan.  A  solution  to  the 
Cambodian  problem  is  in  the  making.  The  Esquipulas  process  slowly 
but  steadily  gains  ground  in  Central  America.  At  long  last, 
independence  beckons  in  Namibia. 

There  is  a  new  hope  in  the  air,  a  measure  of  optimism  that  few 
would  have  dared  hope  for  when  we  last  met  together.  The 
post-War  world,  with  its  vain  rivalries  and  bristling  confrontations, 
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its  rejection  of  peaceful  co-existence  and  its  reliance  on  nuclear 
deterrence,  is  slowly  giving  way  to  dialogue  and  discussion,  to 
detente  and  the  defusion  of  tensions,  to  the  possibility  of  peace,  and 
not  the  certainty  of  war,  being  the  arbiter  of  human  destiny.  That  is 
all  to  the  good.  That  is  what  we,  the  Non-aligned,  have  been 
advocating  since  the  very  first  Summit,  where  we  said: 

“All  peoples  and  nations  have  to  solve  the  problems  of  their  own 
political,  economic,  social  and  cultural  systems  in  accordance  with 
their  own  conditions,  needs  and  potentialities.  Furthermore,  any 
attempt  at  imposing  upon  peoples  one  social  or  political  system  or 
another  by  force  and  from  outside  is  a  direct  threat  to  world 
peace... under  such  conditions  the  principles  of  peaceful  co-existence 
are  the  only  alternative  to  the  cold  war  and  to  a  possible  general 
nuclear  catastrophe.” 

It  is  the  growing  acceptance  of  the  need  for  co-existence  which 
gives  us  cause  for  optimisrn.  But  let  optimism  not  yield  to  euphoria. 
There  is  little  to  be  euphoric  about.  The  promise  of  December  1987 
has  not  led  to  any  further  measures  of  nuclear  disarmament. 
Nuclear  armaments  still  remain  capable  of  destroying  the  world  fifty 
times  over.  The  extension  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  to  new 
dimensions  continues  unabated.  The  misuse  of  science  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  already  awesome  arsenals  of  Armageddon 
continues.  Such  co-operation  and  co-existence  as  we  have  seen  are 
essentially  tactical  in  nature.  In  strategic  terms,  reliance  continues  to 
be  placed  on  the  death-dealing  demons  of  nuclear  deterrence.  There 
is  as  yet  no  vision  of  a  new  world  order,  in  which  domination  and  the 
pursuit  of  dominance  will  come  to  an  end. 

In  the  emerging  new  dispensation,  high  priority  is  attached  to 
questions  of  human  rights  and  human  dignity.  We  believe  in  human 
rights  and  human  dignity.  We  believe  that  every  human  being  has  an 
inalienable  right  to  lead  a  life  of  .dignity. 

Human  rights,  however,  are  not  a  matter  exclusively  of  the 
individual  citizen’s  relationship  with  his  own  government. 

His  rights  as  a  human  being  can  and  are  being  abrogated  by  the 
actions  of  others  who  deny  him  a  fair  livelihood  by  perpetuating  an 
exploitative  world  order. 

His  rights  as  a  human  being  can  and  are  being  assaulted  by  the 
actions  of  others  who  deprive  him  of  his  destiny  by  making  him  and 
his  country  the  battleground  for  the  proxy  confrontations  of  the 
power  blocs. 

His  rights  as  a  human  being  can  and  are  being  suborned  by  the 
actions  of  others  who  subject  him  and  his  country  to  subversion, 
sabotage  and  terrorism  engineered  from  without.  • 
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His  rights  as  a  human  being  can  and  are  being  undermined  by  the 
actions  of  others  who  make  his  heritage  hostage  to  the  technological 
oligopolies  that  control  the  means  of  communication. 

How  can  any  society  which  claims  to  be  concerned  about  human 
rights  extend  succour  and  support  to  the  abomination  of  apartheid? 
How  hollow  rings  the  claim  of  concern  when  military  and  economic 
collaboration  with  the  professed  racists  of  Pretoria  takes  precedence 
over  the  immediate  dismantling  of  a  system  erected  on  the  denial  of 
human  rights  and  the  trampling  of  human  dignity!  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  Nelson  Mandela  and  thousands  of  other 
political  prisoners  languish  in  jail  for  no  crime  other  than  the  urge 
for  freedom. 

At  the  last  Summit,  we  warned  against  the  blood-bath  that  is  in 
store  in  Southern  Africa  if  Pretoria  does  not  mend  its  ways.  The  only 
way  of  forestalling  this  dreaded  blood-path— which  nobody  wants 
and  all  must  strive  to  avoid— is  a  dialogue  between  Pretoria  and  the 
genuine  representatives  of  the  people  of  South  Africa  to  pave  the 
path  for  a  peaceful  negotiated  dismantlement  of  apartheid.  For  such 
a  dialogue  to  commence,  two  key  conditions  have  to  be  fulfilled. 

First,  a  climate  conducive  to  dialogue  has  to  be  created.  Indispens¬ 
able  elements  of  the  required  climate  would  include  the  lifting  of  the 
state  of  emergency,  the  cessation  of  censorship,  the  freeing  of  all 
political  prisoners,  no  more  detention  without  trial,  the  termination 
of  all  other  repressive  measures  and  the  ending  of  violence  all 
around. 

Second,  the  unambiguous  affirmation  by  Pretoria  of  the  only 
possible  objective  of  such  a  negotiating  process:  the  dismantling  of 
apartheid  and  the  establishment  of  majority  rule  by  universal  adult 
franchise  in  a  united  and  non-fragmented  South  Africa,  within  a 
specified  time-frame. 

Till  these  two  conditions  are  fulfilled,  and  to  mount  the  pressure 
for  them  to  be  accepted  by  Pretoria,  the  litmus  test  of  any  country’s 
commitment  to  human  rights  remains  its  willingness  to  seek  the 
enforcement  against  the  Pretoria  regime  of  comprehensive,  manda¬ 
tory  sanctions  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

On  this  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  War  against  Racism,  we  demand 
the  final  disavowal  of  the  ultimate  immorality  of  apartheid.  From  its 
inception,  the  Non-aligned  Movement  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  struggle  against  apartheid.  The  1961  Belgrade  Declaration 
described  apartheid  as  “a  grave  violation  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  ^nd  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.” 

As  an  earnest  of  our  endeavours  in  this  regard,  we  established  at 
the  last  SurnmiTa  Fund  for  Action  For  Resisting  Invasion,  Colonial- 
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ism  and  Apartheid,  under  the  acronym:  AFRICA  Fund.  The  size  of 
the  Fund  already  amounts  to  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars.  The  vast 
majority  of  contributors  to  the  Fund  are  from  within  the  Movement, 
including  even  a  number  of  least  developed  countries.  They  have 
generously  come  to  the  assistance  of  Southern  Africa,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  own  problems  and  constraints.  Our  contributors  also 
include  some  governments  of  the  West  and  the  Socialist  countries, 
whose  commitment  to  human  rights  has  persuaded  them  to 
participate  in  our  initiative.  International  organisations  too  have 
contributed  to  the  Fund.  We,  the  Non-aligned,  are  proud  of  this 
initiative  which  has  brought  together  on  one  platform  men  and 
women  of  conscience  from  the  East  and  the  West,  the  North  and  the 
South,  in  an  unprecedented  show  of  solidarity  with  our  brothers  and 
sisters  of  Southern  Africa. 

In  Namibia,  Pretoria  persists  in  imperilling  the  prospects  of  free 
and  fair  elections.  The  elections  must  be  free  and  fair.  The 
intentions  of  the  United  Nations  must  not  be  thwarted,  its  work  must 
not  be  subverted  or  sabotaged.  The  United  Nations  must  be 
imparted  the  strength  and  given  the  support  to  successfully 
accomplish  its  noble  mission.  In  Afghanistan,  the  flow  of  blood  is  still 
to  be  staunched.  Between  Iran  and  Iraq,  a  ceasefire  is  in  effect  but 
peace  is  yet  to  be  established.  In  Cambodia,  the  refusal  to  identify 
and  condemn  the  practitioners  of  a  genocide,  every  bit  as  barbaric  as 
Hitler’s  holocaust,  stalls  the  search  for  a  solution.  In  Fiji,  following 
the  military  overthrow  of  a  democratic  regime,  an  attempt  is  now 
being  made  to  give  Constitutional  sanction  to  the  institutionalization 
of  racism.  The  people  of  Palestine  are  denied  a  State  of  their  own  in 
their  homeland  and  subjected  to  unspeakable  cruelties  in  the 
Occupied  Territories.  The  Intifida  is  an  authentic  revolution  of  our 
times.  We  welcome  the  proclamation  of  the  State  of  Palestine  and 
extend  our  unstinted  support  to  the  initiatives  taken  by  President 
Yasser  Arafat  and  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  to  bring 
lasting  peace  to  West  Asia  by  ensuring  secured  borders  for  all  the 
countries  of  the  region.  In  Central  America,  interference  continues 
in  various  overt  and  covert  forms.  The  involvement  of  outside 
powers  exacerbates  regional  tensions  and  aggravates  regional 
conflicts.  Solutions  are  imposed  and  the  search  for  solutions  made 
dependent  on  external  exigencies.  In  short,  the  cold  war  may,  in 
some  measure,  have  been  suspended  but  durable  peace  remains  a 
distant  mirage. 

Peace  cannot  be  brought  through  the  mere  control  of  armaments 
while  encouraging  the  development  of  newer  generations  of 
weapons,  nuclear  and  conventional.  Peace  demands  an  end  to  the 
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fanning  of  conflicts  by  proxy.  Peace  requires  the  diversion  of 
resources  from  armaments  to  development.  Peace  demands  whole¬ 
some  environment  and  the  conservation  of  Nature’s  gifts  to  life  on 
planet  Earth.  Peace  means  an  end  to  terrorism,  whether  by  States  or 
individuals.  Peace  needs  a  world  free  of  the  menace  of  drugs. 

Detente  notwithstanding,  such  a  peace  is  nowhere  in  sight. 
Such  a  peace  can  only  be  secured  in  a  world  purged  of  the  quest 
for  dominance.  Dominance  by  direct  colonial  rule  has  virtually 
ended,  but  the  pursuit  of  political  dominance  by  more  subtle  means 
continues.  Dominance  by  military  strength  has  been  successfully 
resisted,  but  the  quest  for  dominance  by  subversion  and  proxy 
continues.  It  is  dominance  by  economic  pressure  that  is  now 
emerging  as  the  single  most  important  threat  to  the  independence, 
freedom  and  stability  of  the  Non-aligned  countries. 

So  long  as  domination  and  the  quest  for  dominance  in  any  form 
prevails,  thus  long  the  work  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement  cannot 
be  complete.  We  concerted  our  efforts  against  colonial,  political  and 
military  domination.  Over  these,  in  large  measure,  it  is  our 
Movement  that  has  prevailed.  Equally  must  we  concert  our  efforts 
against  economic  domination,  for,  if  we  do,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
our  Movement,  once  again,  that  will  prevail. 

The  quest  for  dominance  is  a  condition  of  the  mind.  It  is  that 
mind-set  which  seizes  upon  the  problems  of  others  to  expand  its 
sphere  of  influence  through  interference  or  intervention,  which 
seeks  solutions  to  specific  issues  and  specific  situations  in  terms  of 
extraneous  interests,  which  perpetuates  a  world  power  structure  that 
denies  the  common  humanity  of  humankind.  It  is  that  mind-set 
which  has  to  be  metamorphosed.  It  is  that  mind-set  which  has  to  be 
converted  to  the  principles  and  perceptions  of  our  vision  of  the 
world.  It  is  that  mind-set  which  has  to  be  persuaded  to  the  need  of 
the  true  democratization  of  the  world  order.  The  unity  of  the  human 
family  has  to  be  affirmed  even  as  the  diversity  of  human  civilization 
is  cherished  and  celebrated.  That,  in  sum,  must  be  the  Non-aligned 
Movement’s  task  for  the  future. 

Therefore,  it  not  only  remains  the  solemn  duty  of  the  Non-aligned 
Movement  to  give  all  the  impetus  it  can  to  the  processes  of 
disarmament  and  detente  and  the  resolution  of  regional  conflicts,  it 
also  becomes  incumbent  upon  our  Movement  to  inspire  the  world 
community  with  a  comprehensive  vision  of  the  world  order  required 
to  ensure  sustained  peace  in  a  world  beyond  nuclear  weapons.  It  still 
remains  our  duty  to  be,  as  Nehru  said,  the  moral  force  in  world 
affairs. 

India  presented  to  the  United  Nations  Special  Session  on 
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Disarmament  last  year,  a  blueprint  for  a  world  without  nuclear 
weapons  and  for  a  world  order  based  on  equality,  justice  and 
non-violence.  We  consider  our  Action  Plan  as  constituting  a  basis  for 
discussion  within  the  international  community,  as  well  as  between 
ourselves  and  the  nuclear  weapon  powers. 

However,  durable  peace  cannot  be  secured  by  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment  alone.  We  have  to  alter  strategic  doctrines  which  rely  on 
deterrence  and  violence.  We  also  have  to  alter  the  international 
order  which  sets  store  by  confrontation  and  rivalry,  inequality  and 
domination.  A  world  without  war  can  be  sustained  only  by  a  world 
order  that  sees  the  world  as  one,  that  sees  all  humanity  as  one. 
International  security  rests  not  only  on  arms  reduction  and 
confidence  building.  Ultimately,  it  must  rest  on  the  elimination  of 
the  real  scourges  of  humankind,  hunger,  disease,  illiteracy,  poverty 
and  exploitation.  There  is  no  lasting  security  to  be  found  in  a  world 
segmented  into  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  developed  and  the 
developing.  North  and  South. 

There  are  changes  of  great  significance  taking  place  in  interna¬ 
tional  economic  relations.  The  preponderance  of  a  single  country  in 
the  global  economy  is  being  replaced  by  several  centres  of  economic 
power.  Japan  has  emerged  as  a  major  economic  force.  The 
integration  of  the  European  Community  brings  into  play  an 
economic  grouping  of  significance  and  influence.  Reform  and 
restructuring  is  opening  the  prospect  of  a  substantial  accretion  in  the 
economic  strength  of  the  member-states  of  the  Council  for  Mutual 
Economic  Assistance.  The  Pacific  basin  bids  fair  to  become  a  major 
theatre  of  growth  by  the  next  century.  Indeed,  Asia  as  a  whole, 
developed  or  developing,  has  done  well  in  the  last  decade. 

Yet,  all  these  changes  notwithstanding,  little  has  changed,  or  is  set 
to  change,  in  the  world  economic  power  structure,  as  between  the 
developed  North  and  the  developing  South.  The  central  issue  in  the 
present  international  economic  order  is  the  domination  of  the  global 
economy  by  a  few  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  many. 

Till,  but  a  few  decades  ago,  such  domination  was  regarded  as 
legitimate.  Our  Movement  challenged  this  claim  to  legitimacy — and 
colonialism  has  ended,  disavowed  even  by  the  perpetrators  of 
yesteryears.  It  is  now  incumbent  upon  our  Movement  to  challenge 
the  doctrine  of  domination  in  the  economic  sphere.  There  is  nothing 
legitimate  about  a  system  which  mortgages  the  long-term  interests  of 
all  to  the  short-term  gains  of  some.  There  is  nothing  legitimate  about 
a  system  which  marginalises  the  developing  countries  in  the 
management  of  the  global  economy.  There  is  nothing  legitimate 
about  a  system  which  cannot  offer  the  prospect  of  rapid  develop- 
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ment  to  the  developing  countries.  There  is  nothing  legitimate  about 
a  system  which  perpetually  poses  a  grave  and  present  threat  to  the 
economic  independence  of  developing  countries. 

The  present  international  economic  order  remains  focussed  on 
preserving  positions  of  privilege,  on  persisting  with  the  kind  of 
domination  which  is  being  rendered  obsolete  in  international 
political  relations  but  remains  rampant  in  international  economic 
relations.  The  critical  global  issues  of  development  and  the  removal 
of  poverty  have  just  not  received  the  kind  of  attention  they  deserve  if 
genuine  international  security  is  to  be  achieved. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  task  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement 
must  be  to  give  substance  to  their  political  sovereignty  through  true 
economic  sovereignty.  Our  struggle  against  domination  continues. 
Our  commitment  to  one  world  and  one  humanity  translates  into  a 
struggle  to  end  the  iniquities  of  a  system  in  which  the  prosperity  of 
the  prosperous  is  pursued  in  disregard  of  the  problems  of  the 
poverty  of  the  poor.  Our  struggle  is  for  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  international  economic  relations  based  on  the  interdependence  of 
the  global  economy,  a  system  in  which  the  common  interest  of  all 
prevails,  as  much  the  interest  of  those  who  fall  within  the  charmed 
circle  of  the  developed  countries  as  of  those  who  fall  without.  Ours  is 
a  call  for  revolution,  but  revolution  of  a  different  kind — not  to  bring 
down  those  who  have  climbed  the  ladder  of  economic  success  but  to 
enable  those  who  remain  at  the  bottom  to  climb  the  rungs  of 
opportunity. 

In  contrast  to  our  aspirations  for  one  world  and  one  humanity,  we 
are  witnessing  a  fragmentation  of  the  global  economy.  Multilateral 
institutions  for  international  co-operation  are  being  weakened  or 
ignored.  In  the  guise  of  economic  groupings,  there  is  a  resurgence 
of  economic  regionalism.  Our  objection  is  not  to  economic  group¬ 
ings  as  such  but  to  the  exclusivisms  which  they  often  represent.  Even 
as  we  welcome  the  incipient  retreat  from  the  bloc  politics  of  the  cold 
war,  so,  by  the  same  token,  are  we  concerned  at  the  incipient 
exclusivisms  of  the  emerging  economic  groupings.  Let  these 
groupings  not  become  new  blocs  of  trade  wars  and  global  economic 
confrontation. 

Buoyancy  in  the  Asian  economies,  and  indeed  development 
everywhere  in  the  developing  world,  is  threatened  by  the  protection¬ 
ism  and  discriminatory  trade  practices  of  the  developed  countries. 
This  is  particularly  unfortunate  at  a  time  when  many  developing 
countries  are  undertaking  major  domestic  economic  reforms,  aimed 
at  opening  out  their  economies  to  greater  interaction  with  world 
markets.  If  this  process  is  to  be  maintained,  it  needs  to  be  sustained 
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by  greater  resource  availability,  especially  through  expanded  trading 
opportunities.  Growth  in  Africa,  and  economic  reform  elsewhere  in 
the  South,  is  jeopardised  by  the  drying  up  of  soft-term  development 
assistance.  Latin  America,  and  others  elswhere,  reel  under  the 
burden  of  an  induced  debt,  their  prospects  of  sustained  develop¬ 
ment  seriously  endangered  by  the  conditions  imposed  to  ease  the 
burden  of  debt.  Complicating  and  compounding  these  problems  is 
the  shameful-anomaly  of  the  net  of  financial  resources  from  the 
poor  to  the  rich,  from  the  developing  to  the  developed,  from  the 
South  to  the  North. 

We  need  a  strong  multilateral  trading  system  to  ensure  global 
economic  stability  and  accelerated  development.  The  developing 
countries  can  only  have  confidence  in  a  system  which  responds  to 
their  special  needs  and  facilitates  the  integration  of  their  economies 
with  the  world  economy.  The  present  international  trading  system  is 
seriously  skewed.  The  Uruguay  Round  offers  the  international 
community,  the  opportunity  of  addressing  itself  to  these  distortions, 
establishing  a  rational  framework  of  international  trade,  and 
strengthening  the  multilateral  trading  system.  We  have  entered  the 
negotiations  in  good  faith,  in  the  confidence  that  global  inter¬ 
dependence  and  the  long-term  interests  of  all  will  prevail  over 
economic  exclusivisms  and  narrow  vested  interests. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  little  in  the  negotiations  thus  far  to 
reassure  the  developing  countries  that  their  concerns  will  receive 
priority  attention  or, indeed,  any  attention  at  all.  The  unfinished 
business  of  the  Tokyo  Round — the  business  which  concerns  us,  the 
developing  countries  most — languishes  in  the  background.  The 
focus  is  almost  entirely  on  new  areas  of  special  interest  to  a  few 
developed  countries.  What  is  worse,  those  of  us  who  have  dared  raise 
our  voice  have  been  threatened  with  retribution.  We  are  not  going  to 
be  cowed  by  such  pressures.  We  shall  hold  our  heads  high.  We  shall 
assert  our  sovereign  equality.  We  shall  continue  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith.  There  is  time  and  opportunity  for  the  privileged  few  to  find 
common  ground  with  the  disadvantaged  many. 

The  major  economic  powers  are  determined  to  perpetuate  their 
dominance  over  the  global  economy.  That  is  not  acceptable  to  us. 
We  fought  colonial  power  without  becoming  colonialists  ourselvses. 
We  fought  military  power  without  becoming  militarists  ourselves. 
Let  us  fight  economic  power  without  becoming  exploiters  ourselves. 
Let  us  concert  our  efforts.  Let  us  present  to  the  world  a  united  front. 

We  do  not  want  confrontation.  We  want  dialogue.  Decisions 
regarding  the  world  economy  should  not  be  taken  unilaterally  by  a 
small  group  of  countries,  however  rich  or  militarily  powerful.  We, 
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the  developing  countries,  constitute  the  much  large  segment  of  the 
world  community.  It  is  we  who  suffer  most  the  deleterious 
consequences  of  the  structural  imbalances  which  afflict  the  world 
economy.  We  must  be  party,  therefore,  to  decisions  which  affect  the 
world  economy. 

We  have  attempted  to  pursue  a  path  of  dialogue  with  the 
developed  countries.  We  are  prepared  to  talk  to  them  in  the  United 
Nations.  We  are  prepared  to  talk  to  them  in  more  limited  forums. 
India,  Egypt,  Senegal  and  Venezuela  jointly  proposed  in  Paris  this 
July,  a  Summit-level  dialogue  on  economic  and  environmental  issues 
with  the  industrialised  countries.  We  know  something  of  their 
individual  reactions.  Their  joint  response  is  awaited.  We  are  sure  the 
Non-aligned  Movement  will  support  this  initiative  and  help  bring  it 
to  fruition. 

North-South  issues  have  tended  to  overshadow  questions  of 
South-South  co-operation.  The  two  are  inter-related.  We  must  seek 
to  change  the  present  unjust  and  unequal  international  economic 
order  through  a  revival  of  the  North-South  dialogue.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  become  more  self-reliant,  individually  and  collective¬ 
ly.  We  must  reduce  our  vulnerability  to  external  economic  factors 
over  which  we  have  little  or  no  control,  over  which,  in  fact,  the 
dominant  economic  powers  are  denying  us  our  right  of  control. 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  we  must  make  South-South  co¬ 
operation  a  much  more  decisive  factor  in  international  economic 
relations  than  it  is  at  present.  For  the  South  to  be  counted,  the  South 
must  stand  up.  We  of  the  South  have  between  us  much  that  can 
assist  us  in  accelerating  development,  eradicating  poverty  and 
bringing  prosperity  to  our  peoples,  a  rich  reservbir  of  natural 
resources,  financial  wealth,  technology,  technical  skills,  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  talent,  labour  and  brain  power.  What  is  wanting  is  greater 
knowledge  about  each  other  and  the  political  will  to  pool  together 
these  resources  in  the  common  cause  of  development  in  the  South 
Yesterday,  we  heard  Mwalimu  Julius  Nyerere  tell  us  about  the  work 
of  the  South  Commission.  The  Non-aligned  Movement  must  relate 
its  work  in  regard  to  South-South  co-operation  and  North-South 
co-operation  to  the  valuable  documentation  and  research  activity 
being  undertaken  by  the  South  Commission. 

We  know  far  too  little  about  each  other.  It  is  the  absence  of  contact 
among  our  professionals  in  different  disciplines  and  that  is  the  single 
most  important  factor  responsible  for  our  failure  to  realise  the 
potential  of  South-South  co-operation.  I  hope  at  this  Summit  we  will 
be  able  to  draw  up  a  timetable  for  interaction  among  our  experts  and 
professionals  over  the  next  three  years. 
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Our  decision-makers,  whether  in  government,  business  or  the 
media,  instinctively  turn  to  traditional  sources  of  goods,  technology 
and  expertise,  not  because  of  any  animus  towards  new  sources  but 
because  the  infrastructure  of  colonial  communication  has  still  not 
been  adapted  to  the  needs  of  South-South  co-operation.  We  must 
break  the  chains  of  dependence.  We  must  get  to  know  more  of  each 
other.  We  need  to  diversify  the  channels  of  economic,  commercial, 
scientific  and  technological  communication  among  ourselves.  We 
should  explore  the  possibility  of  mutually  beneficial  direct  financial 
intermediation  between  developing  countries  with  financial  sur¬ 
pluses  and  developing  countries  with  the  ability  and  potential  to  put 
these  surpluses  to  productive  use.  We  will  then  find  that  there  is 
enormous  scope  for  mutually  beneficial  co-operation  among 
ourselves. 

A  high  degree  of  political  will  is  necessary  to  give  the  needed 
impetus  to  South-South  co-operation  and  to  accept  the  temporary 
sacrifices  required  in  our  mutual  long  term  interest.  We  should 
streamline  the  institutional  machinery  for  promoting  South-South 
co-operation.  Both  the  Group  of  77  and  the  Non-aligned  Movement 
have  their  programmes  for  economic  and  technical  co-operation. 
These  programmes  should  be  rationalised  and  mutually  harmo¬ 
nised.  Specialized  institutions  of  co-operation  should  be  streng¬ 
thened,  where  they  exist,  and  established,  where  required.  Growth 
and  diversification  are  greatly  expanding  the  areas  of  com¬ 
plementarity  between  the  economies  of  the  South.  In  the  field  of 
trade  we  have  the  Global  System  of  Trade  Preferences  under  which 
developing  countries  offer  preferential  tarrifs  to  each  other  to 
stimulate  South-South  trade.  We  need  to  undertake  a  similar 
exercise  to  facilitate  joint  ventures, mutual  investment  flows  and  the 
transfer  of  technology  among  ourselves  on  a  preferential  basis. 

In  the  years  since  Harare,  questions  of  the  environment  and 
sustainable  development  have  come  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
international  economic  discussions.  We  strongly  support  interna¬ 
tional  co-operation  in  the  field  of  environment.  It  is  an  area  which 
manifestly  requires  a  concerted  multilateral  approach. 

Much  of  blame  for  the  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer,  for  global 
warming,  for  the  dumping  of  hazardous  wastes,  and  for  deforesta¬ 
tion  lies  at  the  door  of  the  industrialised  countries.  Their  high  levels 
of  consumption  and  production  not  only  strain  available  natural 
resources  but  also  lead  to  an  alarming  emission  of  pollutants  into  the 
atmosphere.  The  main  responsibility  and  burden  for  combating 
pollution  and  environmental  degradation  must  necessarily  be  theirs. 
The  Pollutof  Pays  Principle  must  apply. 
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Let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  industrialised  countries  that  they 
acknowledge  these  facts  and  own  their  responsibility.  We  too 
acknowledge  our  responsibility.  We  recognise  that  sustainable 
development  begins  at  home,  that  the  costs  of  development  must 
integrally  include  the  costs  of  conservation,  which,  if  not  paid  now, 
will  be  extracted  from  the  development  process  later  or  elsewhere. 
The  environment  is  not,  and  should  not  be  made,  yet  another  issue 
of  North-South  contention.  Nevertheless,  in  any  global  endeavour, 
the  legitimate  concerns  and  interests  of  the  developing  countries 
must  be  fully  met.  We  cannot  isolate  environmental  protection  from 
the  general  issues  of  development.  We  need  positive  and  supportive 
measures  to  assist  the  developing  countries  in  exploring  and 
implementing  environmentally  benign  policies  of  development. 
Environmental  degradation  is  an  issue  which  transcends  not  only 
national  boundaries  but  also,  in  some  ways,  narrowly  conceived 
national  interests.  We  are  ready  to  do  our  part. 

In  her  renowned  address  to  the  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment  in  Stockholm  in  June  1972,  Indira  Gandhi  said: 
“There  are  grave  misgivings  that  the  discussion  on  ecology  may  be 
designed  to  distract  attention  from  the  problems  of  war  and  poverty. 
We  have  to  prove  to  the  disinherited  majority  of  the  world  that 
ecology  and  conservation  will  not  work  against  their  interest  but  will 
bring  an  improvement  in  their  lives.  To  withhold  technology  from 
them  would  deprive  them  of  vast  resources  of  energy  and  know¬ 
ledge.” 

We  need  a  global  effort  to  bring  within  the  easy  reach  of  all, 
developing  and  developed,  the  technologies  that  exist  and  are  yet  to 
be  developed  to  combat  pollution  and  environmental  degradation. 
We  cannot  leave  these  matters  to  the  mere  play  of  market  forces. 
Those  with  inadequate  capacity  to  pay  for  environmentally-sound 
technologies  would  then  be  left  with  no  alternative  but  to  let 
development  proceed  without  due  regard  for  the  environment. 
Equally,  those  who  are  denied  access  to  such  technologies  would 
have  no  option  but  to  fall  into  the  same  trap.  It  is  not  only  these 
countries  that  will  pay  the  price  of  environmental  neglect,  it  is  a  price 
that  will  probably  have  to  be  paid  by  the  world  as  a  whole  and  by 
future  generations.  The  international  community  has  a  common 
stake  in  sustainable  development.  We  need  global  effort  to  ensure 
access  to  environment-friendly  technologies  and  the  funding  of 
research  and  development  into  such  technologies. 

With  these  ends  in  view,  I  propose  the  establishment  of  Planet 
Protection  Eund  (PPE),  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nation.  The 
Eund  will  be  used  to  protect  the  environment  by  developing  or 
purchasing  conservation-compatible  technologies  in  critical  areas 
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which  can  then  be  brought  into  the  public  domain  for  the  benefit  of 
both  developing  and  developed  countries.  All  technologies  over 
which  the  Fund  acquires  rights  will  be  made  available  gratis,  and 
without  restriction,  to  all  constituent  members  of  the  Fund.  I  would 
wish  to  stress  that  contributors  to  and  beneficiaries  of  the  Fund 
would  include  not  only  developing  countries  but  also  the  industrial¬ 
ised  countries.  We  would  wish  to  work  towards  universal  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Fund. 

We  propose  that  all  constituent  members  of  the  Fund,  developed 
and  developing,  contribute  a  fixed  percentage  of  their  Gross 
Domestic  Product  (GDP)  to  the  Fund  with  exemption  but  full  access 
granted  to  the  least  developed  countries.  The  annual  contribution  to 
the  corpus  of  the  Fund  would  be  around  $18  billion  at  as  low  an 
average  contribution  as  of  0.1  per  cent  of  GDP.  That  is,  for 
environment-related  work,  the  international  community  would  have 
at  its  disposal  as  significant  a  sum  as  eighteen  billon  dollars  a  year  if 
only  each  country  were  willing  to  part  with  but  a  one-thousandth 
part  of  its  GDP. 

Such  a  Fund  would  become  the  fulcrum  for  a  truly  co-operative 
global  endeavour  to  measure  up  to  a  problem  of  global  dimensions 
and  global  implications.  Such  a  Fund  would  be  a  proof  of  our 
commitment  to  saving  all  creation  and  our  planet  Earth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  few  weeks  from  now,  we  will  be  celebrating  the 
birth  centenary  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  More,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
single  individual,  Nehru  conceived  the  philosophy  of  Non- 
alignment  and  translated  it  into  practical  policy.  He  derived  the  basic 
principles  of  Non-alignment  from  the  ethical  principles  that  had 
guided  our  Freedom  Movement  and  our  successful  experience  of 
using  non-violent  means  to  bring  to  its  knees  the  mightiest  milit^y 
empire  then  known  to  history.  He  believed  that  means  were  as 
important  as  ends  and  that  wrong  means  vitiated  just  ends  even  as 
right  means  reinforced  them.  He  had  a  profound  understanding  of 
the  diversity  of  human  life  and  the  social  and  economic  systems 
devised  by  the  human  mind.  He  saw  that  each  system  had  its 
Justification  in  terms  of  the  circumstances  of  its  setting  and  its 
historical  origins.  He,  therefore,  stressed  peaceful  co-existence  as  the 
only  way  of  living  with  the  diversity  of  systems  fashioned  the  world 
over  by  different  kinds  of  human  experience.  He  saw  further  that 
the  only  alternative  to  peaceful  co-existence  is  war  which,  in  this 
nuclear  age,  spells  the  end  of  life,  as  we  know  it,  on  this  planet — the 
sudden  and  brutal  end  of  all  that  has  been  so  painstakingly 
constructed  by  human  genius  as  human  civilisation. 

Nehru  loved  liberty.  He  had  not  devoted  his  life  to  fighting  for  the 
freedom  of  India  only  to  have  that  freedom  mortgaged  to  the 
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exigencies  of  the  power  blocs  of  others.  He  saw  Non-alignment  as 
the  grand  design  for  guaranteeing  the  independence  of  the 
emerging  nations.  He  saw  Non-alignment  as  endorsing  our  freedom 
of  choice,  as  enabling  us  to  determine  olir  friends,  to  chart  our  own 
ways  of  life  and  to  control  our  destinies.  He  rejected  the  attempts  of 
a  handful  of  States  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  to  run  our 
affairs,  to  impose  solutions  on  us  or  to  determine  our  future.  In 
Nehru’s  personality  were  brought  together  the  ethical  imperatives  of 
the  Indian  tradition,  the  practical  experience  of  Mahatma  Gandhi’s 
non-violence,  the  fierce  determination  of  a  nationalist  to  remain 
independent,  the  vision  of  an  internationalist  to  welcome  global 
interdependence,  and  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  a  statesman  to 
see  that  the  dawning  of  the  nuclear  age  had  rendered  obsolete  the 
resort  to  war  as  an  instrument  of  policy.  Nehru’s  family  was  all  of 
humanity.  Nehru’s  world  embraced  the  entire  planet. 

In  dedicating  ourselves  to  furthering  the  cause  of  a  new  world 
order,  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  vision  of  peace 
through  peaceful  co-existence,  of  non-violence  as  the  sheet  anchor 
of  enduring  peace,  of  tolerance  and  compassion  replacing  the 
primeval  urge  to  dominate,  of  one  world  and  one  humanity 
replacing  the  segmentation  of  the  human  family  into  segregated 
compartments. 

In  Josip  Broz  Tito,  Nehru  found  a  friend  and  companion  whose 
world-view  accorded  in  essential  particulars  with  his  own.  And  the 
Non-aligned  Movement  secured  as  its  founder-Chairman  a  brave 
and  independent-minded  statesman,  who  profoundly  understood 
the  link  between  the  freedom  of  his  country  and  the'^freedom  of 
emerging  nations  the  world  over,  whose  struggle  for  the  freedom  of 
his  country  was  integral  to  the  world-wide  struggle  against  domina¬ 
tion  in  all  its  forms. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  lived  but  a  few  years  after  the  first  Summit  in 
Belgrade.  Tito  remained  with  us  for  merely  two  decades  to  guide  the 
Movement  along  its  way.  Had  they  been  with  us  today,  as  I  am  sure 
they  are  in  spirit,  their  hearts  would  have  filled  with  pride  at  our 
fidelity  to  their  principles  and  our  perseverance  along  the  path  they 
indicated. 
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T  ributes/Messages/F  ore  words 


Dr.  Ambedkar — A  Towering  Personality 


A  TOWERING  PERSONALITY  WHO  played  a  role  of  great  significance 
in  our  history,  Dr.  B.R.  Ambedkar  was  one  of  the  prime  architects  of 
the  Constitution  of  India. 

His  was  a  life  of  relentless  struggle  against  oppression  and 
injustice.  He  made  sustained  efforts  to  provide  greater  educational 
facilities  to  the  Scheduled  Castes.  His  People’s  Education  Society 
which  opened  a  number  of  colleges  for  Scheduled  Caste  students, 
was  a  pioneering  institution  of  great  national  significance. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  birth  anniversary,  we  pay  homage  to  Dr. 
Ambedkar,  one  of  the  great  sons  of  India. 


V.B.  Patel  and  Parliamentary  Traditions 

Eindowed  with  a  sharp  mind  and  a  keen  intellect,  Vithalbhai 
Patel’s  was  a  lasting  contribution  to  our  national  life.  The  role  played 
by  Vithalbhai  Patel  in  the  Legislative  Council  and  later  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  which  he  became  President  was  of  great 
significance  and  was  formed  by  dignity,  fair  play  and  justice. 

A  humanist,  Vithalbhai  was  deeply  committed  to  enlightenment 
and  progress  in  society  and  stressed  the  importance  of  education.  A 
man  of  convictions,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  inter-caste  marriages, 
in  the  teeth  of  much  opposition. 

Whether  in  the  Assembly,  or  outside,  Vithalbhai  Patel  was  closely 
associated  with  the  National  Movement.  Within  the  Assembly,  he 
opposed  many  a  Government  measures  which  he  felt  interfered  with 
the  basic  rights  of  the  Indian  people.  With  the  intensification  of  the 
freedom  struggle  after  the  Lahore  session  of  the  Congress,  Vithal¬ 
bhai  resigned  from  the  Legislature  and  joined  the  people  in  their 
fight  against  foreign  rule. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  Delhi  Metropolitan  Council  is 
organising  the  unveiling  ceremony  of  the  statue  of  Vithalbhai  Patel 
installed  in  the  precincts  of  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Old 


Tribute  to  Dr.  B.R.  Ambedkar  on  his  birth  anniversary,  13  April  1985 

Tribute  to  Vithalbhai  Patel  on  the  unveiling  of  his  Statue^  New  Delhi,  6  July  1989 
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Secretariat,  which  housed  the  Legislative  Assembly.  This  is  a 
befitting  tribute  to  a  great  son  of  India.  It  also  brings  into  focus  the 
historical  role  played  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  establishing 
Parliamentary  traditions.  I  send  my  best  wishes  to  the  Delhi 
Metropolitan  Council  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  ceremony. 


India  of  Gandhiji’s  Dreams 


i  HE  NATION  REMEMBERS  with  gratitude  Gandhiji  who  symbolised 
the  spirit  of  India,  an  India  determined  to  free  herself  from  foreign 
rule,  an  India  committed  to  time-cherished  ethical  values. 

His  unrelenting  struggle  against  British  rule  drew  its  strength 
from  love  of  humanity  and  moral  force.  It  was  a  struggle  based  on 
Truth. 

Gandhiji  visualised  a  free  India  based  on  the  dignity  of  the 
individual.  His  crusade  for  the  upliftment  of  the  weaker  sections  and 
the  Scheduled  Castes,  filled  the  hitherto  oppressed  millions  with  new 
confidence.  It  left  a  deep  imprint  on  the  minds  of  all  Indians  and 
ensured  that  the  concept  of  social  justice  would  constitute  the  very 
foundation  on  which  free  India  would  be  built. 

Gandhiji  drew  upon  the  best  in  Indian  traditions  and  heritage.  He 
stressed  the  importance  of  ethical  values  and  principles.  He  was  a 
bridge  between  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future.  He  showed  the 
way  to  the  future,  the  way  of  Truth.  This  is  the  path  we  must  tread  to 
reach  a  better  tomorrow. 

Let  us,  this  day,  dedicate  ourselves  once  again  to  the  ethical  values 
which  Gandhiji  stood  for.  Let  us  resolve  to  redouble  our  endeavours 
to  build  the  India  of  his  dreams. 


Nehru — The  Architect  of  Modem  India 


T  IME  HAS  NOT  diminished  the  significance  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s 
life  and  work.  Years  have  not  dimmed  the  fond  memories  which  the 


Tribute  to  Gandhiji  on  his  birth  anniversary,  2nd  October  1989 

Tribute  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru  on  the  40th  anniversary  of  India’s  Independence  and 
Nehru  Centenary,  New  Delhi,  1989 
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people  of  this  country,  indeed,  people  the  world  over,  have  of  him. 
His  message  continues  to  guide  and  inspire  us  and,  for  the  world, 
light  the  path,  to  sustained  peace  and  sustainable  development. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  thought  and  his  work  was  formed  by  a 
profound  idealism.  It  was  an  idealism  rooted  in  deep  understanding 
of  history,  an  understanding  of  men  and  matters,  an  insistence  on 
relating  perception  to  present  reality. 

Like  his  great  mentor,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  saw 
the  moral  imperative  as  a  practical  necessity.  Far  from  divorcir^ 
value  systems  from  the  stratagems  and  tactics  of  politics,  he  returned 
repeatedly  to  the  theme  that  right  means  alone  can  ensure  right 
ends  and  wrong  means  are  bound  to  vitiate  even  the  most  noble 
objectives.  Nehru’s  life  was  a  historical  saga  of  successes.  He  assisted 
in  bringing  to  a  close  the  entire  epoch  of  human  history  summed  up 
in  the  word  "colonialism".  He  was  the  architect-builder  of  modern 
India.  His  vision  of  world  peace  remains,  a  quarter  century  after  his 
death,  the  only  possible  vision  capable  of  realisation.  Yet,  all  these 
successes  were  made  possible  only  because  he  refused  to  sacrifice 
principle  to  expediency,  ideology  to  pragmatism,  the  honourable  to 
the  opportunistic. 

A  strong  underpinning  of  history  characterises  the  work  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru.  It  is  this  which  relates  his  work  very  closely  to  the 
needs  of  the  present  and  the  requirements  of  the  future.  This  has 
also  imparted  to  it  an  enduring  quality.  Though  not  a  historian  by 
formal  training  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  history.  Time  and  again  he 
went  back  to  history  to  understand  better,  the  present: 

“The  roots  of  the  present  lay  in  the  past  and  so  I  made  voyages 
of  discovery  into  the  past,  ever  seeking  a  clue  in  it,  if  any  such 
existed,  to  the  understanding  of  the  present”. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  understanding  of  India  and  her  history  helped 
him  appreciate  the  special  characteristics  of  Indian  civilisation  which 
made  it  different  from  others  and  gave  India,  her  strength.  These 
characteristics,  he  felt,  were  India’s  fundamental  unity  in  diversity 
and  the  capacity  to  absorb,  assimilate  and  synthesise  different 
influences. Nehru  was  of  the  view  that  the  India  of  tomorrow  would 
draw  its  basic  strength  from  these  features.  This  would  help  exclude 
tendencies  towards  parochialism  and  sectarianism.  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  realised  that  the  institutions  which  our  people  would  build, 
the  ideals  upon  which  they  would  rest,  would  also  be  deeply 
influenced  by  these  characteristics.  The  ideals  of  democracy, 
secularism  and  socialism  which  are  a  part  of  our  polity,  and  have 
over  the  years  become  a  part  of  our  way  of  life,  have  been  deeply 
conditioned  by  the  special  features  which  characterise  Indian 
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civilization.  They  have  been  moulded  and  fashioned  by  the  genius  of 
the  Indian  people  and  have  become  one  with  it. 

In  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  view  democracy,  secularism  and  socialism 
were  closely  linked  together.  Each  drew  upon  and  gave  strength  to 
the  other.  Together,  they  would  make  for  a  strong  India,  based  on 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  the  full  flowering  of  the  human 
personality,  an  India  which  would  see  an  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  life  of  the  poor  and  the  downtrodden.  Talking  of  democracy  and 
socialism,  Nehru  said: 

“We  have  definitely  accepted  the  democratic  process.  Why  have 

we  accepted  it? . Because  we  think  that  in  the  final  analysis  it 

promotes  the  growth  of  human  beings  and  of  society  ....  because 
we  want  the  creative  and  adventurous  spirit  of  man  to  grow.... 
we  do  want  high  standards  of  living,  but  not  at  the  cost  of  man’s 
creative  spirit,  his  creative  energy,  his  spirit  of  adventure  ....  The 
question  before  us  is  how  to  combine  democracy  with  socialism 
•  •  •  •  '' 

Again: 

“democracy  and  socialism  are  means  to  an  end,  not  the  end 
itself.  We  talk  of  the  good  of  society.  Is  this  something  apart 
from  and  transcending  the  good  of  the  individuals  composing 
it?  If  the  individual  is  ignored  and  sacrificed  for  what  is 
considered  the  good  of  society,  is  that  the  right  objective  to 
have?  The  touchstone,  therefore,  should  be  how  far  any 
political  or  social  theory  enables  the  individual  to  rise  above  his 
petty  self  and  thus  think  in  terms  of  the  good  of  all”. 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  set  India  on  the  path  of  democracy.  His  caring 
hand  nurtured  its  institutions — Parliament,  a  multi-party  system,  an 
independent  Judiciary  and  a  free  press.  While  influenced  by  the 
democratic  thought  of  the  West,  Jawaharlal  I^ehru’s  concept  of 
democracy  went  back  to  the  history  of  India,  to  the  idea  of  the 
village  community.  The  formative  years  of  Indian  nationhood, 
which  saw  the  blossoming  of  our  Parliamentary  institutions,  also  saw 
the  growth  -of  Panchayati  Raj  institutions.  The  seeds  of  Panchayati 
Raj  had  been  long  present  in  the  Indian  soil  but  it  required  the 
caring  hand  of  Nehru  to  help  them  sprout.  Under  his  stewardship, 
the  concept  of  Panchayati  Raj  began  to  take  definite  form.  He 
termed  Panchayats  “the  real  base  of  our  democracy”. He  said: 

“ . real  democracy  cannot  exist  at  the  top,  it  can  only  arise  from 

the  base;  and  in  India  this  is  not  something  alien  but  something 
natural  to  the  soil.  The  fact  remains  that  the  Panchayats  are  the 
primary  base  of  our  democracy  and  we  have  to  improve  them” 
Deeply  conscious  of  the  poverty  of  India,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  of 
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the  view  that  if  democracy  were  to  be  sustained  and  grow,  it  would 
have  to  be  meaningful  to  the  masses. The  picture  of  the  poverty  of 
India,  and  of  the  degradation  and  misery  that  poverty  brought  in  its 
wake,  had  a  deep  and  lasting  effect  on  Nehru.  Even  during  the 
freedom  struggle  he  made  it  clear  that  while  Independence  was 
important  in  itself,  its  fundamental  importance  lay  in  the  fact  that  it 
would  open  the  way  for  much  needed  social  and  economic  change. 
His  was  an  unequivocal  commitment  to  lifting  India  and  her  millions 
out  of  poverty: 

“The  service  of  India  means  the  service  of  the  millions  who 
suffer.  It  means  the  ending  of  poverty  and  ignorance  and 
disease  and  inequality  of  opportunity  ....as  long  as  there  are 
tears  and  suffering,  so  long  our  work  will  not  be  over”. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  stressed  time  and  again  the  symbiotic  rela¬ 
tionship  which  existed  between  political  and  economic  democracy. 
The  eradication  of  poverty  would  itself  create  conditions  for 
enhancing  the  dignity  of  the  individual, the  basic  concern  of 
democracy.  Planning  and  planned  development  were  fashioned  by 
Nehru  as  the  instrument  for  translating  Independence  for  the  nation 
and  political  democracy,  into  freedom  for  the  individual  and 
economic  democracy. 

Deeply  appreciative  of  the  unique  ability  to  synthesise  diversity 
which  has  characterised  Indian  civilization,  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
derived  the  political  parameters  of  contemporary  secularism  from 
the  traditions  of  tolerance  and  synthesis  which  constituted  the 
essential  parameters  of  the  idea  of  India,  an  idea  which  went  back 
deep  into  our  civilization,  which  was  responsible  for  the  continuity  of 
our  civilization,  and  which,  over  the  millennia,  had  enabled  our 
civilization  to  survive  every  kind  of  vicissitude — military,  political  or 
economic.  He  wrote: 

“We  talk  about  a  secular  state  India.  It  is  perhaps  not  very  easy 
even  to  find  a  good  word  in  Hindi  for  ‘secular’.  Some  people 
think  that  it  means  something  opposed  to  religion.  That 
obviously  is  not  correct.  What  it  means  is  that  it  is  a  State  which 
honours  all  faiths  equally  and  gives  them  equal  opportunities; 
that,  as  a  State,  it  does  not  allow  itself  to  be  attached  to  one  faith 

or  religion,  which  then  becomes  the  State  religion . India  has  a 

long  history  of  religious  tolerance.  That  is  one  aspect  of  a 
secular  State,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  of  it.  In  a  country  like  India, 
which  has  many  faiths  and  religions,  no  real  nationalism  can  be 
built  up  except  on  the  basis  of  secularity.  Any  narrower 
approach  must  necessarily  exclude  a  section  of  the  population. 
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and  then  nationalism  itself  will  have  a  much  more  restricted 
meaning  than  it  should  possess”. 

If  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  message  is  of  lasting  relevance  to  India,  it  is 
of  ineluctable  significance  to  the  very  existence  of  humanity. 
Confronted  with  a  nuclear  arsenal  capable  of  destroying  our  planet 
many  times  over,  we  are  perilously  close  to  self-destruction.  The 
concept  of  Panchsheel,  the  five  principles  of  peaceful  co-existence, 
was  espoused  by  Nehru  at  a  time  when  the  rivalries  of  the  Cold  War 
were  driving  humanity  inexorably  to  its  doom.  It  was  Nehru  who 
insisted  if  the  world  was  to  exist  at  all,  it  must  exist  as  one.  He  said: 
“...war  begins  in  the  minds  of  men.  That  is  essentially  true;  and 
ultimately  it  is  necessary  to  bring  about  the  change  in  our  minds 
and  to  remove  fears  and  apprehensions,  hatreds  and  suspicions. 
Disarmament  is  a  part  of  this  process,  for  it  will  create  an 
atmosphere  of  co-operation....  Apart  from  the  moral  imperative 
of  peace,  every  practical  consideration  leads  us  to  that  conclu¬ 
sion.  For,  as  everyone  knows,  the  choice  today  in  this  nuclear 
age  is  one  of  utter  annihilation  and  destruction  of  civilization  or 
of  some  way  to  have  peaceful  co-existence  between  nations. 
There  is  no  middle  way.  If  war  is  an  abomination  and  an 
ultimate  crime  which  has  to  be  avoided,  we  must  fashion  our 
minds  and  policies  accordingly”. 

When  Nehru  said  these  words,  there  were  many  who  had 
reservations.  Today,  after  the  Delhi  Declaration  and  the  INF  Treaty, 
there  are  few  who  would  disagree. 

The  way  shown  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru  continues  to  be  our  way. 
Democracy,  secularism,  socialism  and  Non-alignment  constitute  the 
pillars  of  our  nationhood.  We  shall  continue  the  work  of  building  the 
India  of  Nehru’s  dreams — a  contemporary  India  which  is  worthy  of 
our  ancient  idea  of  India,  a  strong  India,  an  India  based  on 
democracy  and  the  infinite  worth  of  every  individual,  an  India 
where  the  benefits  of  development  flow  to  all,  an  India  which  acts  as 
a  beacon-light  to  a  storm-tossed  world. 


Dalai  Lama — A  Symbol  of 

Spiritual  Values 


X  HE  CONFERMENT  OF  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  on  His  Holiness, the 
Dalai  Lama, is  a  tribute  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  values  that  he 
symbolises.  This  is  heartening  at  a  time  when  these  values  are  being 
steadily  eroded  in  the  quest  for  material  wealth  and  economic 
dominance.  I  send  my  felicitations  and  good  wishes  to  His  Holiness 
the  Dalai  Lama  on  the  occasion. 


Dr.  Radhakrishnan — The 
Philosopher-Statesman 


w  E  REMEMBER  WITH  gratitude  today  Dr.  Sarvapalli  Radhakrish¬ 
nan,  a  distinguished  son  of  India.  His  learning,  wisdom  and  humane 
outlook  enriched  our  national  life  and  showed  the  way  for  building  a 
strong  India — an  India  which  would  draw  strength  from  its  past;  an 
India  which  would  move  purposefully  into  the  future. 

The  birth  centenary  celebrations  of  Dr.  Radhakrishnan  which 
began  last  year  are  a  befitting  tribute  by  a  grateful  people  to  a  great 
scholar,  statesman  and  humanist.  As  the  centenary  year  draws  to  a 
close,  we  reflect  upon  his  work,  his  scholarship  and  his  sagacity.  His 
scholarship  and  his  sagacity  were  a  source  of  inspiration  to  his  own 
generation.  Time  has  not  dimmed  the  relevance  of  his  thought. 
Indeed,  the  significance  of  his  sayings  has  only  increased  over  the 
years  and  continues  to  inspire  those  engaged  in  the  task  of  creating  a 
better  tomorrow. 

For  Dr.  Radhakrishnan,  philosophy  was  not  a  refuge  from  reality 
but  a  call  for  action.  As  he  pointed  out,  “philosophy  is  intensely 
practical,  being  a  way  of  life,  an  enterprise  of  the  spirit.  It  is  a  human 
effort  to  comprehend  the  problem  of  the  universe  or  determine  the 
nature  of  reality.” 


Tribute  to  his  Holiness  Dalai  Lama  on  the  conferment  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 
6  October  1989 

Tribute  at  the  birth  centenary  celebrations  of  Dr.  S.  Radhakrishnan,  New  Delhi, 
11  September  1989 
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India’s  freedom  struggle,  the  challenges  that  lay  ahead  after 
Independence,  the  economic  privations  of  her  millions,  their  hopes 
and  aspirations,  scientific  and  technological  advance,  the  growing 
rootlessness  of  the  individual,  worldwide  conflicts  and  tensions,  all 
these  and  other  problems,  in  fact  life  itself  in  all  its  dimensions,  were 
integral  to  Dr,  Radhakrishnan’s  philosophical  approach.  These  were 
matters  to  which  he  addressed  himself  time  and  again.  They  drew 
the  philosopher  close  to  mother  earth  and  the  concerns  of  her 
children.  The  learning  'and  wisdom  of  the  philosopher  in  turn 
provided  fresh  insights  for  the  activists  into  the  challenges  facing 
India,  the  challenges  facing  humankind  and  ways  of  coping  with 
them. 

Even  as  our  people  were  casting  off  their  shackles  of  bondage  and 
emerging  into  the  world  "of  freedom,  on  that  momentous  day  in 
August  1 947, Dr.  Radhakrishnan’s  perceptive  mind  reflected  on  the 
tasks  that  lay  ahead.  He  placed  the  matter  in  perspective;  “Political 
independence  is  the  beginning  of  a  continuous  revolution.  It  gives 
power  and  opportunity  but  much  depends  on  how  we  utilise  that 
power,  how  we  utilise  the  opportunity.  Freedom  is  not  a  static 
condition.  It  is  something  dynamic  and  creative.  We  have  to  bring 
home  to  the  masses  of  people  the  reality  of  freedom  in  terms  of 
economic  security  and  educational  opportunity.”  This  is  the  task  to 
which  free  India  has  addressed  itself. 

We  are  engaged  in  building  a  society  free  from  want,  a  society 
which  ensures  that  the  benefits  of  development  flow  to  all,  a  society 
based  on  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  a  society  where  there  is  no 
ceiling  on  aspirations,  a  society  which  draws  its  inspiration  from  the 
past  even  as  it  reaches  out  to  the  future.  Political  freedom  and 
economic  justice  are  two  sides  of  democracy.  One  is  incomplete 
without  the  other.  Both  are  necessary  for  democracy  to  flourish. 
This  is  what  we  are  aiming  at.  This  is  what  we  shall  achieve.  “Free 
India  will  be  judged”,  as  Dr.  Radhakrishnan  said,  “by  the  way  in 
which  it  will  serve  the  interests  of  the  common  men.  We  must 
remember  that  the  dignity  of  the  human  personality  is  the  ethical 
basis  of  democracy.” 

More  than  ever  there  is  need  today  for  ethical  values  to  inform  our 
actions.  Scientific  and  technological  advance  have  brought  in  their 
wake  drastic  and  rapid  social  changes.  The  familiar  landmarks  of  life 
are  fast  being  swept  away.  There  is  a  sense  of  rootlessness.  There  is 
the  danger  of  the  process  of  development  becoming  divorced  from 
the  larger  goals  of  life,  from  the  more  humane  purpose.  Never  must 
we  forget  that  the  human  being  must  constitute  the  centre  of  our 
thoughts  and  actions,his  well  being  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  his 
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welfare  our  abiding  concern.  We  must  rekindle  an  awareness  of 
right  and  wrong,  an  awareness  of  the  importance  of  tolerance  and 
compassion,  an  awareness  that  the  non-violent  way  is  the  only  way. 

Indian  culture  has  through  the  centuries  been  the  expression,the 
manifestation,  the  incarnation  of  these  immutable  values.  We  must 
draw  upon  the  best  from  our  culture  while  adjusting  to  the  sweeping 
social  changes  around  us.  The  old  and  the  new  must  come  together, 
each  drawing  strength  from  the  other  and  in  the  process  creating  a 
better  world. 

With  his  vast  learning,  great  scholarship  and  fund  of  wisdom.  Dr. 
Radhakrishnan  emphasised  the  need  to  preserve  the  best  in  our 
past.  This  was  the  way  of  progress  of  evoludon.  As  he  said,  “Life 
goes  on  not  by  repudiating  the  past,  but  by  accepting  it  and  weaving 
it  into  the  future  in  which  the  past  undergoes  rebirth”. 

The  stress  on  ethical  values  runs  like  a  thread  in  the  speeches  and 
writings  of  Dr.  Radhakrishnan.  He  repeatedly  stressed  the  import¬ 
ance  of  these  values  in  resolving  the  problems  of  humankind.  He 
saw  the  genesis  of  the  present  crisis  of  civilization  in  “the  loosening 
hold  of  ethical  and  spiritual  ideas”.  We  realise  the  importance  of  this 
today  when  the  world  stands  exposed  before  a  nuclear  arsenal 
capable  of  destroying  humanity  many  times  over.  A  thin  line 
separates  the  existence  of  humanity  from  its  total  destruction. 

A  great  teacher.  Dr.  Radhakrishnan  saw  in  education  a  purpose 
which  could  embrace  all  humanity.  He  emphasised  that  the 
knowledge,  wisdom  and  sagacity  imparted  by  education  knew  no 
man-made  barriers.  The  relevance  of  this  point  of  view  in  today’s 
conflict  and  tension-ridden  world  can  hardly  be  over-emphasised. 
The  change  of  attitude,  a  reaffirmation  of  ethical  values  is  needed 
for  the  very  survival  of  humankind.  The  role  which  education  can 
play  in  creating  an  intellectual  climate  conducive  to  peace  and 
co-operation  is  of  crucial  significance.  Speaking  on  the  important 
role  which  universities  could  play  in  this  endeavour.  Dr.  Radhakrish¬ 
nan  said,  “We  in  the  universities  have  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the 
world  for  the  establishment  of  a  world  community  with  a  common 
consciousness  and  a  common  conscience”. 

India  owes  a  lasting  debt  to  Dr.  Sarvapalli  Radhakrishnan,the 
philosopher-statesman.  His  insights  were  invaluable  in  moulding 
young  India  and  setting  her  on  the  road  to  progress.  The 
commemorative  stamp  and  the  commemorative  volume  in  memory 
of  Dr.  Radhakrishnan  is  a  befitting  tribute  to  a  great  son  of  Mother 
India. 

We  bow  our  heads  in  respect  to  one  who  was  learned,  wise  and  yet 
so  intensely  human.  We  bow.  our  heads  in  respect  to  one  who 
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inspired  his  generation  and  continues  to  inspire  us  to  ever  greater 
endeavours  for  building  a  better  India  and  a  better  world. 


A  Man  of  Tremendous  Will  Power 


Lal  BAHADUR  SHASTRi’s  life  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  India  and 
her  poor.  Deeply  aware  of  the  need  to  strengthen  the  country’s 
defence,  he  also  stressed  the  importance  of  increasing  food  produc¬ 
tion.  To  him,  the  farmer  was  like  a  soldier  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
Both  had  an  important  role  to  play  in  the  service  of  the  country.  His 
slogan  ‘Jai  Jawan,  Jai  Kisan’  caught  the  imagination  of  the  country 
and  was  the  nation’s  humble  tribute  to  her  soldiers  and  farmers. 

Unassuming  in  behaviour  and  gentle  in  his  dealings  with  others, 
Shastriji  was  endowed  nevertheless  with  great  determination  and 
tremendous  reserves  of  will-power. 

The  decision  to  publish  ’The  Saga  of  Lal  Bahadur  Shastri’,  an 
English  version  of  ‘the  commemorative  granth’  ’Dharti  Ka  Lal’,  is  a 
befitting  tribute  to  one  who  belonged  to  the  people  and  gave  his  all 
for  them. 


Strive  for  *‘Just  Global  Order” 


Our’s  is  an  inter-dependent  world.  No  nation,  big  or  small,  can 
prosper  at  the  cost  of  another  or  wholly  independent  of  world 
developments.  The  interests  of  the  different  parts  of  the  globe  are 
complementary  and  not  contradictory.  Continued  prosperity  in  the 
developed  countries  is  contingent  on  growth  in  the  developing 
countries.  Our  aim  is  to  seek  arrangements  with  the  North  which  will 
contribute  to  sustained  development  everywhere.  A  just  internation¬ 
al  economic  order  will  remove  the  irrationality  and  constraints  which 


Message  for  the  book  ‘Saga  of  Lal  Bahadur  Shastri’,  1 1  January  1989 


Message  to  a  seminar  of  Economic  Journalists  organised  by  the  Forum  of  Financial 
Writers,  12  January  1989 
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keep  the  developing  countries  poor  and  inflict  instability  on  the 
North.  It  is  also  important  that  alongwith  our  efforts  for  a 
North-South  dialogue,  we  should  have  tangible,  broad-based, 
meaningful  economic  co-operation  among  ourselves.  This  will  not 
only  strengthen  co-operation  among  the  developing  countries  but 
also  provide  us  a  stronger  platform  in  our  parleys  with  the 
North. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  Forum  of  Financial  Writers  is 
organising  an  international  seminar  of  economic  journalists.  In  fact 
they  are  best  equipped  to  understand  the  complex  dimensions  of 
international  economic  co-operation.  Their  professionalism  and 
expertise  will  help  in  creating  informed  public  opinion  on  vital 
international  economic  issues.  I  am  sure  the  discussions  and 
deliberations  of  this  seminar  will  prove  to  be  very  useful,  to  one  and 
all. 


International  Film  Festival  of  India 


CliNEMA,  IS  PERHAPS  the  single  largest  disseminator  of  culture. 
Films  of  one  country  are  viewed  in  another  and  this  gives  cinema  an 
international  dimension.  It  can  help  bring  peoples  of  different 
countries  closer  together  by  increasing  their  awareness  and  under¬ 
standing  to  each  others  cultures  and  ways  of  life.  The  overwhelming 
popularity  of  cinema  invests  it  with  a  potential  to  play  an  important 
role  as  a  medium  of  enlightenment  and  as  a  catalyst  for  social 
change. 

While  continuing  to  be  an  important  medium  of  entertainment, 
cinema  has  also  emerged  as  an  art  form  of  great  significance  and 
gives  expression  to  the  ideas  and  vision  of  creative  artists.  Technolo¬ 
gically,  cinema  has  taken  big  strides.  Advances  in  technology  and 
their  application  have  added  to  the  effectiveness  of  cinema  as  an 
audio-visual  medium. 

The  1 2th  International  Film  Festival  of  India  will  offer  a  wide 
choice  of  films,  both  Indian  and  foreign  to  the  viewers.  The  Festival 
will  bring  together  a  large  number  of  distinguished  professionals, 
deeply  committed  to  cinema  and  provide  them  an  opportunity  to 
exchange  notes  and  experiences. 


Message  to  the  12th  International  Film  Festival  of  India,  15  January  1989 


Book  Culture 


IBooks  are  a  priceless  treasure.  Not  only  does  a  good  book 
provide  hours  of  pleasure,  it  also  opens  new  vistas  of  knowledge  and 
provides  insight  into  situations,  subjects  and  the  human  personality 
itself.  The  task  of  a  writer  is  indeed  a  challenging  one.  The  challenge 
is  particularly  great  in  a  developing  country  like  India,  which  is 
striving  to  provide  a  better  quality  of  life  to  the  millions  of  her  poor 
and  modernizing  rapidly,  while  at  the  same  time  taking  care  to 
preserve  the  best  of  her  age  old  traditions  and  cultural  heritage. 
Ours  is  a  society  in  transition  and  writers  have  an  important 
contribution  to  make  in  the  process  of  social  and  economic 
transformation. 

The  theme  ‘Book  Culture’  chosen  for  the  Convention  as  a 
centennial  tribute  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru  is  an  appropriate  one. 
Litterateur  and  lover  of  books,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  stressed  the 
importance  of  reading  good  books  for  the  all  round  development  of 
the  individual. 


NAM  Acquires  Momentum 


w  E  ARE  AT  a  crucial  conjuncture  in  world  affairs.  Forty  five  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  World  War,  there  is  a  possibility, 
however  faint,  of  the  process  of  disarmament  acquiring  real 
momentum  and  proceeding  towards  a  world  without  nuclear 
weapons  and  rooted  in  non-violence.  It  is  also  a  conjuncture  at 
which  the  process  of  detente  between  the  East  and  the  West  is 
acquiring  momentum  and  direction.  Even  as  the  acute  polarization 
of  the  Cold  War  period  is  dissolving,  new  centres  of  economic  power 
are  arising,  notably  Japan  and  the  Eederal  Republic  of  Germany. 
There  is  also  a  process  of  consolidation  of  economic  groupings  going 
on,  with  the  integration  of  the  European  Community  slated  for  1992 
and  integration  of  the  North  American  continent  proceeding  apace. 


Message  to  the  Authors  Guild  of  India  on  its  National  Convention,  New  Delhi, 6  May  1989 


Message  to  the  solidarity  conference  organised  by  Fol^^ign  Affairs  Association,  New  Delhi, 
22  September,  1989 
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In  the  light  of  these  major  changes  taking  place  in  the  basic 
parameters  of  international  relations,  there  is  the  danger  of  the 
Non-aligned  Movement  being  rendered  irrelevant  if  it  continues  to 
harp  on  old  themes  without  recognising  the  basic  changes  taking 
place.  Conversely,  it  would  be  an  unmitigated  tragedy  for  the  world 
today  and  for  the  future  of  mankind  if  the  Non-aligned  Movement 
were  to  decide  that,  as  some  of  its  major  objectives  have  been 
attained,  it  is  time  to  wind  up  the  Movement. 

The  answer  lies  neither  in  remaining  mired  in  the  past  nor  in 
complacent  thinking  that  all  is  well.  This  is  the  historic  moment  at 
which  the  Non-aligned  Movement  must  take  stock  of  the  major 
changes  taking  place,  clearly  understand  the  dimensions  and 
implications  of  these  changes,reappraise  its  role  in  this  light  and 
chart  the  directions  to  take  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  significant  measure,  this  process  of  review,  reappraisal  and 
rededication  was  undertaken  at  the  Ninth  Summit  of  the  Non- 
aligned  Movement  in  Belgrade  earlier  this  month. 

Following  from  this,  there  are  major  points  which  friends  of  the 
Non-aligned  Movement,like  the  Foreign  Affairs  Association,  must 
reflect  upon. 

First,  while  it  is  true  that  the  process  of  decolonization  is  being 
brought  to  a  grand  culmination  with  the  prospect  of  independence 
for  Namibia,  the  quest  for  dominance  continues  to  be  the  leitmotif  of 
international  relations.  Domination  is  now  acquiring  newer  and 
more  subtle  forms.  In  particular,  there  is  a  cynical  manipulation  of 
the  levers  of  economic  control  to  bring  the  emerging  nations  to  heel. 
It  is  for  the  Non-aligned  Movement  to  identify  these  trends  and 
resist  them,  even  as  the  effort  continues  to  change  the  mind-set  that 
seeks  dominance  and  to  replace  it  with  a  commitment  to  co¬ 
operation  and  peaceful  co-existence. 

Second,  while  it  is  true  that  the  INF  Treaty  constitutes  the  first 
example  of  an  act  of  nuclear  weapons  elimination,  it  is  also  true  that 
the  proportion  of  global  nuclear  arsenals  affected,  is  but  a  few 
percentage  points,  and  there  has  been  no  further  step  in  the  last  two 
years  towards  any  further  measures  of  nuclear  disarmament,  not 
even  the  translation  into  practice  of  the  agreement  in  principle  to 
reduce  armouries  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  But  because  of  the 
breakthrough  in  thinking  which  has  persuaded  the  major  nuclear 
powers  to  even  begin  contemplating  a  process  of  de-escalation  in 
nuclear  weaponry,  India  has  presented  to  the  United  Nations  an 
Action  Plan  which  shows  the  practical  and  pragmatic  steps  which 
could  be  taken  towards  a  phased  elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapons 
and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  within  the  next  two  decades. 
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accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  conventional  weapons  to  the 
minimum  requirements  of  self-defence.  Furthermore,  the  Action 
Plan  spells  out  the  parameters  of  the  new  international  order 
required  to  sustain  a  world  beyond  nuclear  weapons,  in  particular 
the  fundamental  requirement  of  a  commitment  to  non-violence.  It 
remains  the  crucial  task  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement  to  push 
forward  an  acceleration  of  the  pace  of  disarmament  and  to  ensure 
that  the  basic  objective  of  a  total  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
not  lost  sight  of  in  the  euphoria  generated  by  particular  measures  of. 
arms  reduction. 

Third,  while  it  is  true  that  the  economic  performance  of  the 
developing  countries  of  Asia  in  the  decade  of  the  Eighties  has  been 
encouraging,  and  in  the  last  five  years  the  Indian  economy  has 
registered  an  unprecedented  rate  of  growth  despite  the  extraordi¬ 
narily  severe  drought  of  1987,  the  fact  remains  that  our  very  success 
is  resulting  in  threats  of  economic  retribution  and  little  is  being  done 
to  improve  the  climate  of  growth  in  the  international  economic 
environment.  For  those  developing  countries  in  Africa  and  Latin 
America  who  have  not  done  as  well  as  us,  the  present  international 
economic  order  can  only  be  described  as  tragic.  The  recommence¬ 
ment  of  the  North-South  dialogue  aimed  at  a  fair,  just  and  equitable 
international  economic  order,  and  the  promotion  of  South-South 
co-operation,  remain  major  objectives  of  the  Non-aligned  Move¬ 
ment. 

Fourth,  the  Non-aligned  Movement  has  a  major  contribution  to 
make  to  the  growing  new  concern  with  environmental  issues.  The 
primary  responsibility  for  conservation  rests  with  each  country  and 
developing  countries  like  India  are  more  than  prepared  to  ensure 
that  the  costs  of  conservation  are  integrated  into  the  costs  of 
development.  Environment  is  a  global  issue  and  has  to  be  tackled 
globally.  I  proposed  at  Belgrade  the  constitution  of  a  Planet 
Protection  Fund  which  would  finance  research  into,  and  the 
purchase  of,  environmentally  sound  and  conservation-friendly 
technologies,  to  be  made  available  gratis  and  without  any  restriction 
to  all  participating  member-States.  With  as  small  a  contribution  as  a 
one-thousandth  part  of  the  Gross  Domestic  Product  of  each  country, 
the  corpus  of  the  Fund  would  receive  an  annual  contribution  of 
eighteen  billion  dollars. 

Finally,  while  it  is  true  that  independence  is  imminent  in  Namibia, 
and  that  there  has  been  a  marginal  curbing  of  destabilization  in  the 
Frontline  States,  and  the  Pretoria  regime  has  sent  some  signals 
showing  they  recognise  that  things  have  changed  and  will  change 
further,  the  fact  remains  that  the  regimes  which  are  loudest  in  their 
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proclamation  of  fidelity  to  human  rights  and  human  dignity  are 
responsible  for  the  economic  and  military  sustenance  which  enables 
Pretoria  to  continue  the  appalling  practice  of  apartheid.  It  is  not 
until  the  Non-aligned  Movement’s  vision  of  One  Humanity  is 
realised  that  there  can  be  any  real  guarantee  of  human  rights  and 
human  dignity  for,  as  I  said  in  Belgrade,  human  rights  are  not  a 
matter  exclusively  or  even  primarily  of  relations  between  the  citizen 
and  his  Government  but  a  function  also  of  the  international  political 
and  economic  order.  It  is  only  in  a  world  where  all  nations  are  truly 
sovereign  equals,  where  the  principles  of  peaceful  co-existence 
govern  relations  between  States,  where  non-violence  is  anchored  as 
the  first  principal  of  State  policy  in  every  State,  where  global 
interdependence  translates  into  a  cooperative  international  econo¬ 
mic  order  and  where  the  mind-set  which  seeks  dominance  is 
consigned  to  oblivion  that  every  human  being  will  be  assured  of  his 
human  rights  and  human  dignity,  and  the  concept  of  One  Humanity 
will  replace  the  cruel  segregations  and  discrimination  which  con¬ 
tinue  to  characterise  today’s  world. 


A  Vibrant  Example  of  Unity 


i  HE  Jamia  Millia  Islamia,  one  of  our  foremost  educational 
institutions,  is  a  vibrant  example  of  the  unity  of  the  Indian  people. 
Born  in  the  heroic  times  of  our  freedom  struggle  it  is  rooted  in 
nationalism  and  the  aspirations  of  our  people  to  find  strength  in 
their  own  cultural  traditions  even  while  adapting  to  changing  times 
and  the  impact  of  the  West. 

We  are  at  a  critical  juncture  in  our  history.  There  has  been 
tremendous  progress  in  various  areas  like  agriculture,  industry, 
infrastructure  and  science  and  technology.  New  vistas  of  progress 
beckon  us.  The  eradicating  of  poverty  has  become  an  achievabfe 
reality.  This  is  the  time  when  the  people  of  India,  irrespective  of 
caste  and  creed  must  stand  together  as  one,  and  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder  to  consolidate  what  has  already  been  achieved.  In  our  unity 
lies  our  strength  and  the  way  to  future  progress.  Jamia  Millia  Islamia 
which  has  built  a  tradition  of  good  fellowship  among  students  of 
various  communities  and  become  a  symbol  of  different  streams  of 
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culture  coming  together,  can  play  an  important  role  in  inculcating 
the  spirit  of  national  integration  and  unity  among  its  students.  The 
future  of  the  country  depends  on  our  students,  the  youth,  and 
they  must  prepare  for  tomorrow. 

An  important  challenge  before  us  is  to  adapt  to  the  changes  which 
scientific  and  technological  advance  has  brought  in  its  wake  and  yet 
retain  the  best  of  our  culture  and  traditions.  This  will  help  maintain 
a  sense  of  identity  and  instil  in  us  the  confidence  to  move 
purposefully  into  the  future.  The  Jamia  is  well  suited  to  address 
itself  to  this  challenge. 


One  Humanity  and  One  World 

Iam  glad  Madanjeet  Singh  has  snatched  back  this  fragment  of 
history  from  drawers  of  his  writing  desk,  where  the  manuscript  has 
languished  for  decades.  It  is  an  intensely  personal  account  of  an 
epochal  event  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  the  tumultuous  joy  of 
Independence,  the  agony  of  partition,,  the  thrill  of  nation-building. 

It  is  also  a  memoir  that  etches  one  of  the  greatest  personalities  of 
our  time,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  from  the  perspective  of  a  sensitive 
young  artist  who  finds  his  growing  into  manhood  coinciding  with  his 
country  growing  out  of  bondage,  into  freedom  and  liberty. 

The  theme  of  the  book — both  the  photographs  and  the  text,  is 
the  great  running  theme  of  our  ancient  civilization:  unity  in 
diversity,  the  celebration  of  that  multifaceted  heterogeneity  that 
distinguishes  our  civilization  from  most  others,  the  recognition  that 
there  is  so  much  that  is  wonderous,  wise  and  beautiful  on  this  earth 
that  our  windows  should  be  open  to  the  best  of  all  that  blows  in  from 
wherever  it  blows.  Out  of  this  recognition  comes  tolerance  and 
compassion  showing  the  path  of  truth  and  non-violence,  one 
humanity  and  one  world. 


Foreword  to  a  book  on  ancient  civilization  by  Madanjeet  Singh,  New  Delhi,  14  March  1989 


G.B.  Pant — A  Great  Visionary 


Shri  govind  BAi.LABH  Pant  was  a  national  leader  who  has  left  his 
imprint  on  history  as  well  as  in  our  hearts.  He  was  a  great  patriot, 
visionary,  and  most  of  all,  a  sincere  human  being.  His  fight  with  the 
British  for  the  cause  of  India’s  Independence,  his  role  as  the  Chief 
Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh  and  later  as  Home  Minister  at  the  Centre 
are  some  of  the  important  landmarks  in  our  history.  His  patriotic 
fervour  found  expression  on  many  occasions  as  a  lawyer,  social 
worker,  congressman,  statesman  and  parliamentarian. 

This  book  is  not  only  a  compilation  of  Pantji’s  speeches  but  also  an 
eloquent  expression  of  his  lofty  ideals  and  values.  The  pronounce¬ 
ments  in  his  speeches  reflect  a  vibrant  personality  and  are  sample  of 
his  remarkable  oratorical  skill.  I  am  glad  that  the  book  has  been 
brought  out  coinciding  with  the  birth  centenary  celebrations  of  Pantji. 
The  pages  are  a  welcome  additional  vestige  of  the  freedom  struggle, 
a  homage  to  a  great  soul  and  a  reminder  for  our  younger  generation 
to  study  his  life  and  learn  from  his  action,  the  strength  of  his 
character. 


Pillars  of  Nationhood 


ITH  HIS  PROFOUND  Understanding  of  both  history  and  contem- 
porary  reality,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  played  a  role  of  crucial  significance 
during  our  freedom  struggle  as  well  as  in  the  formative  years  of 
independent  India. 

His  was  an  important  influence  on  our  freedom  struggle.  His 
perceptions  and  views  left  a  deep  imprint  on  the  ideology  of  the 
struggle  as  well  as  on  its  objectives  in  terms  of  the  socio-economic 
transformation  of  the  society. 

The  India  which  emerged  after  Independence  had  its  roots  in  age 
old  traditions,  the  freedom  struggle  and  the  aspirations  of  our  people. 
The  early  years  of  free  India  were  the  years  of  institution  building 
and  laying  the  firm  foundation  of  principles  from  which  we  could 


Foreword  to  a  book  on  Pandit  Govind  Ballabh  Pant,  New  Delhi,  2  September  1989 

Foreword  to  the  Book  “The  Political  system  and  Institution  Building  under  Jawaharlal 
Nehru”,  New  Delhi,  8  November  1989 
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draw  strength  in  our  endeavours  aimed  at  building  a  new  India.  In 
these  formative  years,  jawaharlal  Nehru’s  contribution  was  of  lasting 
significance  in  articulating  and  shaping  the  principles  of  democracy, 
socialism,  secularism  and  non-alignment.  These  are  principles  upon 
which  India  has  continued  to  build,  fhey  constitute  the  pillars  of  our 
nationhood. 

Our  democratic  institutions  owe  their  strength  in  no  small 
measure,  to  the  caring  hand  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  He  strode  India 
like  a  colossus  and  yet  there  was  nothing  authoritarian  about  him. 
For  him  there  was  only  one  way-the  democratic  way.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  guarantees  every  citizen  his  rights;  Parliament  which 
represents  the  voice  of  the  multi-party  system  which  enriches 
democracy;  an  independent  judiciary  which  guarantees  Justice;  a 
free  press  which  can  effectively  reflect  the  concerns  of  the  people-all 
these  institutions  were  nurtured  in  their  early  years  by  Jawaharlal 
Nehru.  He  ensured  that  they  would  take  deep  and  firm  roots  and 
become  a  part  of  Indian  democracy,  a  part  of  our  way  of  life. 

Dr  Subbash  Kashyap’s  "The  Political  System  and  Institution 
Building  under  Jawaharlal  Nehru",  is  an  interesting  work  which 
takes  the  reader  back  to  the  heroic  days  of  our  freedom  struggle  and 
the  formative  years  of  our  nationhood.  It  provides  many  an  insight 
into  the  struggle  and  thought  which  went  into  the  making  of  our 
democratic  institutions  and  the  role  played  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru  in 
these  endeavours.  It  is  the  story  of  the  building  of  democratic  India. 
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Homage 

The  Assassination  of  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi  stunned  the  whole  Mankind,  as  it 
was  most  appalling  and  heinous  in  human  history.  No  words  are  too  strong 
to  condemn  the  dastardly  act.  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi  has  left  a  vacuum  in  the 
Indian  Polity  that  would  be  difficult  to  fill. 

We  have  reproduced  here  messages  of  some  prominent  leaders  from 
amongst  thousands  that  poured  in,  expressing  condolences. 

“Words  cannot  adequately  express  my  grief  nor  condemn  this  barbaric 
act.  A  brave  and  dedicated  son  of  India  has  been  felled  by  an  act  of  a 
coward.  This  Savage  act  should  lead  us  all  to  resolve  to  fight  the  cult  of 
violence  in  our  public  life.  Let  us  all  maintain  the  utmost  calm  and  use  this 
moment  of  grief  to  pray  for  peace  in  our  motherland.” 

(President  Shri  R.  Venkataraman) 

“We  are  facing  one  of  the  worst  tragedies  of  our  national  life.  A 
promising  career  has  been  cut  short  at  the  cruel  hands  of  an  assassin.  Only 
our  courage,  determination  to  fight  the  cult  of  violence  can  bring  us  out  of 
this  crisis.  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi  worked  for  the  development  and  prosperity  of 
this  nation  and  he  had  his  own  vision  of  a  new  India. 

(Prime  Minister  Shri  Chandrashekhar) 

“A  terrible  tragedy;  it  tests  the  soul  of  India  and  tried  the  hearts  of  all  us. 
But  I  fear  not  for  India’s  democracy.  It  was  a  crushing  blow  and  a  personal 
loss.  In  our  business  we  make  friends,  but  this  was  real”. 

(US  President  Mr.  George  Bush) 

“We  are  filled  with  indignation  ove^  the  appalling  heinous  crime.  He  was 
our  great  personal  friend.  We  valued  highly  his  wonderful  human 
qualities”. 

(Soviet  President  Mr.  Mikhail  Gorbachev) 

“Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi  was  an  outstanding  statesman  of  India  and  well- 
known  to  the  Chinese  people  as  a  friend  who  made  positive  contribution  to 
improving  and  developing  Sino-Indian  relations”. 

(Chinese  Premier  Mr.  Li  Peng) 

“Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi’s  assassination  had  aroused  in  the  whole  of  France,  a 
reaction  of  horror  and  condolence  and  deep  sorrow”. 

(French  President  Mr.  Francois  Mitterrand) 
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“It  is  a  very  grave  risk  that  politicians  face  in  democracies.  He  was  a  very 
brave  man  and  a  man  of  very  rare  quality  with  very  many  friends  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  in  this  country.  We  will  miss  him  a  very  great  deal”. 

(British  Premier  Mr.  John  Major) 

“I  am  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  news  of  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi’s  slaying. 
In  his  death,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  I  personally  have  lost  a 
good  friend”. 

(German  Chancellor  Dr.  Helmut  Kohl) 

“Mr.  Gandhi  was  a  great  man  who  had  made  efforts  to  improve  ties 
between  Japan  and  India.  Terrorism  should  never  be  allowed.  We  pray 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  for  the  repose  of  his  soul”. 

(Japanese  Premier  Mr.  Toshiki  Kaifu) 

“We  are  saddened  by  the  passing  away,  under  such  tragic  circumstances, 
of  an  important  and  distinguished  political  leader  of  our  region”. 

(Pakistan  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Nawaz  Sharif) 

“It  is  brutal  and  barbaric.  All  Sri  Lankans  join  me  in  condemning  the 
horrible  and  cowardly  act”. 

(Sri  Lankan  President  Mr.  R.Premadasa) 

“We  are  deeply  shocked  and  grieved  to  learn  of  the  tragic  death  of  Mr. 
Rajiv  Gandhi  in  an  act  of  senseless  terrorism  which  calls  for  universal 
condemnation.  In  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi’s  untimely  death,  India  has  lost  a  great 
patriot  and  statesman  of  high  order”. 

(King  Birendra  of  Nepal) 

“Rajiv  Gandhi  was  a  dedicated  and  far-sighted  leader  who  always  had  the 
interest  of  his  people  and  country  at  heart.  His  cruel  and  dastardly 
assassination  has  deprived  both  India  and  the  world  of  a  dynamic  and 
dedicated  Statesman  and  Leader’’. 

(King  Jigme  Singye  Wangchuck  of  Bhutan) 

“It  is  all  the  more  saddening  that  Mr.  Gandhi  died  in  such  tragic 
circumstances  in  the  world’s  largest  democracy.  Malaysia  will  always 
remember  Mr.  Gandhi  for  his  outstanding  contribution  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  and  World  Peace”. 

(Malaysian  Prime  Minister  Dr.  Mahathir  Mohammad) 

“The  tragic  and  untimely  death  of  this  prominent  political  leader  is 
indeed  a  great  loss  not  only  to  India  but  to  the  whole  world.  We  condemn 
unreservedly  this  abhorrent  act  of  terrorism  and  all  such  acts  of  violence 
whatever  their  origin.” 


(Amir  of  Qatar  Khalifa  Bin  Hamad  Al-Thani) 
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“The  knight  has  fallen  amidst  his  people  while  exercising  democracy  and 
embracing  the  people  whom  he  adopted  and  embodied  their  hopes, 
ambitions  and  sorrows,  leading  them  in  the  most  crucial  times  to  the  path  of 
unity,  progress  and  prosperity”. 

(PLO  Chairman  Yasser  Arafat) 

In  a  rare  gesture  the  Non-aligned  Movement  called  a  Special  Session  to 
pay  homage  to  its  former  Chairman.  Speakers  referred  to  Mr.  Gandhi’s 
political  wisdom,  statesmanship  and  vision  and  said  the  movement  had  lost 
a  guiding  star  at  a  very  crucial  time. 

NAM 


“We  the  large  family  of  the  Publications  Division  deeply  mourn  the 
death  of  the  former  Prime  Minister  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi  in  most  tragic 
circumstances.  We  share  the  bereavement  of  the  nation  and  Mr. 
Gandhi’s  family  and  salute  his  memory”. 
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Appendix  B 

Life  Sketch  (1944-1991) 


20  August  1944 
1960 

8  September  1960 

1962 

1963 

27  May  1964 
1965 

28  February  1968 
May  1968 

19  June  1970 
12  January  1972 

23  June  1980 
11  May  1981 

15  June  1981 

2  February  1983 

31  October  1984 

November  1984 

31  December  1984 
4  March  1985 

24  July  1985 


—  Born  in  Bombay 

—  Passed  Senior  Cambridge  Examination 
from  Boon  School,  Dehra  Dun. 

—  Father  Feroze  Gandhi  died. 

—  Left  for  U.K.  for  higher  studies. 

—  Joined  Trinity  College  Cambridge  to 
study  Mechanical  Engineering. 

—  Grand  father,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  then 
Prime  Minister  of  India  died. 

—  Met  Sonia  Maino  an  Italian  studying  at 
language  teaching  school,  Cambridge. 

—  Married  Sonia  Maino. 

—  Joined  Indian  Airlines  as  a  Pilot. 

—  Son,  Rahul  was  born. 

—  Daughter,  Priyanka  was  born. 

—  Brother,  Sanjay  Gandhi,  died. 

—  Joined  politics — enrolled  himself  as  a 
primary  member  of  the  Congress  (I). 

—  Got  elected  from  Amethi  Lok  Sabha 
Constituency. 

—  Appointed  as  Congress  General 
Secretary. 

—  Mother,  Indira  Gandhi,  then  Prime 
Minister  of  India,  was  assassinated. 

—  Was  sworn  in  as  Prime  Minister. 

—  Congress  party  returned  to  power  with 
massive  mandate  with  Rajiv  Gandhi  as 
its  leader. 

—  Was  again  sworn  in  as  P.M.  for  the 
second  time. 

—  Adjudged  the  man  of  the  year  by  the 
National  Integration  Assembly. 

—  Signed  a  memorandum  of  settlement 
on  Punjab  issue. 
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15  August  1985 

15  December  1985 

4  August  1986 

8  August  1986 

1  September  1986 

10  September  1986 

29  July  1987 
14  August  1988 

November  1989 

21  May  1991 

24  May  1991 
17  June  1991 


Signed  a  memorandum  of  settlement 
on  the  Assam  problem. 

Received  the  Beyond  War  Award  from 
Beyond  War  Foundation. 

Participated  in  Commonwealth  Sum¬ 
mit,  London. 

Participated  in  Six  Nation  Summit  on 
peace  and  disarmament,  Mexico. 

Participated  in  Eighth  Non-Aligned 
Summit,  Harare. 

Received  Nicaragua’s  highest  award 
“Augusto  Caeser  Sandina  Order”. 

Signed  an  agreement  with  Sri  Lanka 

Participated  in  freedom  run  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fortieth  Anniversary  of 
India’s  Independence. 

Congress  party  failed  to  secure  major¬ 
ity  in  elections.  Rajiv  Gandhi  elected  as 
leader  of  opposition. 

Killed  in  a  bomb  explosion  while  elec¬ 
tioneering  at  Sriperumbudur,  Tamil 
Nadu. 

Last  Journey — mortal  remains  con¬ 
signed  to  flames. 

Bharat  Ratna,  the  highest  honour  of 
the  country  conferred  posthumously. 
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All- Assam  Music  Congress,  58 
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Ambedkar,  Dr.  B.R.,  26,  27,  289 
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Anandpur  Sahib  Resolution,  17,  23,  24,  247 
Apartheid,  259,  266 
Arafat,  Yasser,  309 

Armed  Forces;  Special  Armed  Forces  Act, 
95 

Assam,  21,  50,  58,  60,  93;  Assam  Accord,  59 
Assam  Tribune,  58,  59,  60,  61 
A  tinder  Pal  Singh,  16 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  128 
Backward  Classes,  11,  30,  72 
Bahuguna,  247 

Banks,  Nationalisation  Of,  49-50 
Baruah,  Radha  Gobinda,  58 


Barucha,  Justice,  35 
Basu,  Jyoti,  216 
Bernier,  254 
Bhajan  Lai,  149 
Bharatiya  Janata  Party,  223 
Bhilai  Steel  Plant,  110,  113,  115 
Bhutto,  Benazir,  254,  259,  263 
Birendra,  King,  308 
Bose,  Subhas,  178 
Brundtland,  Gro  Harlem,  132 
Brundtland  Report,  132,  133 
Buddha,  35,  235-236,  237 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Costs  And  Prices  (BICP) , 
40 

Bureaucracy,  176,  177,  181,  187,  188,  189 
Bush,  George,  307 
CPI  (M),  167 

COMECON  Countries,  117 
Casteism,  53 

Central  Council  Of  Local  Self-Government, 
201,  203 

Centre-State  Relations,  96,  97,  201 
ChandraShekhar,  307 
Chikmagalur,  25 

Children’s  Fund  for  South  Africa  (CHISA), 
268 

China,  31,  101;  aggression  by,  58 
Christianity,  35 
Cinema  (FILMS),  299 
City  Development  Authorities,  185,  193 
City  Improvement  Trusts,  185,  193 
Civilization,  234-235,  236,  245,  293 
Colonialism,  129,  251,  260,  266,  271 
Communalism,  30-31,  33,  34,  35,  39,  40, 
51,  53,  59,  247;  Communal  Forces,  48-49, 
51,  54,  56 

Communist  Parties,  223 
Compassion,  48,  51,  245 
Computer:  Super-Computer,  106 
Confucius,  235 

Congress,  Indian  National,  15,  19,  22,  29, 
30,  31,  36,  49,  71,  85,  93,  97,  100,  119, 
157,  218,  223 

Consolidated  Funds  of  the  States,  163,  175 
Conservatism,  53 
Co-operation,  International,  133 
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Co-operative  Movement,  71,  72,  75,  123, 
141;  Co-operatives,  73,  75,  121 
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Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research,  128 
Cultural  Exchanges,  265 
Dalai  Lama,  295 
Dandi  March,  6 

Darjeeling  Hills,  22,  50,  93;  Gorkha  agita¬ 
tion  in,  40;  Gorkha  Hill  Council  176; 
Gorkhas,  22 
Das,  Chittaranjan,  178 
Defence  Research  and  Development  Orga¬ 
nisation  (DRDO),  128,  138-139 
Delhi  Declaration,  242,  261,  273,  294 
Delhi  Riots,  96 

Democracy,  14,  21,  100,  109,  136,  155,  158, 
160, 167, 177, 178, 184, 188,  189, 190, 199, 
200,  201,  205,  209,  254,  259,  292,  293,  294, 
296 

Dhanbad,  89 
Dhawan,  R.K.,  18 

Disarmament,  101,  103,  132,  140,  261,  300; 
Action  Plan  (India)  135,  241,  253,  278; 
UN  Special  Session  on,  62,  135,  277-278 
Disturbed  Areas  Act,  95 
Earth  Citizen,  234,  235,  239,  240,  241 
Economy,  83,  84,  98,  189-190;  Economic 
Groupings,  102,  279;  International 

Economic  Order,  63;  New  Economic 
Order,  227 

Edison,  Thomas  Alva,  127 
Education,  12,  129;  Ashram  School,  8; 
Navodaya  Vidyalayas,  28,  29;  Operation 
Black  Board,  233;  People’s  Education 
Society,  289;  Policy,  28 — New  Education 
Policy,  3,  12,  28;  Primary,  233 
Ekla  Chalo  Re  20 

Employees  State  Insurance  Scheme,  113 
Employment,  8,  64,  76,  77,  86,  89,  98,  107, 
108,  119;  Opportunities  in  rural  areas,  64, 
107,  108,  122 

Environment,  240;  Environmental  Co¬ 
operation,  240,  241;  Environmental  Plan, 
192;  problems  of,  63 
Exploitation,  143 
Exports,  88,  103,  104,  105 
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Family  Planning  Programme,  61,  62,  64,  65, 
66,  67,  68 
Family  Welfare,  67 
Fanaticism,  33,  34 
Farid,  Baba,  35 
Farmers  {See  Agriculture) 


Festival  of  India  in  France,  254 
Feudalism,  6,  53 
Films  ySee  Cinema) 

Fish  Farmers’  Development  Agencies,  123 
Foreign  Affairs  Association,  301 
Foreign  Policy,  100 
Foreigners  Act,  95 
Forest  Conservation  Act,  9,  247 
Freedom  Struggle  (Movement),  5,  34,  48, 
58,  284,  289;  Freedom  Fighters,  43,  47-48, 
238 

Frontline  States  {See  also  South  Africa), 
267,  269,  302 
Fundamentalism,  33,  34 
Gandhi,  Indira,  3,  8,  12,  13,  14,  15,  25,  27, 
31,  35,  48,  50,  51,  52,  54,  55,  93,  100,  101, 
119, 128, 141, 143,  165, 167,  224,  234,  239, 
241,  245,  246,  254,  283 
Gandhi,  Mahatma,  3,  5-6,  13,  15,  22,  27,  37, 
42,  44,  45,  48-49,  50,  51,  54,  55,  71,  93, 
100, 101, 138, 142, 143, 149, 150, 151, 154, 
155, 157, 158, 165,  167, 179, 189, 196,  224, 
237,  238,  241,  245,  290,  291 
Gandhi,  Sanjay,  19 
Gobind  Singh,  Guru,  35 
Gokhale,  178 
Golden  Temple,  94 

Gorbachev,  Mikhail  Sergeyvich,  242,  261, 
273,  307 

Gorkha  Hill  Council  {See  also  Darjeeling), 
176 

Gram  Swaraj,  49,  54 
Green  Revolution,  129,  136 
Green  House  Effect,  133 
Gupta,  Indrajit,  35 
Haksar,  P.N.,  35 

Harare  Summit  {See  Non-Alignment  Move¬ 
ment) 

Harijans,  5,  10,  11,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  72, 
136,  143,  152;  Special  Component  Plan  to 
help,  27;  Temple  entry  for,  5 
Health  and  Family  Welfare  Delivery  System, 
64 

Hindu  Rashtra,  59 

Ho-Chi-Minh  251 

ICDS  Programme,  99 

INF  TREATY,  253,  273,  294,  301 

INSAT  Satellite,  137;  INSAT-IC,  129 

INTUC,  111 

Imperialism,  6 

Independence  Movement  {See  also  Freedom 
Struggle),  5,  42 
Indian  Ocean,  60,  258 
Indian  Peace-keeping  Force  (IPKF),  31,  101 
Indian  Remote-Sensing  Satellite  IRS-IA,  128 
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Indira  Awas  Yojana,  100 
Indira  Accident  Benefit  Scheme,  115 
Indira  Gandhi  National  Open  University, 
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INDO- Australian  Relations,  258,  259,  260 
INDO-Chinese  Relations,  259 
INDO-PAK  Relations,  259 
INDO-SOVIET  Relations,  273 
INDO-SRI  LANKAN  Relations,  259 
INDO-THAI  Relations,  260-262 
Industrial  Development  Authority,  193 
Industrial  Production,  83 
Industrial  Relations,  90 
Industrialization,  53,  112,  143,  192 
Industry  (Dcs),  88,  89-92,  112,  114-115,  118, 
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Insurance  Scheme,  81 
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Programme,  139 
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Inter-dependence,  Global,  133 
International  Labour  Organisation,  Geneva, 
114 
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Regional  Co-operation  (SAARC)  Summit 
in,  254 

“Jai  Jawan  Jai  Kisan”,  136 
Jain  Samaj,  243 
Jamia  Millia  Islamia,  303,  304 
Jammu  and  Kashmir,  59 
Janata  Dal,  17,  18,  216;  Government 
(Rule),  21,  28,  119,  163 
Janata  Party,  166,  167 
Jawahar  Rozgar  Yojana,  8,  9,  10,  30,  52,  99, 
107,  108,  109,  114,  175,  211,  221 
Jawans,  136 

Jodhpur  Under-Trials,  95 
Judaism,  35 
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Kaifu,  Toshiki,  308 
Kakati,  Satish,  58 
Kalahandi,  Orissa,  41 
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Kamaraj,  Thiru,  127 
Kashyap,  Dr.  Subhash,  306 
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Khalistan,  24 
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Kidwai,  Mohsina,  56 
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force,  110;  Labour  Welfare  Fund,  115; 
National  Commission  on  Rural  Labour, 
90;  Plantation  Labour,  113 
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Madanjeet  Singh,  304 
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Cracker  Complex,  84 
Mahathir,  Dr.  Mohammad,  308 
Mahavir,  Lord,  35,  241,  242 
Major,  John,  308 
Malay  ala  Manorama,  4-6 
Maldives,  31,  53,  115 
Malraux,  Andre,  254 
Mandela,  Nelson,  275 
Manipur,  22 
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Mecca-Medina,  57 
Mehta,  Pheroze  Shah,  178 
Michelet,  254 

Minimum  Needs  Programme,  64 
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Mitterrand,  Francois,  307 
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Mugabe,  Robert,  272 

Muslim  League,  34 

Nalco  Project,  84 
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210,  212,  213,  217,  218,  223,  224 
Namibia,  142,  266,  272,  276,  302 
Nanak,  Guru,  35 
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Naoroji,  Dadabhai,  178 
Nasser,  Gamel  Abdel,  270 
Nation-Building,  3,  47,  85,  88 
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National  Front,  18 
National  Integration  Council,  35,  37 
National  Perspective  Plan  for  Women,  30, 
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National  Security  Act  Amendment,  95 
National  Movement  (See  also  Freedom 
Struggle),  289 
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One  World,  234,  236,  238,  304 
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